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Art. 1.—Algters, with Notices of the Neighbouring States of Barbary. 
By Percivat Barton Lorp. London: Whittaker. 1835. 


Tue history and present condition of the Barbary States derive a 
particular value and interest from the attempt which the French 
have been making lately to colonize a portion of them, and the 
manifest desire entertained for the acquisition of the remainder. A 
sufficient proof of the increased importance attached to this subject, 
may be found in the number of publications that have lately ap- 
peared in this country, devoted to it. Dr. Russel’s volume, belong- 
ing to the Edinburgh Cabinet Library series, and ‘“ Excursions in 
the Mediterranean, Algiers and Tunis,” by Sir G. T. Temple, 
which we lately reviewed, along with the present work, may be 

uoted in evidence of the redoubled consideration due to Algiers 
and the neighbouring States at this moment. And if there be one 
thing more clear than another connected with the history of those 
States, it is that in laying a strong hand upon Algiers, France has 
got into a sea of troubles ; that her power in Barbary is still limited 
by her outposts in the neighbourhood of the city of Algiers ; that 
her name is held in detestation by the inhabitants, who reject with 
disdain all measures of improvement offered by such an enemy ; 
and that the conquerors know not how to hold, without great dis- 
advantage, that which they have got. 

The work before us so represents the French sway in these ter- 
ritories, founding its representations on the published accounts of 
the invaders themselves ; charging the failure of the enterprize to 
the ignorance, the incapacity, the injustice, and the cruelty of the 
invaders. 

Our author, in his preface, refers directly to the general desire 
manifested by the progressing spirit of the age, ‘‘ to watch the 
working of that great problem in legistative science, which is to 
convert a barbarian race into a civilized people, transform a nest 
of pirates into a seat of commerce, confine nomade hordes to fixed 
habitations, substitute agriculture for — and probably, the 
religion of the Bible for that of the Koran.” And in discussing 
these interesting questions, suggested by the attempt of France, at 
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present making to retain, by the arts of peace, what they have 
gained by force of arms, on the north coast of Africa, the character 
of the conquerors, and the character of the conquered, especially 
the latter, necessarily fall to be discussed. Still, the conduct of 
the former in their processes of subjugation, mutual intercourse, 
and colonization, forms a great field for the study of the philoso- 
pher, the statesman, and the philanthropist ; and as exhibited and 
discussed in the following pages, abounds with instructive lessons. 
[t is indeed pleasant to go along with the author, whose pages are 
not more distinguished by their polished and healthy feeling, than 
by the vividness and variety of the pictures they contain. ‘They 
furnish nothing short of most engaging and most enlightened in- 
formation. : 

The first chapter gives a summary sketch of the history of 
Algiers, beginning with its aboriginal inhabitants, and bringing the 
narrative down to the period when it assumed all the appearance 
of a French colony. We must pass over the greater portion of 
this historical introduction, only refreshing the memory of our 
readers by a reference to one or two circumstances belonging to 
the French invasion and conquest. After numberless provocations 
offered to every Christian power, and latterly in an especial manner 
to the French, in 1827 the Dey himself insulted, in the most shame- 
ful manner, the honour of France, by striking across the mouth, with 
a fly-flap, the national] representative ; by destroying all the French 
establishments along the coast towards Bona ; by ordering his forts 
to fire on the vessel of Admiral De la Bretonniére, who in 1829 
had gone to Algiers under a flag of truce, to make a final proposal 
of terms of accommodation, and by many other acts of wanton op- 
pression. All France was in an uproar in consequence of these vio- 
lations of the laws of nations; the cry for war became universal, 
and an expedition of extraordinary magnitude and promise was de- 
termined on in February, 1830. ‘The Count de Bourmont, then 
minister at war, appointed himself to the command, and about the 
middle of May, the embarkation of the expedition was completed. 
‘The debarkation took place considerably to the west of the city of 
‘Algiers, on a peninsula, where no opposition was encountered. 

We need not follow the narrative detailing the progress of the 
invaders, in which our author freely canvasses the conduct of the 
General, and repeatedly charges him with indolence and apathy. 
There were some notable mistakes also committed by the grand 
army ; but in spite of these, and the undisputed bravery as well as 
determination of the natives, the discipline and tactics of the in- 
vaders over the invaded, were much more than equal to every other 
drawback or difficulty. The French, in fact, had only to deal with 
barbarians. The siege of the Emperor’s Fort (a name derived 
from its occupying the ground on which the tent of the Em- 
peror. Charles V. had. stood, during his unsuccessful expedition 
in 1541), which decided the fate of Algiers, as described by our 
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author, gives a successful picture of European skill, and Turkish 
courage :-— 

“ The French works, however, were now nearly complete: that very 
night the heavy breaching cannon were all mounted; and at day break on 
the 4th of July, General Lahitte, having assured himself by personal in- 
spection that all was ready, ordered the signal rocket to be thrown, and 
at the same moment the whole French batteries opened their fire within 
point blank distance, and with a report which shook the whole of Algiers, 
and brought the garrison, who were little expecting so speedy an attack, 
running to their posts. The artillery was admirably served, and from 
one battery which enfiladed the fort, the balls were seen to sweep away 
at once an entire row of Algerine cannoneers from their guns. The 
Turks displayed the most undaunted courage; they answered shot for 
shot, supplied with fresh men the places of such as were slain, stopped up 
with woolsacks the breaches made by the balls, replaced the cannon which 
the French fire had dismounted, and never relaxed their exertions for a 
moment. But the nature of their works was ill-calculated to withstand 
the scientific accuracy with which the besiegers made their attack. Every 
ball now told—the tower in the centre was completely riddled by shot 
and shells ; the bursting of these latter had disabled great numbers of the 
garrison. By seven oclock the besieged had begun to retire from the 
most damaged part of their works; by half past eight the whole outer line 
of defence was abandoned, and by nine the fire of the fort was extinct, 
The Turkish general finding opposition hopeless, had sent to the Dey for 
commands; and in reply was ordered to retreat with his whole remaining 
force to the Kassaubah, and leave three negroes to blow up the fort. 
The tranquillity with which they performed this fatal task deserves record. 
The French finding the enemy’s fire to fail, directed all theirs towards 
effecting a practicable breach. The fort seemed to be abandoned ;—two 
red flags floated still on its outside line of defence, and a third on the 
angle towards the city. Three negroes were seen calmly walking on the 
ramparts, and from time to time looking over, as if to examine what 
progress the breach was making. One of them, struck by a cannon-ball, 
fell, and the others, as if to revenge his death, ran to a cannon, pointed 
it, and fired three shots. At the third, the gun turned over, and they 
were unable to replace it. They tried another, and as they were in the 
act of raising it, a shot swept the legs from under one of them. ‘The re- 
maining negro gazed for a moment on his comrade, drew him a little back, 
left him, and once more examined the breach. He then snatched one of 
the flags, and retired to the interior of the tower; in a few minutes he re- 
appeared, took a second and descended. The French continued to can- 
nonade, and the breach appeared almost practicable, when suddenly they 
were astounded by a terrific explosion, which shook the whole ground 
as with an earthquake ; an immense column of smoke, mixed with streaks 
of flame, burst from the centre of the fortress, masses of solid masonry 
were hurled into the air toan amazing height, while cannon, stones, tim- 
bers, projectiles, and dead bodies, were scattered in every direction—the | 
negro had done his duty—the fort was blown up.”—vol. 1, pp, 115—117.. 


The geographical view of the Barbary States is brief, but perspi-- 
cuous, as drawn by our author from various standard authorities. : 
The several classes of inhabitants are then described at length, 
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whose habits, manners, religion, and ignorance, are the same that, 
they were ages ago, the successive conquerors beneath whose 
sway Northern Africa has fallen, excepting the Vandals, having 
left behind them, as our author remarks, permanent memorials of 
their existence, in the present population. ‘The Vandals were too 
impetuous and transitory in their invasion, to transmit long-lasting 
traces. The Romans, however, the masters of the world, are said 
to be recognised in the features, among the wandering children of 
the desert. ‘The Medes, too, are said to be duly represented, who 
first broke in upon the aboriginal inhabitants, after their descent, 
intermarrying with the Libyans, “who in their barbarous mode of 
speaking, changed the name Medes into Moors.” The Saracen 
conquest came last, previous to the late French invasion, and Turks 
were accordingly the ruling caste up to this period. ‘To these va- 
rious origins may be added Jews, attracted by commercial mo- 
tives— Negroes originally imported from the south as slaves—and 
the Colouglies or the descendants of Turkish fathers by Moorish 
mothers. Such is the classification of the inhabitants of these 
States, as given by our author, which he draws from high autho- 
rity. He describes them according to their classes, and considers 
that, taking them in the aggregate, as respects the population of the 
Algerine State, not including the Negroes, free and in slavery, the 
amount may be, as given in the Annales des Voyages, 1,870,000. 

These several classes or varieties, without speaking scientifically, 
and only grouping tribes as agreeing in circumstances of origin, 
appearance, and habits, are included under the names of Berbers, 
Moors, Arabs, Negroes, Jews, Turks, and Colouglies—io each of 
which we shall hastily call attention, as guided by our author, whose 
researches and studies have evidently been such as to entitle his 
statements to particular regard. 

. The Algerine name for the people we call Berbers, is Kabyles, 
who inhabit the whole chain of the Lesser Atlas, from the kingdom 
of Tunis to the empire of Morocco. Their features are described 
‘as less prominent than those of the Arabs, as something wild and 
fierce, and as speaking a language which possesses little affinity 
with any other known tongue. As respects their religion, we can- 
not but observe the arts and sway of the priesthood. 


“ Of religion the Berbers have little, save what consists in a blind obe- 
dience to their Marabouts, These men, whose name and order origi- 
nated with the Arabs, now receive respect not only from them, but from 
the Berbers, Moors, Colouglies, Turks, and even Jews. They are gene- 
rally persons of an austere, rigid life, continually employing themselves 
either in counting over their beads, or else in meditation and prayer. 
This saintship goes by succession, and the son is entitled to the same 
reverence and esteem with the father, provided he can keep up and main- 
tain the’same gravity and decorum. Some of them also share in the same 
reputation as their prophet, of receiving visions, and conversing with the 
Deity ; whilst others who pretend te work miracles, are endowed with 
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gifts which Mahomet himself durst not pretend to. They live in retired 
situations, in a sort of cell, leading the lives of hermits, and the degree of 
mystery with which they thus envelop themselves, adds not a little to 
their reputation. Doctor Shaw vainly attempted to see a miracle worked 
by one of the most celebrated of them, Sydi Ben Mukha-lah, who was 
said to have a solid piece of iron, which at his command would give the 
sound and produce the effects of a cannon ; but he was more successful in 
seeing another of them, Sydi Ashoure, who was celebrated for vomiting 
fire. ‘ This operation, as he performed it, I saw several times; the first 
instance whereof did indeed very much surprise me. For being ina mixt 
company, and little regarding him, I observed, all on a sudden, his mouth 
in a blaze, and his whole body seemingly distorted with agonies. But by 
keeping my eye more carefully upon him when the same was repeated a 
second time (for he had several of these pretended ecstasies), I plainly 
discovered the whole cheat and contrivance. For during the time that 
his head and his hands lay concealed under his burnoose, when he pre- 
tended to be conversing with the Deity, he was actually lighting the fire ; 
and accordingly, when he was ready to display it, such a quantity of smoke 
attended his head and hands cn withdrawing them from under his bur- 
noose, there was so strong a smell likewise of tow and sulphur, besides 
some threads of the former, that were unfortunately engaged to his beard, 
that none but an ignorant and bigoted people could be deceived by the 
imposture.” The Arabs, however, thought otherwise: they declared that 
he had wrought a great miracle, and the ma kan shy kiff hoo, ‘ there was 
none like him.’ 

‘The Marabouts are generally supported by the gifts of the faithful, who 
come to consult them, or todemand their prayers. The greater part of their 
votaries are females, whom they are permitted to see alone and unverled. 
They have even free access to the harems; and should they so far forget 
their office as to make an improper use of these privileges, the wife imme- 
diately tells her husband, who, so far from exhibiting his usual jealousy-or 
anger, bows his head to the earth, and thanks the Prophet for the signal 
honour done to his family. If a Marabout requires any thing, he sends for 
it to the nearest person whom he knows to possess it, without fear-of being 
refused. He enters, at pleasure, any garden, shop, or private house, and 
takes possession of whatever he may fancy, to the great gratification of 
the possessor, who looks on this as a sure presage of good fortune. 

‘‘ Occasionally one of these men is found to be a person of information 
and education, but a greater number are fools, or becume so from the con- 
tinual adoration which is paid them. Sometimes they take the whim of 
walking into the city, wrapped in a wretched blanket, their feet and, head 
bare, and a long rod, held like a pilgrim’s staff, in their hands. ‘I once 
saw one in Algiers equipped in this manner,’ says Dan,‘ who used his.rod 
to strike every one he met. It is true that he did not hit very hard, and 
that those whom he thus struck esteemed themselves happy, for the belief 
prevailed that every blow so received was a meritorious work, which re- 
leased them from so many sins; insomuch that, if this hypocrite. passed 
by any without striking, they straightway ran up to him, kissed his hands 
and feet, and even his wretched rags, impluring him for a blow.’, Itis 
rather singular, that this worthy Father Dan,- who could so clearly see 
the absurdity of considering blows inflicted by a Mohammedan saint as 
passports to the kingiom of heaven, should not with equal readiness per- 
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ceive the inefticacy of scourgings and mortifications, so often prescribed 
by himself and his brethren, in their character of Christian priests.”— 
vol. 1, pp. 180—183. 

The Moors, who form the great bulk of the population of Bar- 
bary, although probably of equal antiquity with the Berber tribes, 
by no means retain the same purity of blood, since they were gene- 
rally inhabitants of the plains and sea-coast, and therefore much 
exposed to the intermixtures of every successive conqueror. They 
dwell in houses, and are found collected in cities and villages, whereas 
the Berbers inhabit huts of a much ruder and temporary construc- 
tion. They are unsocial, unaffectionate, and great thieves. The 
pages before us are particularly curious and precise as to the appear- 
ance and condition of the Moorish women, the perfection of whose 
beauty lays in size, so that they are esteemed according to weight. 
‘The marriage ceremonies among half-civilized tribes are generally 
multifarious and extravagant; and especially where a variety of wives 
are allowed to each man, we may look for such a number of nuptial 
observances, as to constitute a large share of the public and private 
history of the people. We have often heard husbands declare the 
extent of trouble occasioned by one wife to be such, that they could 
not conceive how people of other times and countries, who took to 
themselves a plurality, contrived to lead a life where peace and com- 
fort ever existed. The Moors have a cure for such domestic broils 
asa multiplicity of idle women must be supposed hkely to excite. 
It is explained towards the close of the following extract. 


“ Every Moor is allowed to marry four wives, and afterwards to take 
as many kadeem, or concubines, as he is able to support. ‘The latter 
privilege is freely indulged in, black women being generally chosen for 
the purpose, and answering, at the same time, as slaves to their master’s 
wife. As to the former, they are by no means so ready to avail them- 
selves of it; most Moors thinking, probably, as we do, that one wife is 
enough at atime, insomuch that Mr. Jackson tells us, ‘ that in a tract of 
country possessing a population of one hundred thousand souls, a hun- 
dred men will scarcely be found who keep four.’ Their chief objection 
scems to be the expense of maintaining them; ‘I saw frequently,’ says 
M. Rozet, ‘an old Moor, who lived ina house with his son, who paid 
him no manner of attention, and fought with him from morning till 
night. ‘If you had a wife,’ said I, one day, ‘ she would take care of you, 
and you would be much more happy.’ ‘1 want neither wife nor poultry,’ 
said he, ‘ they cost too much to feed.’ 

« Polygamy is more common in the towns than in the country, and the 
women are generally employed in the affairs of the house, making cus- 
cussowes and pillaws, being their chief accomplishment. When anew 
wife is taken, the former wives live for seven days deprived of all man- 
ner of intercourse with their husband, who, for this space of time, de- 
votes himself entirely to his bride. On the seventh day, he introduces 
her to his other wives, whose brows she is obliged to kiss, tells them that 
they should. not be angry, that their holy law allows her an equal share 
with them in his affections, promiscs to divide his attentions fairly 
amongst them, and exhorts them to unanimity and concoid. This ex- 
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hortation is generally attended to, or, at least, their bickerings are kept 
amongst themselves, and not allowed to interfere with their husband’s 
peace : who would soon terminate the dispute by locking them all up in 
their own rooms, and feeding them for some days on nothing but rice 
and water, and if this failed, by divorcing the most refractory. In fact, 
a husband’s power over his wives is of the most arbitrary nature; and if 
he chooses to use it, he may tyrannize over his unfortunate victims with- 
out control, no one being able to assist them, as no one can enter the 
harem without his permission. M. Renaudot, who certainly always tells 
the worst story he can of this people, mentions that a Moor went one da 
to the cady, and told him that he had found it necessary to cut off the head 
of one of his wives, as she would not live in peace with the rest. ‘You 
were right,’ said the cady, cooly sipping his coffee, ‘ next time try and get 
one of a sweeter temper.’ ”—vol. 1, pp. 264—266. 

But it is not with levity that we wish to leave a subject which 
concerns so deeply the rights of the weaker sex. Our author’s 
farther details afford such a picture of degradation and injustice, in 
the Moorish laws and customs on this subject, as to swell the heart 
with indignation, while it excites the adoration which the author of 
Christianity merits, whose religion may emphatically be called the 
salvation of woman ; a truth constituting one of the most impressive 
and beautiful proofs of its divine character. 

The Arabs were a new race which, in the full burst of Saracen 
glory, extended their conquests over the Barbary States, introducing 
at the same time their national religion, which reigns to this day. 
Haughty and disdainful, however, they were unwilling to mix with 
the conquered, so that while some consented to the restraints of 
settled life, the greater number, following the customs of their an- 
cestors, were a wild and wandering race, betaking themselves to 
untenanted wastes and trackless deserts. The Barbary Arabs are 
therefore divided by our author into the Sedentary, and the Bedo- 
ween or Wandering. ‘Their character is thus sketched. 

The Arab possesses in a high degree the virtues and vices of uncivi- 
lized life. He is high-spirited, brave, and generous, hospitable to the 
stranger who claims his protection; but revengeful, avaricious, and 
wantcnly cruel in his pursuit of plunder. From this he cannot be de- 
terred by almost any force: unable to attack an entire caravan, the 
wandering band will hover around it, and eagerly pounce on the first 
unfortunate straggler who, through fatigue or curiosity, may have sepa- 
rated from the main body. ‘* There was scarce a pilgrim,’ says Dr. Shaw, 
‘and we were upwards of six thousand, who did not suffer either by losing 
a part of his clothes or his money; and when these failed them, the bar- 
barians tuck their revenge by unmercifully beating us with their pikes 
and javelins. It would be too tedious to relate the many instances of 
that day’s cruelty and rapine, in which I myself had a principal share, 
being forciby taken to Jeremiel or Anathoth, as a hostage for the pay- 
ment of their unreasonable demands, where I was very barbarously used 
and insulted all that night; and provided the Aga of Jerusalem, with a 
great force, had not rescued me the next morning,! should not have 
seen so speedy an end of my sufferings.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 297, 298. 
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Hospitality has long been attached to the Arab name, yet that of 
the tribes in Barbary is said to have much degenerated from that 
exhibited by their eastern brethren, the Turkish influence being 
the cause of this unfavourable change. 

The Negroes who inhabit the central regions of Africa, and who 
have long been the principal source of the traffick of those that deal 
in human flesh, have also for many centuries afforded to the Moors 
and Arabs a similar use. But the character and the condition of 
these tribes we need not more particularly refer to, these being 


points that have of late years elicited an. amount of discussion,. 


though by no means commensurate with the extent of their outraged 
rights, yet such as has conferred an honour on the British name, of 
everlasting worth and glory. Neither need we tarry on the chapter. 
that treats of the Barbary Jews—that most smgular and peeuhar 
people—who seem to be the same every where in every respect, and 
nothing short of a living and continual miracle, corroborative of 
Scriptural prophecy. The Turks are no longer to be seen at Algiers 
as a ruling caste, though their former influence has left an impres- 
sion on the people, the French having forced them to withdraw to 
other lands, or those that remained having sunk quietly mto the 
general mass of the population. Formerly the Jannissaries formed 
the standing army of Algiers. Those of them who married, lost a 


part of their privileges, as it was the object of the Dey to discourage 
mach: intimacy between them and his other subjects. - Many of. 


them; however, took wives from the Christian slaves, or the daughters 
of the Moors, and the children who were born from these unions 
were called Kolooglies. 


« « As for the Kolooglies,’ says M. Rozet, ‘I do not remember to have 
seen one of them exercise any art or profession in any of the African cities 
through which I have been. They seem to me to live generally on the 
fortunes bequeathed them by their fathers, which they had accumulated 
from their shares of prizes during their corsair life. Many of them pos- 
sessed country residences and estates; but these were cultivated b 
slaves, whom they contented themselves with superintending and beating 
when they did not work well.’ In short, of all the inhabitants of Bar- 
bary, he pronounces them to be those whose manners are the softest and 
most voluptuous. They spend their lives in gardens filled with flowers, 
surrounded by their families or by beautiful women, and tended by 
young slaves of both sexes. They love splendid raiment, and affect par- 
ticular elegance in the arrangement of their ornaments. Groups of 
them may occasionally be seen in the streets, holding hands by pairs, 
throwing themselves into graceful attitudes, and from time to time 
inclining the head towards each other in token of friendship. 

“ From the general character and original extraction of the Algerine 
Turks, it will be readily supposed that their education was not of the 
highest kind. In fact, several of the Deys could not so much as sign 
their own names, nor was it considered a qualification for any other 
offices than those of secretary, keeper of accounts, &c., in which it could 
not conveniently be dispensed with. ‘Such situations were, accordingly, 
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not unfrequently in the hands of the Jews, or at least their assistanee 
was required to eke out the talents of the Mussulman by whom they 
were held. The Kolooglies attended at the same schools, and shared.the 
same advantages as the young Moors; but it would appear that even at that 
early age, their constitutional apathy had appeared; they learn little, and 
generally remain vain and ignorant. Into matters of religion they carry 
the same laxity of principle and practice that they exhibit in their moral 
conduct. They are nominally of the Mahommedan faith, but pay little 
attention to its observances. ‘They go occasionally to mosque at the 
hour of prayer; but with much less regularity than the other believers. 
They admit there is a God, but ridicule the idea of a future existence, 
which they say is only a fable invented to console men when departing 
from this. This, of course, shows that they are not very superstitious ; 
and in fact, they are not to be seen, like the Moors and Arabs, tricked out 
in amulets and charms, nor do they occupy themselves in the same. 
ridiculous ceremonies as those people.”—vol. ii, pp. 164—166. 

These are only a very few of the notices characteristic of the 
different races of men by whom the Barbary states are inhabited, 
which have been carefully compiled by the author, especially from 
the writings of persons connected with the late French expedition, 
whose researches have thrown a light on those matters which they 
never. before possessed. As is here farther stated, even our labo- 
rious and accurate Shaw, in his Travels in Barbary, failed to elicit 
such minute and valuable facts as have come to light through the 
observatjons of these latter inquirers. Man was not, till recently, 
the most important object to the generality of travellers. Anti-, 
quities and localities, natural history, commerce, and science, were 
the main subjects for research and speculation; but man, in his 
moral and physical development, was the least curious theme of 
contemplation and study. Indeed the country now under question, | 
as respects its rational inhabitants, affords but a disheartening 
subject. His noblest part has been neglected ; the nature of the 
climate, the fertility of its vallies, have allowed them to indulge 
and continue in an easy state, few being the wants of the people, 
and these few readily supplied. The passions, however, have been 
strong ; the interested motives of individuals have acted upon these, 
through the medium of fanaticism and fierce prejudices, and left 
to this day the inhabitants of the Barbary coasts unchanged, and 
one may almost fear unchangeable. The Algerine-state of surgical 
practice, which we find depicted in an interesting chapter on ‘the 
diseases and medical treatment prevailing amongst them, Indicates 
sufficiently but a half civilization ; and when we reflect on the fact, 
that the history of the country, at the present day, is nearly 
exactly that which has been written of it ages ago, we may well 
declare that, though man must ever be a curious and valuable study, 
the Algerines furnish a disheartening instance of. it. ! 


“Their surgery is rude in the extreme. When a person is to be bled, 
a*remedy-in which they place almost unbounded ‘reliance; and: to’ which 
they constantly resort, the operator commences by tying a string round 
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the neck of the patient, so tightly that he is almost choked. When the 
veins in the forehead appear so full as to be ready to burst, he then 
takes a razor and makes five or six incisions, from which the blood 
gushes all over the patient’s face, and its flow is assisted by rolling over 
the incisions a round wooden cylinder. When the operation is finished, 
they wash the wound, staunch the blood with a little argillaceous earth, 
tempered with water, and bind round it a handkerchief. Their applica- 
tion to a raw wound is melted butter, poured on as hot as possible, or the 
application of a heated knife round its edges, so as to convert the wound 
intoa burn. This is the principle also of their dressing after amputa- 
tions, which are generally performed at a single stroke, as they see done 
by the Sultan’s or Dey’s executioner, after which the limb is thrust into 
a kettle of boiling pitch, which certainly will put an end to the bleeding, 
but must needs be most excruciating torture. The patient, too, is always 
subject to the danger that when the burnt surface is separating, the 
blood may break out afresh. M. Lempriére states that some few of the 
ttbeebs, or Moorish doctors, attempt letting out the water in hydrocele 
with a lancet; he heard also of one who had performed the operation for 
cataract, and on examining his instrument, found it to be a bit of brass 
wire, with a point by no means particularly sharp.” —vol. ii, pp. 200, 201. 

The last chapter but two exhibits much precise knowledge on 
the natural history of the region under consideration, delivered, 
as every reader must feel, in language singularly familiar and 
pleasant. But we must go forward to the last matters of all dis- 
cussed by the author, viz., the character and conduct of the latest 
conquerors of the fanatic and immoral people of Algiers. We may, 
however, from the immediately preceding chapter on the cities and 
towns in that country, quote a description of the city of Algiers 
itself, which is plain and vivid, and may be, for the sake of 
curlosity, compared with the sketch referred to by us in a former 
number, from Sir G. Temple’s able work upon the same subject. 
We considered the latter named gentleman’s picture so graphic and 
individual, that, among a thousand cities, there could be no diffi- 
culty to a stranger in at once detecting in future that once strong 
hold of pirates. ‘The present hasty outline is not less definite and 
characteristic. 

“ The present city of Algiers is situated on the shores of a pretty deep 
bay, by which the northern coast of Africa is here indented, and may be 
said to form an irregular triangular figure, the base line of which abuts 
on the sea, while the apex is formed by the Cassaubah, or citadel, which 
answered the double purpose of a fort to defend and awe the city, and a 
palace for the habitation of the Dey and his court. The hill on which the 
city is built, slopes rather rapidly upwards, so that every house is visible 
from the sea, in consequence of which it was always sure to suffer severely 
whenever a hostile fleet was enabled to lie so close as to bombard it. The 
top of the hill has an elevation of nearly five hundred feet, and exactly at 
this point is built the citadel, of which we have spoken, the whole town 
lying between it and the sea. ‘The houses of Algiers have no roofs, but 
are all terminated by terraces, which are constantly white-washed ; and 
as the exterior walls, the fort, the batteries and the walls are similarly 
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bedutified, the whole city, from a distance, looks not unlike a vast chalk 
quarry opened on the side of a hill. 

« The fortifications towards the sea are of amazing strength, and with 
the additions made since Lord Exmouth’s attack, may be considered as 
almost impregnable. They occupy the entire of a small island, which 
lies a short distance in front of the city, to which it is connected 
at one end by a magnificent mole of solid masonry, while the other, 
which commands the entrance of the port, is crowned by a battery 
bristling with cannon of immense calibre, which would instantly sink 
any vessel that should attempt now to occupy the station taken by the 
(Queen Charlotte on that memorable occasion. On the land side, the 
defences are by no means of equal strength, as they were always con- 
sidered rather as a shelter against an insurrectionary movement of the 
natives, than as intended to repulse the regular attacks of a disciplined 
army. In fact, defences on this side would be of little use, as the city is 
completely commanded by different neighbouring hills, particularly that 
on which the Emperor’s Fort is built, and was obliged instantly to 
capitulate, as soon as the latter had fallen into the hands of the French. 

“There are four gates; one opening on the Mole, which is thence 
called the marine gate; one near the citadel, which is termed the new 
gate; and the other two, at the north and south sides of the city, with 
the principal street running between them, and known respectively by 
the name of Bab-el-wed (the river gate), and Babazoune, so called, as 
M. Renaudot informs us, from the name of the architect who erected it. 
All these gates are strongly fortified, and outside the three land gates 
run the remains of a ditch, which once surrounded the city, but is now 
filled up except at these points. 

“The streets of Algiers are all crooked, and all narrow. The best 
are scarcely twelve feet in width, and even half of this is occupied by 
the projections of the shops, or the props placed to support the first 
stories of the houses, which are generally made to advance beyond the 
lower, insomuch that in many places a laden mule can scarcely pass. 
This overhanging of the houses has also the inconvenience of excluding 
the light and air, inasmuch as two houses from opposite sides, will thus 
at times almost or completely overarch the street. The supply of water, 
however, is abundant. In every street are to be found several foun. 
tains formed of a marble basin sunk in a niche left for its reception in 
the walls of the house, and supplied by water from the aqueducts by 
means of a pipe and cock, the care of which is entrusted to the city 
guard or police. By the side of each cock is chained a wooden or iron 
vessel, for the use of such passers by as may wish to drink. Where 
there are not a sufficiency of fountains, large earthen pots are substituted 
with fresh water. The houses we have already described in a previous 
chapter; their windows all open into the court-yards, which they inclose, 
so that towards the street nothing is to be seen but a dead wall, save the 
door-way, through which you enter.”’—vol. ii, p. 248—25l1. 


Now for a few extracts of what the author says of the French 
sway in Algiers, which account he declares has been faithfully 
gathered from their own writers. There is not a little blame here 
bestowed, nor a little sarcasm, at the expense of our lively neigh- 
bours on the other side of the channel. But what is severer still, 
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there seems to be ample grounds for most of the reproof, in- 
dignation, and scorn which the author has indulged in on the topic. 
He starts with saying, that the power of these conquerors over the 
native inhabitants of the north coast of Africa, has been acquired 
altogether by robbery, which they have endeavoured to extend by 
deceit. The latter accusation may be freely admitted ; the former 
would require some modification; for certainly the provocation 
offered was not slight; nor are there wanting many who will argue 
that the Algerines had long ago, and perseveringly, thrown them- 
selves beyond the rights claimed by the law of nations, while it 
must be admitted that the conventional courtesies of civilized 
powers extend over those seas where the French flag has supplanted 
that of the piratical horde, who were a scourge to every Christian 
people exposed to their rapine and cruelty. We cannot, therefore, 
sympathise in the general charge of robbery, nor does our author’s 
Historical Introduction bear him fully out in it. The A/gerines 
were wide sea robbers themselves—they lived by robbery. But 


this refers to the Dey, and den of pirates particularly so desig- 
nated. For, as our author reasons— 


“Every one is ready to admit that the Dey of Algiers had no right to 
allegiance or tribute from the Moors, Arabs, and Berbers, who chanced 
to inhabit the neighbourhood of his den of pirates; and every one knows 
that he never received more of either than he was able to compel b 
force. It is therefore sufficiently obvious that any power by which he 
was expelled could not derive through him any right whieh he himself did 
not pussess—in other words, that when the French drove him out, they 
had no right to plant themselves in his place, but might, with equal jus- 
tice, have followed his example in plundering vessels at sea as in levying 
tribute, or extorting obedience from the Arabs, Moors, and Berbers by 
land. But if this point be considered at all doubtful in the abstract, it is 
placed, as far as it refers to the French occupation of Algiers, beyond 
all question, by the express terms of the Capitulation proposed by them- 
selves, and accepted by the Dey, and which, after declaring that ‘ the 
city, with its forts and harbours,’ should be given up to the army under 
General Bourmont, proceeds to stipulate that the exercise of the Mo- 
hammedan religion shall remain free, that the liberty of the inhabitants 
of all classes, together with their religion, their properties, their com- 
merce, and their industry, shall not be in any manner interfered with, 
and that their women shall be respected. It would be difficult to find in 
this a word which gave the French any right or title to an inch of ground 
beyond the city and its fortifications, save, perhaps, the public domains, 
which were perfectly insignificant, yet no sooner had they taken pos- 
session, and shipped off the Dey, than they began mighty projects of 
colonization, established model farms, invited emigrants from their own 
and other countries, talked of driving back the natives to the interior, 
and portioned out amongst themselves, at least in imagination, the plain 
of the Metijiah, the fertility of which they extolled, not only beyond 
fact, but almost beyond credibility, and described it as calculated to 
become the granary from which France might receive unlimited supplies, 
the garden in which the productions of temperate regions acquired an 
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unwonted magnitude, and wondered to find themselves mixed with the 
fruits of tropical climes. It never seems to have occurred to them that 
this delightful plain was already in the possession chiefly of the Moorish 
inhabitants of Algiers. Men, whose properties they had solemnly sti- 
pulated should be preserved inviolate, but in truth they seem to have 
minded stipulations very little whenever they interfered with their own 
convenience or projects, as will be sufficiently evident from the short 
sketch we propose giving of the mode in which they have conducted 
themselves in their new conquest ; the materials for which shall be alto- 
ether drawn from their own narratives and official papers, and prin- 
cipally from M. Rozet’s ‘ Relation de la Guerre d’ Afrique, General 
Clauzel’s *‘ Observations sur quelques Actes de son commandement a 
Alger, with the documents thereto appended, and Baron Pichon’s ad- 
mirable work, entitled, ‘ Alger sous la domination Francaise, son état 
présent et son avenir.’ ”—vol. 11, pp. 271—274. 
_ A great mistake entered into the heads of the French as soon as 
Algiers was taken ; they considered the war to be then finished, that 
they had only to look farther to obtain territory, and that, by dint 
of strength, and decisive or exemplary measures, they might 
enlarge their new colony as they found suitable to their own am- 
bition. By the several generals and governors that have repre- 
sented France at Algiers, the same rapacity and regardlessness of 
rights seem to have been exercised ; and, we may add, the same 
abortive sort of enterprises have been attempted. General Clauzel 
supplanted M. de Bourmont soon after the glorious three days. 


“ General Clauzel had come out with his head full of notions of colo- 
nization. He knew that the British maintained their power in India in 
a great measure by means of native troops, and it struck him that, imi- 
tating their example in Algiers, would answer the two important ends 
of lessening the numbers of the French army of occupation, and formin 
a good bond of cunnection between them and their new subjects. He, 
therefore, issued an order for enrolling two battalions, to be called 
Zouaves, the name of some warlike tribes in the province of Constan- 
tina, and as he made liberal promises of pay and allowances, many re- 
cruits were soon found, while officers were induced to volunteer from 
the French service, by the offer of a step above the rank which they 
respectively held in that. ‘This was an encouraging commencement, and 
the Zouaves, employed in an expedition to which we shall presently 
allude, fought with most determined bravery, and proved themselves 
capable of becoming excellent soldiers ; but the capriciousness of French 
measures interfered with this, which was one of their most feasible pro- 
jects; less pay than had been offered was given, the men were left 
without clothing, and even without gloves, in the depth of winter, so 
that, disappointed in their hopes, and viewed with abhorrence by their 
own countrymen, they began deserting in great numbers, insomuch that, 
during the rest of his stay, Genera! Clauzel could never succeed in raising 
a second battalion.” —vol. ii, pp. 279, 280. 


_Various schemes occupied his attention. On one occasion, as 
his army approached Bleeda, in his mania for colonization, and 
When an attempt was to be made to depose the Bey of Zittery, 
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whose province seemed one of the most tempting, and to elect an 
Algerine in his stead, they were attacked by the Arabs and 
Kabyles, who fired with some effect from behind bushes and brush- 
wood. 


« They were, however, without much difficulty, repelled, and the Ge- 
neral, doubtless to show the inhabitants what the French meant by the 
promise to respect their liberties and property, supplied them with the 
new governor of his own selection, and next day sutfered his soldiers to 
sack the town. It may appear nota little singular, that the inhabitants 
should have been dissatisfied with this treatment; yet the fact is un- 
doubted, that several of them attempted to escape from the town, and 
being seized in the act of doing so, with arms in their hands, were taken 
back to the General, who sent them to the provost-marshal, who, as M. 
Rozet says, ‘being convinced of their guilt, condemned them to death 
according as they were brought in, and as soon as the sentence was passed, 
the gendarmerie seized them, led them off twenty paces, and clapping 
their guns against their breasts, shot them without farther ceremony.’ 
This butchery lasted six hours, until every one was disgusted, and the 
very men employed revolted against its continuance. Having thus en- 
sured the obedience of the townsmen, and established a claim on the 
gratitude of the neighbouring inhabitants, by sending out a party to burn 
all villages and detached houses for three miles round the walls, General 
Clauzel continued his march on the 20th of November, leaving Colonel 
Rulliére, with two battalions, in charge of the city.’”’—vol. ii, pp. 283, 284. 


This expedition, however, ended in nothing to the advantage of 
the French but fatigue and loss, although the General represented 
the results as most important, inasmuch as it impressed the 
natives with a respect for the I'rench power, and a dread of their 
prowess. M. Clauzel’s domestic policy is thus described :— 


« As all power, under the old régime, had emanated directly from the 
Dey, his abdication at once put an end to all kinds of government, so 
that at the entry of the French, a complete state of anarchy prevailed. 
To remedy this, M. Bourmont appointed a commission of government, 
which, however, proved so defective in its arrangements, that it was 
obliged to be given up; and M. Clauzel, on hisarrival, found that every 
thing of that kind still remained to be done. This, however, was pro- 
bably rather a pleasure than otherwise, as he had come with a system 
ready made, which, doubtless, it would have been very annoying, had 
he not found an opportunity of applying. Accordingly, a weck after 
entering upon the government, M. Cadet de Vaux was named Mayor of 
Algiers, with a salary of 7,500 francs; M. Roland de Bussy became 
commissary-general of police; the management of customs, the taxes, 
and the woods and forests, were definitively arranged, and the salaries of 
the employés fixed; while, to secure the equal administration of justice, 
the Mahommedans were entrusted to their cadis, the Jews to a rabbi; 
but should any case occur between a native and an European (of whom 
many were now settled as traders), or between two Europeans, their re- 
ference was made to the chief French tribunal, from which there was no 
appeal, except to the courts at home. By a regulation of singular ab- 
surdity, this French court was endowed with a discretionary power to 
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apply either the French or the old Algerine laws to persons coming 
within its jurisdiction, so that, in place of fine or imprisonment, a French 
emigrant might actually be condemned to receive the bastinado, or to have 
his nose and ears cut off! It may easily be supposed that this power 
was not attempted to be exercised, but it is no less true, that, by the 
sixth article of the ‘ Arrété pour l'établissement des Tribunaux a Alger,’ 
it was conferred. But if this was a possible injury to the colonists, there 
were many acts of the most flagrant injustice committed against the poor 
natives, and under no pretence more frequently, than under that of 
seeking for and sequestrating properties belonging to the state. The 
account which M. Pichon gives of the acts committed under this pre- 
tence, is really heart-rending, but for particulars we must refer to his 
excellent pages. Suffice itto say, that not only were the houses and re- 
venues of the Dey, and his chief officers, seized on, but the private 
properties of the whole corps of Janissaries, without making any pro- 
vision for their wives and families, who were thus left in utter destitution. 
Furthermore, all funds set apart for the purposes of religion or edu- 
cation, donations left to be employed in charity, or in promoting industry, 
together with the revenues set apart for cleansing the streets, repairing 
public edifices, and, above all, for keeping the aqueducts in order, were 
confiscated, and thus the clergy were left without bread, the children 
without education, the poor without relief, and the city without water. 
Numberless houses, which had been occupied by the army on their first 
arrival as barracks, became in a short time so dilapidated, as to be of no 
farther use or value to the occupants or their owners ; many of them were 
pulled down under pretence of improving and opening the streets, while 
the mosques met with equally little respect ; seven out of thirteen, says 
M. Pichon, are already occupied for military lodgings, and another has 
only escaped by being converted into a Catholic Church! Such were 
some of the benefits resulting to the Moorish inhabitants, from the intro- 
duction of French civilization under General Clauzel: let us see how 
they fared under his successor.” —vol. ii, pp. 288—291]. 


General Barthezéne took the command in February, 1831, whose 
career, in reference to a revolt in Bleeda, was still more disastrous. 
He was forced to come to some terms of accommodation with an 
enemy whom he and his officers affected to despise. 


‘‘The peace thus obtained lasted during the rest of General Barthe- 
zéne’s government, which, however, did not continue beyond the end of 
that same year. He left in December, 1831, and was succeeded by 
Savary, Duke of Rovigo, as military governor, and by the Baron Pichon, 
as civil superintendent. The latter was a man of wisdom, justice, and 
humanity; the former exactly what might have been expected from his 
conduct when employed by Buonaparte. In afew months he had broken 
the terms agreed on between his predecessor and the Arabs; he had mur- 
dered, in cold blood, an entire tribe of natives without any form of law 
or justice, on the bare suspicion that a robbery had been committed by 
some of theirnumber; he had plundered, or suffered to be plundered of 
their property, several Moorish merchants, who, trusting to French 
honour, had remained within his power, and, finally, with an atrocity and 
perfidy which might be equalled, but could not be exceeded, he violated 
asafeguard granted by himself, and publicly executed two Arab chief- 
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tains, who, trusting to its protection, had come to Algiers for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a peace for their own tribes ! 

“Here we must conclude :—Our. purpose in this last chapter has been 
not to give a detailed history of the French invasion, but to exhibit the 
methods by which they have attempted to maintain their power, and the 
mode in which they have conducted themselves towards the natives. We 
again repeat, we rely altogether on their own published accounts ;—all 
our facts are vouched for, either by official documents, or by men of 
rank and authority, who relate what they have seen, and what has fallen 
within thc?r own personal knowledge. If we are deceived, France can 
searcely inflict too severe a punishment on her calumniators ;—but if not, 
then may we cease to wonder that her power in Barbary is still limited by 
her outposts, that her name is held in detestation by the inhabitants, and 
that they view with distrust, or reject with disdain, all measures of im- 
provement offered for their acceptance by an enemy which has shown 
itself ‘alike regardless of the laws of nations, and the rights of individuals.” 
—vol. ii, pp. 306—308. 


Such is the conclusion of our author’s researches, which have 
been carefully and judiciously conducted. As a compilation of the 
most recent information, as well as general history of the Barbar 
States, in their various aspects, whether natural, poograrphiva, 
political, or moral, our author’s two volumes will be found highly 
satisfactory, while we have to repeat that the tone of sentiment, 
and,style of dress in which he communicates his information, is all 
that can be wished for by the reflecting and tasteful. 


% 





Art. .—Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United States of 
North America, from April 1833, to Octoher 1834. By E.S. Appy, Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Cambridge. 3 vols. London: Murray. 18365. 


Aworuer tour in the United States of North America, extending 
‘to three goodly volumes, must either be to us, who have had of 
late to wade through so many very ordinary publications belonging 
to the same field, a very tiresome work, or one of new and surpass- 
ing interest. We are most happy to declare it to be our opinion, 
that the latter character is the undoubted due of the present work. 
We are, indeed, persuaded that it will call forth, in England, an 
unusual degree of speculation and interest; and that in America 
theexcitement it will produce, will not be short of that which Basil 
Hall’s opinions and descriptions, in reference to that country, some 
years ago gave birth to. ; 

" ‘Mr. Abdy is no ordinary writer. Let him set his hand to any 
thing, it matters not how trifling or common-place, he will tie to it 
masses of energetic thought and reasoning. We find his opinions 
‘not-unfrequently extreme, his language obscure, and his energy 
entliusiasm. But we hesitate nct to declare that. every page. will 
repay the-study of it, and that though the conclusions may some- 
times startle or occasion a pause, it will cost no small ingenuity 
or power to resist and overturn the author’s-doctrine, It matters 
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little whether he have an ordinary travelling companion to combat, 
ora Dr. Channing. Mr. Abdy has an armour that- is equal to 
either ; he rises with his antagonist, and we think is triumphant, 
even in respect of the great one now named. 

The objects of this work are thus explained: the author having 

left England with two of his countrymen, one of whom (Mr. Wil- 
liam Crawford) had been sent out by our government to inspect the 
prisons of the United States, he was induced, after their return, to 
remain; and finding the journal he had kept ‘contained what he 
thought might essentially serve the cause of humanity, he deter- 
mined to give a full and faithful picture of the cruelties he had wit- 
nessed; the great theme, which he never fails to revert to, when 
taking new ground, either in place or observation, being that of 
slavery, as it exists in America. ‘To some, we suspect, it will ap- 
pear that there is too frequent a recurrence to the same subject, 
and not a little repetition of precisely the same thing. But let it 
be remembered; this one subject is that to which the author from 
the beginning of his work has fixed his eye upon ; that his heart is 
wholly in it, and that it is of no less magnitude than involving the 
happiness of millions of his fellow-men. Let the Americans look 
to it ; for Mr. Abdy has brought home to their door, and substan- 
tiated one of the foulest, or rather a host of the foulest and darkest 
charges, that have ever been arrayed against a nation. The crimi- 
nality of the United States, in reference to the slaves, has long beeh 
known and felt ; but never till now has it been so firmly and sharply 
directed. However well the people of that vast country may have 
continued hitherto to stifle conviction, or court the searing prééeas 
that for a time deadens the conscience, the time has come ‘round 
wheén’thée ‘home-thrust has been made, and the refuge ~of*hes-laid 
open, to their dishonour and dismay ; and so as to render, them a 
spectaclé to the world. We unhesitatingly allow to our author 
the chief merit in this dexterous exposure. The Americans may 
storm, and deny ; may affect to palliate and argue ; so much the 
better ; they can thereby only expose the deformity of the national 
conduct the more, to the disgust and execration of civilized men. 
- We do not convey a proper idea of the burden of our author’s 
work, when we confine it to the condition of the slaves in America; 
it is the condition and the treatment of the people of colour, whether 
bond or free; whether of the black or mixed, that he so largely speaks 
of. Many other topics are discussed, incidentally or more regularly, in 
these well-filled volumes, the educational, philanthropic and correc- 
tional institutions being very frequently the subjects of description. 
Mr. Abdy arrived at New York in April, 1833, and speaks highly 
of the reception given him by strangers there. He, with ready 
tact, illustrates the manner in which many things in that city and jn 
London strike the respective inhabitants of each, in relation.to the 
other, on -their first arrival, ‘as: singular or-ebsurd ; and.quotes, a 
passage from: @ little work published some thirty years.ago.by a 
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Yankee, on his return from England, which we also may introduce 


into our pages, together with Mr. Abdy’s comment, for the-sake of 
furnishing a light to our after extracts. 


‘“‘ The first funeral, he says, I saw, was such a novelty, that I followed 
it a short distance, not knowing what it was; and, as my: manner is to 
question every one, who, I think, can give me any information (a Yankee 
custom), I asked an honest fellow ‘ what the show was ?’—he seemed a 
little offended, but directly replied—‘ you may know one day, if you do not 
come to the gallows!’ This man, like Chatham, was ‘ original and unac- 
commodating.’ Austin’s Letters, &c. Now, it is evident that the man 
imagined Austin was bantering him, or he would not have used an ex- 
erp the humour of which—and it really is not without point—would 

ave been thrown away, as the answerer must have known, upon any one 
unacquainted with the nature of the procession. The writer adds—‘ ob- 
serving I was surprised at this answer, and feeling perhaps a little mor- 
tified, he asked me, ‘ if I lived in London ?’ I told him ‘I had just come.’ 
‘Well! but people die sometimes in your town?’ By this time I dis- 
covered the performance was a funeral. The plumes being white, a sign 
of a virgin, instead of black, which are more usually displayed, account for 
my ignorance. Had I been in Pekin, I should have expected a white fu- 
neral, but was not prepared to see one in London.’ Thus it is that nature 
is punished for the blunders of a traveller's imagination; and nations are 
angry with each other because their respective customs do not correspond 
with their own preconceptions. What is allowable at Perkin is ridiculous 
in London or Boston. Veniam petimusque damusque :—I shall have fre- 
quent occasion to claim the benefit of the act. 

« That two nations, separated by the broad expanse of the Atlantic, should 
differ in many points from each other, is to be expected; but why should 
their agreement in a matter common to both excite surprise? Yet several 
persons with whom I conversed, complimented me on the correctness 
of my language, and seemed to be astonished that an Englishman should 
speak his mother tongue with propriety :—that he should leave the letter 
A in its right place, and suffer v and w to speak for themselves. One man 
observed to me, that the grammatical accuracy with which Charles Kemble 
spoke struck the people on his first arrival in New York as something un- 
usual in one from ‘ the old countrie.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 11, 12. 


From this last statement, we may guess what sort forms the 
English mass that visit the United States; and, continues our 
author, “ as John Bull, when he travels, generally assumes the rank 
which is most wanting to him at home, and puts forth his claims in 
an inverse ratio to his qualifications, it is not surprising that he 
should impose upon the natives in a double sense, and sink his 
country while he is raising himself.” Another observation here 
used,) possesses equal point:—‘‘ The English and the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans are placed in circumstances less favourable to a fair appre- 
ciation of .each other’s peculiarities than any other two nations, 
with the exception of those which bear the same relation to each 
ather.””. The very closeness of their approximation, so long as 
there are shades of difference, occasions the inconvenience referred 
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to; which might be illustrated forcibly in the use of their common 
language. : | 
The American Colonization Society falls very frequently under 
the castigation of the author, as a most unjust and cruel measure 
to get rid of the coloured population, by sending those that have 
been emancipated and free, to a strange and inhospitable clime. 


He says— 


“ Though J had heard much, before I left England, about the aristocracy 
of the skin, which se disgracefully distinguishes the new from the old world, 
I was not prepared to find that America had borrowed from Asia her de- 

rading system of castes, and that the western world was divided into 
rie and Pariahs. That a people, not otherwise inferior to the rest of 
mankind in justice, religion, or kind-heartedness, should condemn nearly 
one-fifth of their fellow citizens, without pity, without remorse, and without 
atrial, to contempt and obloquy, for no reason but that of the strongest, 
and no crime but that of colour, is one of those anomalies, which the history 
of every age and country—to the shame of human nature—exhibits, but 
which the history of no age and of no country exhibits in more preposterous 
contradiction to the spirit of the times, the advancement of intelligence, and 
the spread of Christianity. Alarmed at the increasing numbers of this in- 
sulted race, and foreseeing, with the instinctive acuteness of cruelty, in their 
advancing intelligence, a demand for social rights and the efforts of com- 
mercial competition, the favoured majority were straining every nerye to 
drive them out of the country by contumelious treatment or deceptious pro- 
mises. Emigration was offered, as the better part of that alternative which 
alone remained to national injustice—of expatriating them, as likely to be- 
come dangerous or troublesome, or of admitting them to the same privileges 
with the native-born or naturalized whites. ‘They were told that they were 
to be sent to their native country, as if that alone were not our native country 
where we were born; where the remains of those nearest and dearest to ug 
rest; and where every inanimate object bears upon it the indelible impress of 
our earliest associations and fondest affections.” —vol.i, pp, 44, 45, 


It is this class that the author very often has in his eye, and 
whose condition he closely investigates, that he may ascertain how 
far the proffered bounty of the Colonization Society was likely to 
be acceptable. In England, as is truly said, a sable complexion is 
a passport to kindness, whereas in America, it is viewed with aver- 
sion. The separation in the first stages of life is studied in the 
latter country, and a universal antipathy during all that succeed. 
The exclusion from the courtesies of social life is rigorous, and the 
risk of losing caste by any intermixture is so great, as to form a 
barrier to a humane intercourse, “ which none but the most gene- 
rous or the most vile among the whites can break through.” These 
charges the author supports by innumerable allegations. ‘What, 
indeed, he exclaims, must be the rancorous hostility, the contemp- 
tuous suspicion, the scorn and hatred, that are universally felt 
against those, who, though differing in complexion from us, -are 
equally formed in God’s own image, when a minister of sees gospel 
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of love and humility could dare to express himself concerning them 
before a crowded congregation in such terms as the following :— 


“© * No station of honour or authority is accessible. These disabilities 
are the result of complexion; and, till the Ethiopian can change his skin, 
thev admit of no remedy. Who would employ a black to minister at the 
bed of sickness ? Who would entrust to him the maintenance of his rights, 
and the protection of his interests in a court of justice ?—or what con- 
eregation would consent to receive him as a herald of salvation, whose lips 
should announce to them the will of heaven, and whose hands should break 
to them the bread of life? Whose feelings would not revolt, not only at 
seeing an individual of this class seated in the chair of state, presiding in 
‘our courts of justice, or occupying the hall of legislation, but even at seeing 
him elevated to the lowest and most trivial office in the community ? In all 
these respects the blacks, if not by the provisions of our constitution and 


laws, at least by public sentiment and feeling, and by sentiment and feeling 
too, which if groundless and reprehensible, admit of no correction—are a 
proscribed and hopeless race. But not only are none of the fields of generous 
enterprize and honourable ambition open to them, they are made to see 
and feel their debasement in the every-day intercourse of life. No matter 
what their characters may be, however amiable and excellent their spirit, 
and however blameless and exemplary their conduct, they are treated as an 
inferior and despised portion of the species. No one, unless himself sunk 
so low as to be an outcast from those of his own colour, ever associates with 
them on termsof equality.’ Extract from a sermon preached by Professor 
Hough, before the Vermont Colonization Society.”’—vol. i, pp. 84, 85. 


Well may it be declared that the patience of these people, whose 
colour happens not to be of the fashionable standard, is above all 
praise, and that the injuries and provocations they have to endure 
are far greater than either our Catholics or our Jews can name. 
But this proscribed race have shewn that they are undeserving of 
such ill-treatment, and have resolved to submit to the cruelty of 
the Society no longer. It has, says the Convention of the free 
people of colour, in their address to their brethren of the United 
States, 1833, ‘“‘ most grossly villified our character as a people ; it 
has taken much pains to make us abhorrent to the public, and then 
pleads the necessity of sending us into banishment. A greater out- 
rage could not be committed against an unoffending people; and 
the hypocrisy that has marked its movements deserves our uni- 
versal censure. We have been cajoled into measures by the most 
false representations of the advantages to be derived from our emi- 
gration to Africa. No argument has been adduced other than that 
based on prejudice ; and that prejudice founded on difference of 
colour.. If shades of difference in complexion are to operate to 
make men the sport of powerful caprice, the colonists may be again 
compelled to migrate to the land of their fathers in America.” 

It is nothing but the circumstance of colour that is the ground ‘of 
American tyranny to the people that thus forcibly remonstrate. 
Neither their intellectual capacity, nor their moral conduct is im- 
pugned. Yet the persecution and insults to which they are exposed 
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are such as would not be credited in England, or in any other part 
of Europe. ‘Free blacks,” says the African Repository —an organ 
of the Colonization Society, ‘‘ are a greater nuisance than even 
slaves themselves.”” What a condition to be reduced to, by no 
fault of their own! An enormous cruelty and injustice has first of 
all been committed in the act of subjecting men to slavery ; but 
what can be more fearfully wicked than that by no virtuous act of 
their own or their descendants, even when they have merited and 
obtained freedom,,is there a prospect of equal justice being extended: 
to them. This shocking injustice has become so deeply and 
broadly ingrained in America, as to escape the perception of many 
estimable people. 

“ ] trust, and I believe, that there are many of those who entertain con- 
temptuous opinions of their darker brethren, quite unconscious of their 
injustice and absurdity. They see the prisons and penitentiaries crowded 
with them, and are not aware that they are driven into them by their. 
‘poverty’ and not their ‘ will.’ They forget, or kuow not, that they have 
often to struggle with temptations and obstacles, that the ordinary share 
of human fortitude and forbearance cannot resist or remove. They are as 
little acquainted with them as our peers with our scavengers, or our fine 
ladies with their scullions. If, as servants, they are honest and civil, they 
look upon them as exceptions, that serve to prove the general character, 
and bright spots that shew the darkness and deformity of the general mass.”’ 
—vol.i, p. 123. 


But we must present a few instances, as given by the author, of. 
the persecution to which the free people of colour are subjected. 
Boston is the city alluded to, where civility and refinement are on’a 
supericr scale. 

‘* How far the aristocracy of the skin is carried in this pious city, may 
be seen by a curious document that was put into my hands by an aboli- 
tionist. A free black, some few years ago, came into possession of & pew 
in one of the churches here. It was the only thing he could obtain from 
aman who was unable, or unwilling, to pay a legal claim he had upon 
him. Having furnished it, he offered it for sale. Not finding a p»rehaser 
at the price he demanded—and few would be likely to give the full value 
for what no one imagined the owner would dare to make use of—he de- 
termined to occupy it himself ;—whether he was unconscious of the offence 
he was about to give, or thought he might as well speculate upon the 
white man’s pride, as, it would seem, the white man had speculated upon 
his submissiveness. The sensation produced by his unexpected appearance 
among the favoured children of Nature in the very sanctum sanctorum of 
their distinctions, can be described by those only who witnessed it.” ‘The 
next Sunday he took his wife and children with him. It should be observed 
that the coloured people are not admitted to places of worship, except to 
small pews or boxes set apart expressly for them, and so placed that they 
can hear without offending the fastidious delicacy of the congregatiou.— 
At Albany, there is one where a curtain is placed in front to conceal the 
occupants, when there are any; for those for whom:they are destined, 
seldom enter them, and speak of them with the contemptithey des¢rye,. ag 
‘ martin-holes’ and ‘ human menageries.’ It was now high time that notice. 
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should be taken of this contumacious spirit; and the intruder received the 
two following notes :— 
‘* «Mr. Brinsley. 

““* Sir,—If you have any pew-furniture in pew No. 38, Park-street 
Meéeting-house, you will remove it this afternoon. 

“ « GzorGs Opi0RNE, for the Committee. 
“ « March 6, 1830.’ 

‘*‘ With the above was the copy of a note, written the day before to this 
Agent of the Committe, in these words,— 

“ Dear sir,—Pew No. 38 in Park-street Church is let to Mr. Andrew 
Ellison. 

“ * Yours respeetfully, 
«¢ J, BuMSTEAD.’ 

** The other lettter was addressed * to Mr. Frederick Brinsley, coloured 
man, Elm-street ;’ the contents are as follow :— 

‘«* Boston, March 6, 1830. 
‘«* Mr. Frederick Brinsley. 

** * Sir,—The Prudential Committee of Park-street Church, notify you 
not to occupy any pew on the lower floor of Park-street Meeting-house 
on any Sabbath, or on any other day, during the time of Divine worship, 
after this date— and if you go there with such intent you will hazard the 
consequences. The pews in the upper galleries are at your service. 

«« GroreE Oprorne, for the Committee.’ 

“ Mr. Brinsley, on going again, found a constable at the pew-door. No 
further attempt was made to assert the rights of property against such a 
formidable combination; and we may seck in vain for the consequences, 
which Mr. Odiorne, with official brevity, says, would have been hazarded 
by another visit to the house of God. The offender is now removed from 
this scene of persecution and mortification, to a place ‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 1833—138. 

Many, very many grosser instances are narrated in these pages of 
American tyranny, towards the numerous class whose interests the 
author eloquently and perseveringly pleads. And is it in the boasted 
land of freedom and equality that these monstrous acts of tyranny 
on the part of the many and the strong, over the few and the weak, 
are so daringly committed? Is she not deeply in debt to out- 
raged humanity? Well may the author assert that not the least 
part of the debt is involved in the cruel indignities to which the 
free sons of those who were stolen from their native land are sub- 
jected by the descendants of the robbers. He adds, “I can say 
with the utmost sincerity, that I left England with a wish to do 
justice to America. I thought her character had been misrepre- 
sented, and I was anxious to collect facts that I might adduce in 
her vindication on my return. I soon found, however, that I must 
throw up my brief: the libel had become a criminal indictment ; 
and the former plaintiff was the defendant. I am now in the wit- 
ness-box ; and I trust the claims of justice will still be satisfied.” 
No longer let the Americans complain of the insults received from 
strangers, while they heap such wrongs upon their own country- 
men. 
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«If the charge of vulgarity be so galling, though uttered in a distant 
land by a few narrow-minded men, what must be the cry of utter and hope- 
less debasement, raised and repeated by millions againt those among whom 
they are doomed to live? Is calumny detestable when it distorts or de- 
rides, and blameless when it plants a dagger in the heart? If the whites 
had been slaves to a civilized community of blacks, and had, when eman-. 
cipated, been subjected to the same social excommunication to which they 
have condemned the free blacks, it may well be doubted whether they 
would not, at this moment, have been sunk to a level of civilization and 
respectability below that to which the latter have risen. For myself, I, 
have no doubt upon the subject: and it gives me an exalted idea of human 
energy, when I thus see it surmounting difficulties and discouragements, 
which the pride and wickedness of the old world never, in its worst periods, 
employed, to arrest the progress of human improvement. Will it be easier 
to resist the just claims, than it has been to check the career, of a people 
who possess the elastic force of Anteus? They well know that justice is 
not denied them in France or in England. Will the same man who is re-. 
spected in London submit to be degraded in NewYork ? Will he be contented 
to lay down or assume his ‘ indefeasible rights’ as he finds himself in Boston 
orin Paris? It cannot be: they are already more numerous than the 
whites were when they obtained their independence ; and every day, while 
it adds to the strength of the one, diminishes the relative superiority of the 
other. It will not be long before they will be released from a yoke, com-, 
pared with which the wrongs of the colonists were but an imaginary 
grievance. Rights of man, indeed !—the text of the declaration should 
be revised, and ‘* white’ inserted : wherever in that lying instrument, the 
words liberty — independence — honour—religion, occur, an enormous. 
‘caret’ should mark the passage.” —vol. i, pp. 392, 393. 

We have said, in our preliminary remarks, that the author treats 
of a variety of topics, although slavery, and the condition of. the. 
free people of colour, are his great theme. We may now add, that 
except on this crying and wide spread enormity, and the proverbial 
vanity of the nation, he treats with a kindly and londatory ANS 
almost every thing that comes under his consideration. For ex- 
ample, he was present at an election, in New York, and lends his 
unequivocal testimony to the orderly manner in which it was con- 
ducted—that being by ballot, which is very general, if not universal, 
throughout the middle and eastern States. At the present moment, 
this subject offers an unusual degree of interest to Englishmen, and 
therefore, we shall extract a few of our author’s statements respecting 
the election named. 

“This way of exercising the elective franchise is considered a very 
simple thing. No one thinks it more unmanly to vote in secrecy than 
to be shut up in ajury-room ; or that open voting would add to his con- 
sequence what it would take from his independence. Theré must have 
been a time when the ballot was un-American, as it was not long ago 
un-French, and as it is still un-English; but that was no more-admitted: 
as a valid objection to its adoption in either country, than ‘an opposite 
epithet would save it from abolition, if it proved injurious: Jobn Bull 
is more easily duped. He votes uniformly with his landlord ':+—but then, 
he votes like a man, openly and fearlessly. He is not allowed to have an 
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opinion :—but then he has a voice; and, when he bawls out for the 
squire, he may boast that he does not sneak, like a Yankee or a French- 
man, to the ballot box. 

“ The ballot has long been in use in North America. Oldmixon, in his 
History of Pennsylvania, in 1708, says that in the early periods of that 
colony, this mode of taking the votes having been laid aside, great in- 
convenience arose from its disuse. ‘ Mr. Penn, says he, ‘had all the 
laws so framed, that no difference was made in opinion, where property 
made no difference. All elections were by ballot; and the form of this 
government which, &c. ... But such is the weakness of human nature, 
that being itself imperfect, it cannot relish perfection; and the nearer 
anything approaches to it in this world, the more likely it is to disgust 
the people. This form was tco fine for the heavy intellects of some of 
the gross vulgar. They valued themselves, and with good reason in the 
main, on being Englishmen ; and scorned, as they said, to give their 
opinions and votes in the dark; they would do nothing which they durst 
not own, and their foreheads and voices should always agree with one 
another. ‘Thus they clamoured against that part of the constitution 
which secured the rest—the election by ballot; and never gave over 
elamouring till it was abolished, and the first order of government 
broken in upon in the most essential parts of it. Upon which factions 
of course commenced, and discontents and tumults followed, to the great 
disturbance and detriment of the colony.’ 

‘Colonel Napier observed the same effects from the same causes in the 
Ionian islands. ‘* While the ballot existed,’ such are his words in his 
work On the Colonies, ‘elections passed quietly, there was no canvas- 
sing ; rough natures grew rather more civil at such periods; the ther- 
mometer of urbanity ranged higher: no bribes were thought of, &c.... 
But when the open vote was established, the fiercest passions burst forth, 
&c.... Old and steady men regretted this disorder; they attributed it 

Il to the loss of the ballot. I have often said to my acquaintance, 
*‘ What! are vou and such a one enemies?’ ‘ Yes! the accursed elections 
cost me his friendship. The viva voce Colonel!—he cannot pardon my 
vote ; yet, had I given it to him, men, as d*ar to me as he was, would have 
cursed my children. We owe that to you, Englishmen: it perhaps suits 
your country; it don’t suit ours.’ ’—vol. ii, pp. 3—5. 

Mr. Abdy, on a visit to the city of New York gaol, to see some 
runaway slaves that had been captured, found that they had no 
means of support, but what was obtained from casual charity, or by 
waiting on the other prisoners; there was no legal provision for 
such persons. Their fate, as described, was cruel and unjust. 
Here our author had an opportunity of seeing Ex-sheriff Parkins, 
who had been for some time incarcerated for contempt of court 
for an alleged assault—having refused to find bail, and thereby 
acknowledge, as he thought, that the charge had any foundation. 
There 1s a touching account given of the old man. ‘ His oppo- 
nents,” says Mr. Abdy, “and their name was truly ‘legion,’ 
had accused him of insanity; but in the course of conversation I 
had with him upon different topics, I could perceive no indication 
of any tendency in that way in his mind, except what might be 
found in great volubility of language, and the frequent use of that 
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figure which Shenstone says is the forerunner of madness. He 
dealt largely in the parenthesis.” He was, nevertheless, very kind 
to the imprisoned fugitive slaves, and when his lawyer impertinently 
remonstrated with him on the ‘imprudence of interfering in their 
behalf, the reply was such as he merited, and so indignant was the 
Ex-sheriff, that he afterwards dismissed the functionary. 

The author was introduced to the President of the United States. 
The residence of this chief magistrate is described as handsome, 
but not splendid, being similar in the size and arrangements of the 
rooms, to the private house of a country gentleman in England of 
ten or twelve thousand a year. ‘The following sketch shows us 
courtiers even at Washington. 


‘We found the president, on our entrance to his sitting room, with 
two persons in close conversation. He rose from his chair, and received 
us with the usual ceremonies of the country; and, having requested us 
to be seated, resumed the discourse with his other guests. The topic, 
which lasted the whole time I remained—about half an hour—was en- 
tirely political, and referred to the agitation which his message to the 
senate had produced; digressing at intervals to the conduct of the bank 
party, the unjust imputations thrown out by the opposition upon his 
character, and the purity of motives by which he had ever been actuated. 
Though the greater part of what was said I had frequently heard before, 
in the shape of accusation or reply, I could not but be interested in the 
recital of wrongs, and the assertion of principles, through which the 
character of the man before me stood out in bold relief. It was plain 
enough, that strong personal feeling had been mixed up with no small 
portion of what had been publicly done or said; and that any weakness 
connected with either, presented vulnerable points both to foes atd 
friends. One or two things, during this short interview, struck me vefy 
forcibly. I saw clearly that a man’s good opinion of himself is the best 
handle by which you may lead him; that truth has as little chance of a 
familiar acquaintance with republican presidents as with imperial poten- 
tates; and that an American need not go to St. Petersburgh or St. 
James’s to find a courtier. I was, indeed, not a little surprised at the 
gross flattery with which this old man was fed; and I much doubt, 
whether Washington would have allowed any one, if such a person could 
have been found, to tell him that his visitors had spoken of him, as pos- 
sessed of the most courteous gentlemanlike address, exhibiting the most 
perfect candour and good sense, and inspired with a love of truth that 
must impress every one with respect, and convert opponents into friends. 
Such was the sort of language used, on this occasion, by men who -pro- 
fessed the highest regard for their chief magistrate, while they were 
doing their utmost to sink him in the estimation of a stranger. Oxen- 
stiern’s well known remark to his son recurred to my mind; and I _per- 
ceived that as little wisdom was required to govern in the new as in the 
old world. : 

“The president, among other things, said, that that august body, the 
senate, had disgraced itself by its personal attack upon him; an that 
Mr. Clay had asserted what he must have known to be false, as the ex- 
pression attributed to him was never uttered. Mr. Clay, however, did 
not say what was false in fact; as he. spoke merely of what had Leen a 
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rumour ; adding that the credit given to it was an evidence of publi¢ 
opinion, and the fears it had excited were now realized. He alluded to 
what was said to have passed between the president and Joseph Buona- 
parte ; to whom the former is represented as having declared that he 
should take Napoleon for the model of his government. It was on the 
occasion of another message, a sort of postscript to the protest, disavow- 
ing any intention on the part of the president to assume an uncontrolled 
power over the public revenues, that Mr. Clay, who had been absent for 
a few days, expressed himself in a manner so offensive to the former. 
My companion seemed anxious to turn the conversation ; and repeated 
to General Jackson something I had said, on our way to the house, about 
the state of Europe. It soon, however, reverted to its former channel ; 
and the slight interruption gave greater violence to the current. For my 
part, I was altogether astonished at a scene for which | was quite unpre- 
pared. When the ‘rabble’ that had followed Mr. Webster was spoken 
of witn derision; when the exploits at New Orleans were adduced as a 
proof that there would be no yielding to the menaces and threats that 
were said to have been made: and a joke of Mrs, Gadsby was related, 
that ‘she would head the ladies of Washington in defence of old 
Hickory :’ the attentive auditors filled up each pause with a smile of ap- 
proval, or an hysterical laugh, as forced as their attachment, and as 
hollow as their hearts. What a subject for Lucian or Le Sage! Here 
were the vices of acourt in all their deformities; arrogance without 
dignity, and adulation without refinement—a burlesque upon every thing 
exalted and manly !’’—vol. ii, pp. 170—173. 

Our author is not a little sarcastic in his strictures respecting 
Yankee vanity, as it is evinced in their presumed knowledge and 
use of the English language. He quotes the United States’ Ga- 
zette of July, 1834, which says that “‘ the inhabitants (of England) 
will look to the United States for a dictionary, some few years 
hence, by which they may read the classics of their ancestors, Steele, 
Johnson, and Addison.” After the same fashion, we suppose, the 
Yankee mode of spelling will soon be universal among the English, 
which we are sorry to see our author give way to, although he ex- 
cuses himself on the ground of having quoted frequently from the 
American writers, and of his desire to preserve uniformity through- 
out his pages. In following up the above boast, however, we 
are pleased to find him admitting, that doubtless, in the same 
manner, “ the French will seek commentators on Moliére and Boi- 
leau in Canada; the Spaniards visit Mexico to understand Quevedo 
and Cervantes ; and the posterity of the present Americans will 
take a trip to Liberia, that they may relish the polished pages of 
the (American) Courier and Inquirer, and study modesty from the 
liberal columns of the United States’ Gazette.” Regarding the 
subject of pronunciation, our author also quotes an American writer 
on Geography, who says there is far greater purity of idiom and 
intonation with them than in Great Britain, and adds that the same 
doctrine is generally taught. As the work from which this last 
boast is taken has been recommended to teachers by some of the 
most respectable men in the. country, Mr. Abdy cites some other 
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passages from it, besides those that claim such superiority in speak- 
ing and writing, among which is to be found the following, as 
accompanied by his judicious and severe comment. 

“<+In most countries of Europe,’ says the same author, ‘ vice is more 
prevalent among all classes, and morality and piety are less regarded than 
in the United States.’ This is, certainly,a most wonderful country. There 
is no end of testimonies to its greatness—present or future. I must 
quote one more. ‘It is the happiness of America, that almost every 
thing in her condition invites her to look forward with hope. Her 
perfect freedom, her rapid progress, the elastic energy of her national 
character, the boundless extent of her territory, her situation, far from 
the contentions of European nations, and safe from the dangers both of 
their friendship and of their hostility ; all awaken and justify the confi- 
dent hope, that she is destined to reach a —_— of prosperity which no 
other nation of ancient or modern times has attained.’—Preface to 
Memoir of Roger Williams. The author could hardly mean that Euro- 
peans are more prone than other people to cut one another’s throats; 
that there is no connexion between national prosperity and national 
arrogance—no tenacity of possession, or desire of acquisition, arising 
from extension of territory; and that man, ‘in leaving his dear native 
land behind’ for the new world, leaves behind him his pride and his 
pugnacity. The citizens of the United States are so often told, in fourth 
of July orations, in sermons, and speeches, and reviews, and magazines, 
and newspapers, and prefaces to literary works, that they are the greatest 
people under the canopy of heaven, that it is no wonder they believe 
what is so gratifying to the self-love of human nature, and what is con- 
firmed, in their own minds, by the very ridicule with which it is treated 
by other nations. As for the exemption from war, which is here claimed 
as the peculiar blessing of the country, it would perhaps be nearer the 
truth to say, that its inflictions are more likely to be felt in America than 
in Europe.’—vol. ii, pp. 366—368. 

In speaking of the periodical press in the United States, our: 
author boldly declares that there is no country in the world where 
it is less marked by independence of principle and integrity of pur- 
pose than it is here—characterising the editors as persons who 
cannot afford to keep a conscience amid the struggles of party 
warfare. He maintains that the degraded state of the press may’ 
be seen in the proposals and prospectuses occasionally issued by its 
conductors ; that the assumption of exclusive integrity proves its 
rarity, while it excites a doubt of its probability. In confirmation of 
this charge, which we are willing to believe is too sweeping, he states, 
that while conversing with a person at Cincinnati, he was shown a. 
letter, from which he took the extract in the following quotation. 

‘* After relating what had passed during the examination, at a public 
meeting, of a person who had been some time at Liberia, of which place | 

gave a most lamentable account, the writer adds: ‘ The newspapers 
have endeavoured to mislead the public on this subject, and have done it 
tu a considerable extent. We cannot get any explanation into any in- 
fluential paper, except the Evangelist, unless by chance. Charles King 
—editor of the American—told me the abolitionists are night. ‘ Why 
don’t you say so in your paper ?’ he laughed and replied: ‘The time has 
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not come yet,’ and in a few days he admitted a piece against us. One of 
the editors of the Daily Advertiser, of the name of Townsend, told me 
our cause was a justone. ‘* Why then do you not publish articles on our 
side?’ He looked angry, and said, ‘ The paper is my property : I’m not 
going to injure it.” So he says nothing on either side.” —vol. iii, p. 61. 

Although nothing can be imagined more perfect than the political 
apniiedians of the American republic, whether looking at the com- 
plexity of its structure, or the simplicity of its action, and as seemin 
to secure the best check to the personal and social infirmities of 
man, our author is of opinion that a closer inspection discovers a 
principle that menaces the system with destruction or dissolution, 
in the unequal division of light and liberty between the North and 
the South of the Confederation. He thinks that the approaching 
separation is already so distinctly casting its gloomy shadows forth, 
as to make the observer turn from the prospect with the bitterest 
feelings of regret and disappointment. He predicts also, that the 
treatment which the coloured population have endured, and are still 
subjected to, will ere long be followed by a dreadful retribution. 
Without entering into these speculations, however, we shall now 
proceed to some notices of scenes from which the great burden of 
the author’s labours and reasonings are drawn. 

' The true state of Liberia, that much boasted of settlement, the 
bantling of the Colonization Society, is described by our author as 
dep lorable, and the whole scheme to be such a failure as might be 
sufiocted from such an unprincipled and cruel attempt. It seems 
quite clear, that the motives which led to its establishment were not 
at all those of justice or philanthropy, but selfishness and the dread 
of amalgamation. Mr. Abdy obtained his information in various 
ways, and chiefly from persons who had been at Liberia, and wit- 
nessed the condition of the colony. From a Mr. Temple, who 
had been sent thither as a missionary, he received many precise 
facts. ‘I‘his person’s health had suffered so much from the 
climate, that he was compelled to return to America. 

*“ Of six others, who went out with him, all died, in addition to two 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian persuasion who had arrived previously. 
In fact, all the missionaries, who had gone from the United States to 
that part of Africa, had died, with the exception of one who was then on 
his way home. The conduct of those colonists who were employed in the 
interior as religious teachers was highly blameable. They had all become 
traders, and were carrying on a traffic, the profits of which were at the 
expense both of the natives and the settlers. They supplied the one with 
goods at their own prices, as they had obtained them from the other, by 
imposing upon their ignorance. The whole settlement was one mass of 
chicanery and corruption, extending even to the aborigines, as far as 


they had the means of retaliating on the strangers, or of practising the 
same frauds on one another. 

- * Temple drew the same picture as Jones, of the idleness that had ne- 
glected agriculture, and transferred all the hard work of the colony to 
the natives. Two thirds of the inhabitants at Monrovia were in a state 
of starvation; no statistical return was made of deaths to the local 
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authorities; and the decent performance of funeral rites was often 
denied. With the exception of eight or ten recaptured slaves, no con- 
versions had been effected among the native tribes. Temple, though he 
had suffered so much from the climate, and was fully resolved to have no 
kind of connexion with the colony, was willing, he said, to go as a mis- 
sionary into the interior. The Colonization Society, to whom he had 
communicated his wishes, had taken no public notice of his offer. They 
were highly offended with him for having given, in his letters from 
Liberia, such a discouraging representation of what he had witnessed. 
They urged him to contradict it by the publication of a more favourable 
statement, alleging, as a reason for the request and a motive for com- 
pliance, that their funds were exhausted, and little hope of a further 
supply remained, till the distrust in the public mind was removed, Eve 
artifice that cunning could suggest—every inducement that might be 
likely to work on a timid or a mercenary disposition, was used to enlist 
him in theircause. Though worn down by illness, and exposed to all 
the obloquy which hatred of colour can inflict, he firmly refused to par- 
ticipate in the guilt of deceiving his fellow-countrymen, in a matter in- 
volving their health, their comfort, and their lives. 

‘* His description of the emigrants, who went out with him, was truly 
distressing. Some of them were in acomplete state of destitution— 
without a blanket to le on, or a change of clothes. They had left many 
things behind, having been assured that they would get every thing they 
might want during the passage, and on their arrival. There was one 
woman without her husband, and a little girl who had neither parents, 
nor relatives, nor friends to take care of her. On his return, the scene 
he witnessed was heart-rending : the colonists imploring the captaiy on 
their knees to take them with him. Though he wanted hands, he was 
not permitted to give them a passage. A passport was necessary; the 
Governor was applied to: but he refused one on various pretences, and 
at last concealed himself to escape importunity. Such is the condition of 
this ‘ flourishing settlement’—grass growing in the streets of Monrovia 
—vermin destroying the vegetation—the settlers dying and desponding 
—unprotected from foreign vessels that intercept their trade with the 
native tribes—a prey to every sort of abuse, without a possibility of re- 
moving the impressions which the suppression of facts and the fabri- 
cation of falsehoods have produced at home:—a colony without a 
mother-country—a horde of semi-civilized helpless beings, without an 
acknowledged government—a mere band of buccaneers, with no regular 
commission to make peace cr wsr with the nations around, and without 
any security against the vengeance or injustice of barbarous or civilized 
communities—a set of intruders on a foreign soil, living under the hybrid 
and anomalous rule of a pseudo- philanthropic society, in conjunction with 
a hypocritical congress of States, which distrusts the power it grants and 
doubts its own privileges—liable to be exterminated by the savages in 
the neighbourhood, or to be dispersed by the first maritime power of any 
part of the globe, that may call in question the title-deeds uf its posses- 
sions,and thecharter of its political incorporation.”’—vol.iii,pp. 112—115, 

There is at New York an Abolition as well as a Colonization 
Society, between which there is a bitter warfare, not merely of a 
literary character, but where the stronger, which may be presumed 


to be on the side of inhumanity, has taken up ‘the cudgel in good 
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earnest. A mob encouraged, or at least not discouraged, by the 
mass of the citizens, who are in such alarm about amalgamation, for 
days marauded the city and attacked the churches, houses, and 
persons of the coloured people, as well as of the Abolitionists, in 
the most ferocious manner. 

“ A silly cry of ‘ amalgamation’ had exasperated the public mind ; and 
so completely obstructed the perception of truth, that it was believed, 
not only that the abolitionists wished the two races to mingle their abhor. 
rent and abhorred embraces, but that the instrument of their unhallowed 
project was to be the adoption of measures which would necessarily set 
limits to the dreaded evil, by raising both master and slave from the vices 
of their condition; while they would rescue the cone from violence and 
the other from a brutal and factitious passion. Never was any nation 
exhibited in a more contemptible light! Never did pride, and prejudice, 
and presumption gain more thorough mastery over the heart and the in- 
tellect. It makes one blush for the inhumanity and folly of mankind. 
We are lost in astonishment to see how little influence either religion or 
philosophy is able to exercise over men who boast of their attainments in 
both! How slow is the progress of truth even among the most favoured 
people! We look back to the kindred superstitions of past ages, and we 
can scarcely believe that civilization could ever have overcome such ob- 
stacles to its advancement. 

“ While these disgraceful scenes were going on, the daily press was 
adding fuel to the flame it had created. The Times of New York said, 
‘ The spirit which pervaded the throng had been aroused into action by a 
long and aggravating course of reckless proceedings, contrary to the first 
principles of public justice.’-—*‘ In our judgment,’ said the Albany Argus, 
‘the abolitionists, by their mad measures and insane obstinacy, are en- 
dangering the peace and safety of the country. In this view, we regret 
that the laws have not armed the executive with authority to banish them 
from the country, upon the same principle that dogs are muzzled in hot 
weather, and foreign voyagers compelled to undergo quarantine.’ 

“The New York American, the editor of which acknowledged to 
Lewis Tappan that the abolition cause was a just one, thus expressed 
himself,—‘ They (the rioters) did, indeed, in their proceedings at the 
Chatham Chapel, show that they were actuated by a spirit which one 
cannot help admiring; and their conduct, considering all the circum- 
stances, would be contemplated with more pride then blame by their 
fellow citizens: but this spirit, so admirable, is a most delicate spirit to 
deal with; and the conduct, so laudable in one instance, most dangerous 
as a precedent.” A whole book might be filled with similar quotations 
from the journals of the day.’’—vol. iii, pp. 116—118. 

It looks strange, that where the people boast of having got rid of 
slavery themselves, as they do in New York and the northern 
States, they should be so incensed against those who would have 
the Southern Provinces follow the same course. But it is this 
maddening terror of amalgamation that frightens them from their 
propriety and deadens every moral sense. One might well say, 
that a people who have for ages encouraged slavery, and reaped 
benefit from the slave trade, have now no right to complain of ‘the 
large infusion of sable brethren that has been fixed among them, 
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But it is enough with the unjust and outrageous Americans, that 
now there is a danger of the opposite skinned races becoming inter- 
mixed, to sanction any cruelty and any falsehood. It is found to 
be a convenient and resistless catch-word, to say that the Emanci- 
pists wish for an increase of Mulattoes, and that leading men of this 
philanthropic society have no repugnance to such an intermixture. 
How will the fair of New York relish the following exposure and 
lecture ? 

‘I was astonished that the young women would not see, if they could 
not feel, the indelicacy of discussing the subject of ‘ amalgamation.’ To 
found objections to the matrimonial union on physical, not on moral 
grounds, betrays an impurity of ideas which could never gain admittance 
into a well-regulated mind. Swift says, ‘the nicest people have the 
nastiest ideas ;) and what I witnessed in America bears out his assertion. 
The same people, who scrupulously avoid the use of certain innocent 
words, because they are sometimes applied in an indecent way, were 
talking, from morning to night, about the sexual passion, with a vehe- 
mence of manner, and in a tone of earnestness, utterly abhorrent from 
the generally received notions of propriety. 

“] had always thought that there was something dignified and deco- 
rous about marriage—something in the intercourse between the sexes, 
to raise it above the grovelling appetite of the brute creation—some 
little admixture of mentaland moral qualities to charm the imagination, 
and give play to our love of the gentle virtues ;—but, from all I could 
make out of the innumerable debates I heard on the subject, it appeared 
to be almost an universal feeling, that the whole matter was to be decided 
upon by physical considerations alone ; that the sole avenue to the heart 
was through the eye, as it rested on the skin; that the circle, within 
which the taste and the affections were suffered to range, was circum- 
scribed by boundaries, from which it is exempt when applied to other 
objects in all their diversified forms and colours; and that, in short, the 
whole affair was purely sensual, in its most disgusting and degrading 
grossness. This may, for aught I know, be very true; but the opposite 
error is at least complimentary to our nature, and may elevate where it 
fails to enlighten.””—vol. ili, pp. 125, 126. 

But what are we to edith of a country where an immoral inter- 
course is looked upon with less repugnance than wedlock between 
the white and the black? Yet pi. is the fact, as declared by our 
author ; and he quotes the printed language of a minister of the 
Gospel for the preference. Not to dwell longer on such matters, 
which, however, from the enormity of the evils involved in their na- 
ture, necessarily and loudly call for the gravest consideration, and the 
most indignant censure, we shall here notice that the avoidance and 
abhorrence, on the part of the whites, of their coloured brethren, 
may be clearly understood from the simple fact, that in the Phila- 
delphia Directory, their names have a cross prefixed to them, and 
in the Boston Guide they are placed at the end of the book by 
themselves. And yet, many of them are of the first respectability, 
whether character or wealth be considered. Speaking of Hartford, 
the author says, ! 
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“ Throughout the Union, there is, perhaps, no city, containing the 
same amount of population, where the blacks meet with more contumel 
and unkindness than at this place. Some of them told me it was hardly 
safe for them to be in the streets alone at night. One man assured me 
that he never ventured out after day-light, without some weapon of 
defence about him. No young woman of that race, if she would avoid 
insult, dare pass through the town, in the dusk of the evening, without 
aman to protect her. To pelt them with stones, and cry out nigger! 
nigger! as they pass, seems to be the pastime of the place. I had seen 
and heard so much of the indignities and cruelties heaped on the heads 
of this persecuted race, that I had ceased to feel surprise at any thing I 
was told on the subject. Indignation, I trust, | shall never cease to feel ; 
and I blame myself for not having spoken more strongly and more fre- 
quently against these enormities. I could perceive that I had given great 
offence in several quarters, by the expression of my sentiments. It 
would be more to my honour if I had given more reason for it. 

“ A stranger can declare his opinions on any matter with much greater 
freedom in France or England—I believe I might add in Austria or Tur- 
key—than in America—the only country on the surface of the globe 
where philanthropy is persecuted or sneered at, and where ‘ high and 
low, rich and poor,’ have conspired together to put down humanity.” — 
vol. ili, pp. 206, 207. 

We shall now present our readers with portions of one of the most 
interesting chapters in these volumes ; we mean the account of the 
author’s interview with the celebrated Unitarian, Dr. Channing. 
Mr. Abdy states, that on reading from his journal this account to 
some of the Doctor’s friends, he was particularly requested not to 
publish it; as they thought it might injure the good cause, by 
exciting a feeling of hostility to it among those attachéd to that 
eminent man. But this consideration only afforded the author a 
stronger motive for publication, as it showed what are the obstacles 
that obstruct an impartial inquiry into the momentous subject 
referred to. We must here either give copious extracts, or fail in 
doing justice to the arguments maintained between the parties. In 
justice to the author, whether his doctrines be right or wrong, it 1s 
proper that he should be heard in a discussion, where he puts forth 
his strength, and brings into‘a focus, so to speak, the ground-work 
of his principles. We may designate his discussion with Dr. Chan- 


ning as the argument of the whole Essay upon the condition of the 
people of colour. 


‘«« After some common-place observations, which the ceremony of in- 
troduction drew on, I stated, in allusion to something in the letter I had 
brought with me, that I had, during my residence in America, felt deeply 
interested in the condition of a large portion of the community, who ap- 
peared to be condemned, from no fault or crime on their part, to a state 
of degradation, of which no one who has never been out of Europe could 
form an adequate conception. I referred, among other instances, to the 
separation at meals between the two races. The Doctor asserted, in reply, 
that the feeling, which induced the white man to reject his culoured 
brother from his table, was the same with that which excluded the ser- 
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vant from his master’s society; and that the prejudice, which the feudal 
lord entertained against his serf, was analogous to the antipathy of which 
I had given an example. To this 1 objected, that the distinction, of 
which I spoke, was that of colour not of rank: that the qualification, 
required for admittance to equality, might be obtained by the domestic, 
or his descendants, but was out of the reach of the Africo-American, 
till the A2thiopian was enabled to change his skin; and that I could not 
admit the analugy, without admitting that the persons, to whom it was 
applied, were to remain and be treated as servants—the very thing 
against which I was contending :—the end I had in view being to classify 
men according to their character and condition, and not to confound the 
learned with the illiterate, or the wealthy with the indigent;—an 
arrangement that would be sure to mortify one party and embarrass the 
other. As for the serf, he had none of those political rights which the 
free black possessed :—he had the advantages neither of property nor of 
education. He was not excluded from social intercourse with freemen 
of the same class, and was subject to no further disabilities than were ‘to 
be found.in most communities during their progress to refinement, He 
was not marked as an object of insult and contempt wherever he went— 
he was as much a man as his lord—he was not an outcast—a Pariah. 


“There were other prejudices in the world, I was told, equally pain- 
ful to their objects, and equally deserving of our atterition. The answer 
was that they were neither permanent nor general—that they were neither 
so odious to those who suffered from them, nor so disgraceful to these 
who cherished them: that few would defend, and none were afraid 
condemn them, and that little improvement of the human mind could be 
looked for, while a superstition so degrading was permitted to weaken its 
powers and sully its attainments. 

“T was assured, that all those coloured persons, who had come under 
the notice of the Doctor, were men of indifferent character; that ‘the 
whole race were remarkable for want of sympathy with one another's 
misfortunes: and that, according to the evidence of a correspondent. in 
Philadelphia, the generality cf those of African descent in that city, were 
degraded to the lowest state. 

‘ To the first assertion I could merely object, that the experience of one 
man ought not to settle a question involving the character and condition 
of millions; and that a comprehensive conclusion could not be drawn 
from a few limited cases, To the second, I replied, that all I had ever 
heard upon the subject, from men who differed widely upon other points, 
concurred in ascribing qualities directly the reverse of those imputed by 
him, and that a contrary opinion was so prevalent as to throw suspicion 
on the free blacks, as assistants or accessaries in almost every case of 
escape from slavery. As for the testimony of the Philadelphian, little 
credit is due toa man, who deposes to facts that may be proved to be false 
by official documents, to be ignorant of which is to be guilty of ne 
towards those he condemns.””—vol. iti, pp. 217— 220. 


The Doctor stated that he entertained no prejudices himself, and 
thut he had remonstrated with the driver of a stage for not admit- 
ting his coloured servant into his coach; and yet he acknowledged 
that his white and black servants were in the habit of eating. at. 
separate tables.. A hint was then given that there were. different. 
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races of men. Mr. Abdy observed, that if such was the case, it 
entitled the inferior race to greater indulgences, and spares not the 
Doctor in these pages from the additional mortification of finding 
a number of extracts from his published discourses, in which very 
opposite sentiments are stated to those held during the oral discus- 
sion we are upon. We quote one of them. 


‘«* We undoubtedly feel ourselves to be all of one race; and this is 
well: we trace ourselves up to one pair, and feel the same blood flowing 
in our veins. But do we understand our spiritual brotherhood? Do we 
fee] ourselves to be derived from one Heavenly Parent, in whose image 
we are all made, and whose perfection we may constantly approach? Do 
we feel that there is one divine life in our own and in all souls? This 
seems to me the only true bond of man to man. Here isa tie more 
sacred, more enduring, than all the ties of this earth, Is it felt ? and do 


we in consequence truly honour one another ??—Dr. Channing’s Dis- 
courses.’’—vol. iil, p. 221]. 


The Doctor, in his argument with our author, is reported to have 
proceeded to say, that there was no reason to suppose that any 
humiliation was inflicted by the national customs, in respect of the 


people of colour; he denied that antipathy was the cause, and 
asserted that it was the effect of slavery. 


‘** | qualified what I had said upon this subject by referring to that well- 
known operation of the mind by which a reciprocal action takes place 
between two ideas, and that which was prior in time becomes posterior in 
influence. I may perhaps be excused for offering further explanation of 
my meaning, that the opinion, if false, may be corrected. We all know 
that habits are continued and extended by the feelings they have created, 
and how much difficulty is experienced in subduing affections long after 
the motives that induced them have ceased. The negro intellect stands 
lewer in the estimation of a Virginian, than it did in that of Las Casas, 
or whoever it was that first recommended the employment of African 
labour. ‘This, in one sense, is the result of slavery, while in another 
and in a much stronger sense, it upholds it. The Mahometans enslave the 
Christians, because they despise them; and the debasement to which they 
reduce them, confirms their contempt. When the people of the same 
nation, as the Africans, make slaves of one another, the latter are better 
treated, and no reason against their enfranchisement and elevation exists 
in any disdain that is felt for their minds, or in any apprehension of an 
intermixture with their masters. I insisted upon this distinction, because 
I feel convinced that if there were no prejudice in the northern States, 
there could be no slavery in the southern, while their union continues. 
Hence I observed tothe Doctor, that the Indians, who had never, or very 
rarely, been treated as slaves, were suffering under the same sort of con- 
tempt as the blacks ; that in those States where slavery had been abolished, 
the prejudice was so much more intense than where it still existed, that 
the planters themselves complain of it when they bring their slaves with 
them to the north. 

“Tf, said I, a man is despised not for his crimes, but for his own or his 
father’s misfortunes, such injustice ought not to go unpunished or unex- 
posed. The Doctor thought the best way to combat the prejudice was 
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to elevate its object. - This method I conceived was impracticable, as the 
rejection of moral distinctions was the very evil complained of. No im- 
pression, | was told, could be made by entreaty or remonstrance on habits 
so long formed; and that, therefore, it must be left to time and the 
better conduct of the aggrieved, to convert contumely into respect, and 
obtain those rights which are now denied. 

“IT could not see how the white man’s mind was to be enlightened 
from without, when no corrective was applied within. I thought it neither 
just nor judicious to wait till jealousy was subdued by the presence of the 
very attentions and accomplishments it dreaded. lalluded to a statement 
just made, that the poorer classes of whites had been much offended with 
the abolitionists for their civility to the coloured people, and the pains they 
took to educate their children. A few minutes after, the conversation 
turned on the difficulty that was felt in procuring work fur the blacks, 
with whom the whites refused to labour. This was a fact, that the 
Doctor, with all his knowledge of the race, had never heard of before. 
‘ Why,’ he asked, ‘ should we not encourage them by dealing with them 
for what we want?” ‘ That,’ 1 replied, ‘ would be adding fuel to the 
flame. It has just been said that the whites are much displeased with the 
kindness shewn them—how will they feel when their bread is thus taken 
from them by the very people they are jealous of? They want no favour 
or preference. All they claim isa fair trial; and that the evidence of 
colour may not be suffered to outweigh those testimonies from character 
and conduct, which decide the merits of other men. Society owes them 
respect in proportion to the services they render it.” —vol. iii, pp.223—226. 


The author mentioned that he should publish an account of what 
he had seen of the coloured race in America. The Doctor had no 
objection to any fair statement on the subject. The latter also 
thought that if some great genius were to appear among the coloured 
people, their lot might be ameliorated through the admiration and 
sympathy that he would excite. The former thought it hard that 
the fate of nearly three millions should be contingent on the appear- 
ance of a miracle. 


‘Throughout the whole of this protracted discussion, my opponent 
seemed to take it for granted that it turned upon the claims of a race na- 
turally inferior to our own—a method of begging the question more suited 
to the predilections of the disputant, than the common rules of logic. That 
they were doomed to be ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’ appeared 
to be a reasonable postulate. They were invariably spoken of as ‘ servants,’ 
whose proper place was in the kitchen; where they were to take their 
meals apart, because they did not complain of a distinction, which com- 
plaint would render more galling; and because no white servant would 
remain in the establishment, if it were otherwise arranged—a determina- 
tion so utterly unworthy of notice, that no man who wishes to be respected 
by his domestics, would allow them to decide upon the usages of his own 
house, and no great or good mind would for a moment place personal con- 
venience in collision with a sense of duty, or sacrifice principle to vulgar 
malevolence. 

‘« When I was told that the prejudice was invincible, and that no effort, 
therefore, should be made to subdue it, I could not admit either the pre- 
mises or the conclusion, unless it were <emonstrated that truth and reason 
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had lost their influence on the national mind; and that it was the result; 
not the motive, of human actions, that ought to determine the line of our 
conduct, and regulate the conscience. If Luther and Calvin, I argued, had 
thus reasoned, the world might still have been groaning under the yoke of 
spiritual oppression. The Doctor said it was a hardship to be deprived of 
work by the refusal of mechanics to associate with men of a different com- 
plexion, This reluctance, I begged leave to say, was encouraged and sup- 
ported by a similar refusal, on the part of the wealthier portions of society, 
to admit, under any circumstances whatever, the class excluded to a par- 
ticipation of the courtesies and refinements they enjoyed themselves. The 
carpenter, or blacksmith, was not more aggrieved than the clergyman, or the 
physician; while the former might see in the ignorance of his brother 
workman an excuse, which might be supposed to be wanting in the other 
case. It was not the mere privation of a privilege, but the utter hopeless- 
ness of ever attaining it, that was felt as a grievance. It was the condem- 
nation to a state of inferiority and contumely that was so galling ; it was 
the unnatural association in the white man’s mind between an indelible 
mark that Divine wisdom had impressed on the skin, and the character of 
the wearer, that constituted the wrong complained of ;—a wrong that no- 
thing could ever compensate or soften, an injustice that must necessarily 
expose the son of Africa to oppression and opprobrium, and shut him out 
from the enjoyment of those rights, which the declaration of his country’s 
independence had solemnly promised to assure to all within its bosom.” — 
vol. ili, pp. 229—231. 

He declared it to be the result of his reflections that the best way 
would be to educate the coloured people in separate schools, and 
alleged as a proof of his regard for them, that the African schools 
of Boston had originated with him. The author thought this was 
a method of attempting to destroy a distinction by continuing it. 

“ The most striking feature in what passed, during this interview, was the 
attempt of a philosoplier, to find in the extent and intensity of a prejudice a 
reason for its continuance—to confound the subject of superstition with its 
victim (as if the best way to cure Cotton Mather of witch-finding would 
have been to teach the old women of Salem divinity, or as if a mono- 
maniac could be restored to reason by placing the object of his illusion in 
a new position), and to leave the task of correction not to the conscience 
of the proud man, but the conduct of him whom he scorns for not having 
the ‘ wedding garment’ he wears himself. ‘I should be sorry,’ said the 
reverend Doctor, ‘ to say any thing that may lessen the sympathy you feel 
for the blacks.” I assured him that I did not feel for them, because they 
differed from me in complexion, but because they resembled me in mind. 
As one branch of the human family, they are entitled to my sympathy, as 
much as any other. The humblest of them is one of those ‘ little ones,’ 
to offend whom, is to offend the great Father of all. The conversation 
concluded, with an observation, from the other side, that prejudices and 
follies existed in every country, and that this was one of the consequences 
of the existing state of society :—a truism I was so little inclined to con- 
trovert, that it had formed the ground work of all that I had been saying. 

‘* As for the inequalities which prevailin the world, whatever grievances 
may attend them fall indiscriminately on all, as the wealth, and rank, and 
vanity, and ambition, in which they originate, change hands. One evil can 
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never sanction another ; nor is ita valid objection to the reformation of an 
abuse, that it cannot embrace all. I had spoken with considerable warmth 
and earnestness; but, I trust, without forgetting what was due froma 
stranger to a distinguished manin his own house. I thought it right, how- 
ever, to apologize for the excess which had appeared on my part, both of 
zeal and of loquacity. I should probably have exhibited less of the former, 
if there had been more of the latter on the other side. But the Doctor 
throughout was extremely cold and reserved, and seemed to weigh every 
word before he gave it utterance ;—urging me to continue, as if to take 
time for reflection. Having declined to partake of the refreshment which 
was politely offered me, I took my leave of this celebrated writer. 

‘‘T have related the details of what passed on this occasion with the 
same object that would lead an Eastern traveller to record the opinions of 
a high-caste Brahmin. What an humiliating contrast does this acknow- 
ledged cradle of civilization present with its boasted asylum! How great 
is the difference between the convert to Unitarianism in the east, and its 
champion in the west!—between Rammohun Roy and Dr. Channing! 
The Shaster could not take away moral courage from the one, nor the Bible 
give it to the other. In the darkest ages of cruelty and ignorance, the 
cause of truth and justice has found its friends and martyrs. But who, in 
the whole compass of American literature, has stood up against the brutal 
superstition of his country? What will posterity say, when they see, 
among the most distinguished of her writers, not one solitary instance of 
a man who was willing to sacrifice the paltry ambition of the hour to 
principle ;—not one who could rise above the infected atmosphere around 
him ;—not one who had mind enough to perceive the gross idolatry of his 
contemporaries, or heart enough to denounce it ’—while the few who are 
destined to take the lead as moral teachers, have been reproved for their 
boldness by those who have usurped the throne, and are repelled from a 
nearer approach by the very persons who ought to have honoured them 
with their applause, and aided them with their co-operation.” —vol, iii, 
pp. 23383—236. 

Before the author left America the Doctor preached a sermon 
against slavery, in consequence, as the former was told, of what had 
passed between them ; a compliment of no mean order, and such, 
as seems to us, to have been really merited: One extract more, 
for the sake of principle, and to exhibit our author’s skill and 
strength :— 


‘That the Unitarians, as a body, should, while they profess to be the 
fearless and unbiassed advocates of freedom, have as yet done nothing to 
shew their sincerity, by putting into practice those principles which have 
cost nobler men their lives or their fortunes, is, however discreditable to 
America, no matter for surprise. What Jew will admit ham to his table, 
when the High Priest will not eat pork? Parties, coteries, and sects are 
governed by “their leaders. Whether in politics, literature, or religion, 

‘man-worship,’ as it is termed, seems to be the fashion of the country. 
People admire the dial-plate, and forget the works which alone give it value. 
The Unitarians know their duty, but they dare not act up to it. In the 
Christian Examiner, one of their periodical publications (1830), is the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘ There is nothing more humbling than the history of 
prejudices, when they have ceased to awaken any feeling...... We feel 
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that there must ‘be a want of generosity in the breast that harbours and 
defends them, and that nothing can be done for moral or intellectual im- 
provement tillthey are done away. But such prejudices become alarming, 
when they come armed with the authority of numbers. Then truth lies 
brow-beaten and still, leaving its wrongs to be redressed by the reformer, 
Time. The prejudice passes from breast to breast, and from generation 
to generation. TThongh in the hearts of a few, it was an obstinate and 
passive affection, in the hearts of many, it grows savage, blood-thirsty, and 
revengeful.’” A recent number of this journal contains a defence of slavery, 
or such a palliation of its guilt, as amounts to a vindication. Not long 
ago a promise was made to Mr. May, that an article he had written in 
favour of emancipation, should be mserted in its columns. It was not, 
however, admitted ; the refusal heing accompanied with this observation : 
‘It would be against the interest of the work to publish such an essay in 
it.” ’—vol. iii, pp. 238—240. 

We think that enough has been presented in our pages, to sub- 
stantiate the general criticism passed upon them in our opening 
remarks. Perhaps some may fancy that they discover after a full 
perusal of Mr. Abdy’s three volumes, a covert attempt to frighten 
mankind with the practical evils of republicanism. We care little 
for such a design. Our deep and sustained interest has been called 
forth by him in an unusual degree and extent, in behalf of oppressed 
humanity ; and so long as we know that he has truth and goodness 
on his side in this paramount field, which has with him been abl 
and variously laboured, we must admire his work. We doubt not, 
that among supporters and opponents, Mr. Abdy’s tour will create 


a stir of no ordinary nature; and that good will arise out of the 
inovement, we cannot for a moment despair of. 





Art. II].— The Life of Edmund Kean. 2 vols. London: Moxon. 1835. 


‘THESE two volumes contain some valuable lessons. Not that the 
real life of the celebrated tragedian, who is the subject of them, 
was of an elevated or excellent order in any of the intellectual or 
moral displays most worthy of man’s admiration and culture. In 
such a sense he was a spoilt, and pitiable creature. Take him off 
the stage, and he was a hero in nothing praiseworthy, in nothing 
but privations, vagabondizing, folly, and dissipation. Indeed we 
believe that actors almost universally, out of the theatre, are an in- 
sipid, monotonous, and inferior class, as respects manly and solid 
acquirements ; or if uncommon energy of character belong to them, it 
is but seldom that this superior strength finds its delight in truly 
elegant and decidedly important employment. We are speaking of 
the profession in the ordinary and continued current of life. We 
can scarcely call to mind a theatrical name that has ever been 
eminent, as connected with any public measure or event, of a poli- 
tical, a philanthropic, or speculative kind. With few exceptions, 
even literary actors are unknown. They are players, but nothing 
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more, and so accustomed have we been (we speak only for ourselves) 
to see and hear of them at night, and under an artificial light, that 
when chancing to perceive any one of the corps in broad day again, 
we never can resist bestowing a second look upon the reality, as if 
it had unaccountably escaped from its mysterious and undefined 
state. The players seem to us not to be of this world ; and yet 
their unearthly condition has not obtained, in our imagination, any 
such fascination as that which should lead us to long for a share in 
it. We have become so convinced that its glory is but a false 
glare, that its finery is but a tawdriness, as to think any state of 
existence would be preferable, even that in which penury is com- 
bined with hard labour, and anxiety without gleams of meteorlike 
joy. Such, too, we are satisfied, is the decision formed by every 
man who is acquainted with human life and the constitution of the 
human mind. And yet the young, the thoughtless, and the san- 
guine, who behold the world through the medium of a romantic 
perspective, very frequently judge differently. To all such we re- 
commend a perusal of the present volumes; to these dreamers 
about an actor’s life, as if it were a personification, from year to 
year, of heroism and poetic visions, Edmund Kean furnishes an af- 
fecting lesson. Who ever was hailed with such a sudden and uni- 
versal admiration? upon whom was wealth ever so copiously poured ? 
And yet, who is there that peruses these pages, that would ex- 
change his lot for similar fortune, taking it with its preceding 
privations, and its succeeding fatality ? 

We repeat that these volumes contain valuable lessons ; nor have 
we perused them without strong emotions of regret and pity. Poor 
Kean! thoughtless, erring, and yet admired man! We knew, 
heretofore, of his extravagancies and his vices, of his matchless con- 
ception and portraiture of the passions, of the energy of his genius, 
of his generosity and lofty spirit of independence. But we never 
had, so fully and impressively brought together, the chained series 
of vicissitudes that chequered his hurried and passionate career ; we 
never knew so clearly how his superior mind was in early boyhood 
made shipwreck of by an unprincipled and base mother—if Miss 
Carey was his mother. For what more need be said of this period 
of his existence, than that he seems not to have known more of a 
mother, than that she was the person, who even in his childhood, 
made him the victim of a low and mercenary publicity? His 
mind was squandered, his principles devastated as soon and as 
quickly as their growth and fine promise appeared ; nor can we paint 
to ourselves a succession of future events equal to those that fell 
out in his history, for hastening to rankness, and premature wither- 
ing, the plant that had been so distorted in its seedling state. 

To us Kean’s life is the subject of the deepest commiseration. 
Besides the misusage to which he was at an early ageexposed, 
and the privations which his strolling life was constantly encounter- 
ing—a style of life unavoidably the offspring of his early habits—he 
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was a man whose feelings and principles often command admiration 
and tender regard. Nay, were it for nothing but the matchless 
manner in which he has often worked upon our nature, by inspiring us 
with a portion of his own towering soul, by carrying us away in the 
whirlwind of his passion, there must have remained the strong ties 
of affectionate sympathy, and to a certain extent kindred tastes. 
We have seen him die so often in assumed character, that his real 
death scene is awfully impressive, and brings us in these pages to the 
very bed-side, where he performed his last part in a manner. more 
perfect than he had ever done, to weep, to lament, and to pray. 

A word as to the part of Barry Cornwall, the author of these vo- 
lumes. We think he has made the best of his materials. The spirit 
of the biographer is candid and liberal, and such as becomes one 
erring mortal to record of another. There appears to us to be not 
unfrequently displayed a considerable degree of self-complacency in 
the writer’s manner; nor Is it least, when he is instructing us, in 
the introduction, as to what he pretends not todo. The work, 
however, is fair and appropriate, neither exalting his hero, nor de- 
grading him beyond what a humane view of the facts warrant. As 
the first volume is by far the most interesting of the two, as re- 
gards the novelty of their contents, and the character of the inci- 
dents, we shall chiefly take our citations from that portion of the 
work. 

The birth and parentage of Edmund Kean remain in doubt, and 
are unknown. He seems himself to have been uncertain on these 
points. According, however, to the author’s best conclusions, he 
was the son of one Edmund Kean, by Ann Carey, and was born in 
the year 1789. By both of these lines a theatric life had been in 
repute. His earliest years were of a migrating character, being 
sometimes with his reputed mother, and sometimes with Miss Tids- 
well. At one time the father put him out to nurse, where by mis- 
usage, he was allowed to become crooked ; but these indications of 
weakness disappeared long before he became a man. In the 
meanwhile, his mother pursued her itinerant habits as an actress, 
and sometimes by going from house to house with flowers, powder, 
pomatum, &c. forsale. When he grew old enough to accompany 
her, she took him with her, because his appearance was highly inte- 
resting—his beauty being so great, and his symmetry so remark- 
able, that one old lady inquired if he were “ really a living child.” 
At an early age he appeared on the Drury-lane stage in some very 
young characters, such as a little cupid, page to Sir John Falstaff, 
&e. He began to recite Rolla’s address to the Peruvians, Satan’s 


address to the Sun, and portions of Richard the Third, &c., at 
various places. 


** Mrs. Charles Kemble recollects hearing a clanking noise at the theatre 
one night, and on inquiring as to the cause, was answered, ‘ It is only 
little Kean reciting Richard the Third in the green-room ; he’s acting after 
the manner of Garrick. Will you go and see him? -He is really very 
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clever.’ And there he was, ‘ really very clever,’ acting toa semicircle of 
gazers, and exhibiting the fierceness, and possibly some of the niceties of 
that character, in which, fifteen years afterwards, he drew to the theatre 
(which he enriched and adorned) thousands and thousands of spectators, 
-” built up for himself a renown that will last—that must last—as long 

‘ the actor’s fame.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 15, 16. 

"ia was an intelligent, merry, and reckless boy. His mother 
made him the subject of panegyric to her pomatum customers, and 
at length succeeded in getting him introduced to Mrs. Clarke, the 
wife of Mr. Clarke, of Guildford-street. 


« A thundering rap is heard at the door. The footman, with an approx- 
imation to a grin on his face, enters and announces—‘ Master Carey, ma’am. 
—‘ Master Carey?’ was the inquiry. ‘ Yes, ma’am; he comes from his 
mother, Miss Carey, who brings the perfumery here to sell. He says he is 
Master Carey.’ ‘ Show him up by all means.’ Mrs.Clarke stood. The door 
was thrown open, and a slim pale boy, of about ten years old, enters—very 
poorly clad, ragged, with dirty hands, face washed, delicate skin, brilliant 
eyes, superb head of curled and matted hair, and a piece of a hat in his hand ! 
With the bow and air of a prince he delivers his message : ‘ My mother, 
madam, sends her duty, and begs you will be so good as to lend her a 
shilling to take the spangled tiffany petticoat out of pawn, as she wants i= 
to appear in at Richmond to-morrow.’ In answer to this petition, the lady 
put forth an interrogation; ‘ Are you the little boy that can act so well ?” 
A bow of assent, and a kindling cheek were the sole reply. ‘ What can 
you act?’ ‘The answer was, ‘ Richard the Third—Speed the Plough— 
Hamlet—and Harlequin.’ ‘I should like very much to see you,’ said the 
lady. ‘I should be proud to act to you,’ was the return. ‘ Well, here’s 
the money for your mother,’ said Mrs. Clarke; ‘but stay,’ added she, 
throwing open the door of the back drawing-room, where her husband 
sate writing. He was a grave stout man, who had left off going to plays. 
She brought forward our hero: * This is little Edmund Carey.’ A low 
bow from Master Edmund Carey finished the introduction. Mr. Clarke 
looked at him, and was struck with his air, as well as his delicate and ex+ 
pressive features, and which, contrasted with the poverty of his clothes, 
must have touched and interested even the commonest observer. We do 
not know what commendation or good advice was bestowed by Mr. Clarke ; 
but Mrs. Clarke and her young friend parted, with a promise, on his. part, 
that he would come again at six o’clock that evening, and give a specimen 
of his acting.”’—vol. i, pp. 20—22. 


The lady, filled with the merits of ber protégé, invited some of her 
friends to come and see her “ extraordinary boy.” 


‘“ At last, the same thundering rap which had preceded his advent in 
the morning, sounded again upon the door. It was certainly he. The 
lady flew to the head of the stair-case, in order to be the first to welcome 
her protege, and also that she might receive him alone: for she was jealous 
as to the impression which he was to make, and was apprehensive lest 
those humble auxiliaries, soap and water, might be necessary in order to 
all-perfect her hero. But no: his face was clean, the delicacy of his com- 
plexion was more obvious than before, and his beautiful hair had been 
combed, and shone like the wing of a raven. His dress, indeed, had suf- 
fered no improvement; but a frilled handkerchief of his mother’s was 
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tucked inside his jacket, and was more than a substitute for a shirt collar, 
He was a new man. His friend was satisfied and proud. At the same 
time, in order the more completely to qualify him for the task which 
he was about to undertake, she took him secretly to her dressing- -room, 
summoned her maid, and despatched her for some black ribband, in order 
to substitute something heroic for the commercial pack-thread which or- 
namented his shoes. ‘They then commenced a search for other finery; 
and at last came upon a black riding-hat, with feathers in it. This prize 
was seized upon, turned up in front with pins, and accommodated to his 
head ; and, to put a finishing stroke to this grand equipment, a real sword 
and belt were found, which were buckled on the tragedian without delay. 
Never had he looked so magnificent, even in his dreams! 

‘* The lady led him, beaming with delight, into the drawing-room, and 
presented him to her assembled friends. ‘They sat in a silent circle, and 
surveyed him. _ Had time permitted, they might bave smiled ; but scarcely 
allowing himself time to bow, he rushed eagerly to the further end of the 
room, which had been fixed upon as a stage (and where there was a door 
for his exit and entrance, and a curtain for a scene), and began. It was 
no small task that lay before him. He had to face the smiles of an au- 
dience sceptical of his talents, andto conquer them: yet he did this—nay, 
he did more; for the expression of the countenances of his audience 
changed from contempt (or distrust) into attention—from attention to ad- 
miration—to silent wonder—to tears! He,who was then ten years, shewed 
them how the patriotism of Rolla, and the bloody policy of Richard, ought, 
and was thereafter to be exhibited. They were deaf to the prophecy, 
indeed ; but they were, nevertheless, well pleased with the ingenious little 
player, and rewarded him with a shower of shillings and sixpences, which 
he would not pick up! The money, however, was forced on him at last, 
and he was sent home richer than he had ever been before, and flushed with 
success. Lest the reader should apprehend danger to him from this sudden 
influx of wealth, be it known that ‘ Miss Carey’ took the precaution of 
invariably relieving him from such incumbrances, until he arrived at years 
of—discretion.”’—vol.i, pp. 23—26. 

He is for a time protected by Mrs. Clarke, acting, singing pret- 
tily, and exhibiting a talent for mimicry and agility. He at length 
runs away, a practice which on any freak or disappointment in after 
life, was periodically kept up by him, and thus loses her patronage. 
Previous to this, however, he had been at various schools. The 
occasion of this runaway incident, was such as to prove his iri- 
tability and spirited independence. After three weeks’ absence, he 
was found in a state of squalid exhaustion, sleeping on a dunghill. 
Upon this he joined Richardson’s troop of strollers, to which his 
mother at the time belonged ; but as to any thing like a settled 
home, nothing certain is told. Perhaps Miss Tidswel! had most 
of his society, but why she took so much pains with him is not 
ascertained. 


‘‘ That he was indebted to Miss Tidswell for his early and best thea- 
trical education is beyond a doubt. He has acknowledged it frequently. 
She taught him his parts, by reading the speeches to him, and making him 
afterwards repeat them before her, with the proper emphasis. The first 
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character of any importance that he filled at Drury Lane (that of Arthur 
in ‘ King John,’) he learned in this way, and got some credit by it. In 
order to prevent that vague sort of mouthing common to boys, and to beget 
in him the habit of sustaining dialogue with real persons, she used to place 
him before a picture, and compelled him to address his speeches to it. And 
in pursuance of this system, she would change a fictitious name into a real 
one, and endeavour thus to excite his sympathy. As an instance of this, 
when she taught him the speech which Hamlet utters over the grave, she 
made him in the first place say, ‘ Alas, poor uncle !’—his uncle, Moses Kean 
(who, like Yorick, was a facetious person) having lost a limb. When the 
boy’s sympathy was raised, and the necessary emphasis and expression at- 
tained, the change of words from ‘ uncle’ into ‘ Yorick,’ was easily 
managed. ‘There is something at least very ingenious in this method of 
schooling. Upon minds not readily impressible, similar experiments might 
be made, we think, with a great chance of success.”’—vol. i, pp. 40, 41. 

From her too, he at times ran away. Once he made his way to 
Portsmouth, without a penny in his pocket ; whether he performed 
or begged by the way is not known. He, himself, said that he 
slept in barns and out-houses, and ate turnips. On another oc- 
casion, when he must have been employed in some way in his pe- 
culiar line, she discovered him enacting the character of minstrel 
in a public house at Vauxhall; upon this, she tied a rope round his 
waist and dragged him home. As a last desperate resource, she 
put a brass collar round his neck, with the words “ Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane,” upon it. But, says our author, “ he was like one of 
those creatures born in the woods, who never forget the savage 
freedom of their early life, and whom no ingenuity of man can 
tame.” 

We cannot follow closely the author in his account of poor Kean’s 
early strolling theatric life. He is at one time reciting or acting in 
London, on other occasions he is in the provinces, Scotland, &c. 
with some wandering troop. It is reported that he acted iin Bel- 
fast with Mrs. Siddons, being drunk one night, to her great dis- 
pleasure and annoyance; on another playing, Young Norval to her 
Lady Randolph, to her admiration ; her speech to him at the close 
of the play, was :—‘‘ You have played very well, Sir, very well. It’s 
pity—but there’s too little of you to do any thing.” We may ob- 
serve, however, that like other men of high genius, amid all his 
wanderings, and inequalities of conduct as a man, or talent as an 
actor, he entertained a confidence in his own powers, and at times 
would have starved for want, rather than play second to an inferior. 
He would never submit to an inferior part with Master Betty, and 
would swear that he would not yield to any man living, “ except to 
John Kemble.” We must now take himup after his marriage with 
Maria Chimbers, which took place in 1808. 

After having been a long time at Birmingham, with a salary of 
sometimes from a guinea to thirty shillings a week, on condition of 
his acting Harlequin, in addition to his usual work, he listened to 
overtures from the manager of the Swansea theatre, and finally ac- 
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cepted an engagement to lead the business there at five-and-twenty 
shillings weekly. His expenses had previously been with difficulty 
kept within his income, and at last exceeded it. On starting for 
Swansea, a journey of one hundred and fifty miles, his wife was 
near her accouchement, fifteen pounds of debt stood against them, 
and he had not a sixpence in his pocket. He wrote to his new ma- 
nager however, and obtained by return two pounds, and with some- 
thing less than twenty-shillings, undertook the journey. Let all 


stage-struck youths read the following affecting passage in Kean’s 
theatric career :— 


*« They set out. It was four o’clock on a fine July morning, when they 
shook the dust of Birmingham from their feet, and commenced their journey 
on foot towards Bristol. Their poverty compelled them to be thus early 
risers ; for creditors at Birmingham, hike those of other places, have quick 
eyes and ‘ flinty hearts.’ They walked slowly (for Mrs. Kean was now 
very infirm), and arranged that they should travel about ten or twelve 
miles a day, if possible. Kean, dressed in blue from head to foot, with his 
dark sharp resolute face, a black stock, and four swords over his shoulder 
(suspending the family bundle of clothes), looked like a poor little navy 
lieutenant, whom the wars had left on half pay and penniless, trudging on, 
with his wife, to his native village. This resemblance (for it is not an 
imagination of ours) procured them from time to time some little atten- 
tions, and always commanded respect. After walking a few miles, they 
sat down by the way-side to rest. Kean, perceiving a small river near 
the spot, delivered up the swords and bundle to his wife, and, finding a 
convenient place, plunged in the water, and swam about for a few minutes. 
This, with the exception of a single meal, was all the refreshment they 
had till the evening, when they found themselves at a village about twelve 


miles from Birmingham. A very humble supper and a cheap bed concluded 
the day. ‘The following days, the 


‘ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,’ 


passed in the same fatiguing and cheerless manner. They did not meet 
with an adventure, All that they particularly noted was, that the space 
between themselves and Bristol narrowed very slowly, and that their 
money was rapidly diminishing. 

« At last they arrived at Bristol, without a penny. They chose a small 
public house to put up at, ‘The Mulberry-tree,’ and entered into an 
anxious consultation as to their ‘ ways and means ;’ the result of which 
was that Kean determined to write to Cherry for a second advance. It 
may easily be imagined that the interval between their letter and Cherry’s 
reply was past uncomfortably enough ; but there was no help for it. They 
had walked a hundred miles, and they had still eighty more to travel, be- 
fore they could reach Swansea. It was impossible to accomplish this 
without money, and to raise money upon the little articles of dress which 
they had with them was equally past hope; for they had none to spare. 
. Even the swords (and they were not of Damascus) would be required when 
‘they arrived at Swansea, for the immediate business of the theatre: and 

there was nothing else which the hardest scrutiny would have pronounced 
superfluous. After four or five days’ expectation, however, Cherry’s letter 
arrived. It enclosed two poundsmore. Out of this sum they paid their 
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five day’s bill at ‘ The Mulberry-tree,’ amounting to twenty-five shillings, 


and with the remaining fifteen, started on the same evening for Swansea.” 
—vol. i, pp. 101—104. 


Many privations are endured, and various shifts are resorted to 


in’ the course of this journey, which we have not room to in- 
troduce. 


“We must proceed and complete the Swansea journey, already, we 
fear too long. Kean, revived by the school-mistress’s fare, trudged on 
with renewed spirits. We know not what feat or combat (in Tekeli or 
Richard) he might have been meditating, when suddenly a man jumped 
out of the hedge, and asked peremptorily—‘ Is that your wife?’ This is 
sometimes a very awkward question. It was not so in the present in- 
stance, indeed; notwithstanding which, our hero declined a reply. His 
silence nourished the rogue’s courage, who went on another length— If 
she's not,’ said he roughly, ‘she must come with me.’ The blood of 
Mrs. Kean, at this intimation, fell down to Zero; but the blood of the 
tragedian mounted. He unslung his bundle of swords, and taking one 
(it was his ‘Richard sword,’) he unsheathed it in an instant and was 
about to try its metal upon his new acquaintance, when that personage 
started off, and made his way over hedge and ditch, with an expedition 
that we had supposed to belong only to experienced London debtors 
living on their wits, when they know that a tip-staff with a fatal touch is 
coming swiftly in their wake. The man escaped, and Mrs. Kean and 
her champion walked wearily on till they reached the sands, which are 
about five miles distant from Swansea. At this place Kean endeavoured 
to obtain from the occupier of a cottage, a little milk for his wife, who 
was sinking with fatigue. The churl refused. Kean tendered the few 
halfpence that he possessed, but these were rejected. He therefore col- 
lected some water for her in his hat, and thus humbly refreshed, the poor 
pair continued to struggle on till evening, when they, at last, set fuot in 
the almost unattainable Swansea! The cold boiled leg of mutton and 
cider which they that evening sate down before, in the boat house, and 
ate with an appetite surpassed only by those who were shut up in the 


Tower of Famine, existed like a splendid and happy vision in their 
memories for more than twenty years. 


“We have extended the account of this journey somewhat beyond 
what we originally intended, in order that ‘all our young readers’ (as 
good Mr. Newberry’s books say—or used to say) may see how one of the 
high and crowned kings of tragedy was accustomed to travel; before 
they resolve irrevocably to enrol themselves under those ragged and 
tawdry colours which float above the English Drama— a sign and pro- 
phecy of the player’s fortunes !”—vol. i, pp. 109—112. 


Kean’s wanderings are again various and distressing. He tries 
his fortune once more in Scotland, and arrives at Dumfries, where, 
on the night of his performance, there was only one sirpence in the 
house. At Exeter he had adventures enough in his peculiar way. 
He rented some convenient rooms over a China-shop, his iadinde 
being a little feather-dresser—-the China-man and Mr. Cawsey, a 
solicitor, were also her tenants ; all very regular and precise people 
excepting our hero, who they at first thought, was of the quietest, 
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smoothest nature in the world, having seen him at first in one 
of his sober intervals. 

“A single night was destined to dispel this charming fancy! Kean 
had been acting with spirit, as it turned out, and drinking with equal 
vigour, when a fellow, unaware of the foibles of actors, disputed the pro- 
priety of his performance. Our hero, who was not a man to receive a 
reproof silently, whether merited or not, retorted in unequivocal lan- 
guage. The critic replied in terms bitterer than before.’ This 
brought on a rejoinder, and thus they went on, from bad to worse, 
waging a fierce battle with their tongues, until Kean, who thought that 
words were poor things in a case of this sort, started up, intimated that 
he was going for his swords, and swore that his foe (now beginning to 
be terrified) should fight him. He left the room accordingly, and ran to 
his lodgings for the weapons, having on his Harlequin costume. Whether 
it was that a portion of his excitement evaporated by the way, or that it 
took a pantomimic turn, we do not know, but on his arrival at home, he 
seemed more inclined to commit a few minor extravagancies, than the 
great one of killing his adversary for a foulish speech. He mounted the 
door-steps, entered the house (the door was not fastened), ran up the 
stairs, and without ceremony jumped, Harlequin fashion, right through 
a glass-door at the top. It was now three o’clock in the morning, and 
the smashing of the glass made a tremendous noise. Mrs. Kean (who 
had been sitting up for him) was alarmed; Mr. Cawsey, the solicitor, 
was alarmed ; both the little Misses Hake were very muchalarmed. Our 
hero recovered himself, justas Mr. Cawsey, in his night-cap, was putting 
his head out of his bed-room door. In another instant, Mrs. Kean ap- 
peared; and shortly afterwards, scarcely visible in the imperfect light, 
peeped forth the two little Misses Hake, in their night dresses, trembling 
with all their might. Fronting them all, and gazing steadfastly at 
Mr. Cawsey, who cautiously advanced, stood the tipsy Harlequin. That 
personage now threw himself into a position, set his arms a-kimbo, began 
rolling his black head round and round—quick—quicker—quicker still 
—they thought that it never would stop. At last, making a sudden 
spring towards Cawsey, he ‘cleared’ the solicitor (night-cap and all) at 
a bound, and disappeared like a ghost.”—vol. i, pp. 168—-170. 

During the three following days he was neither seen or heard of 
by his wife. He had been drinking all the time with a poor actor, 
who was about to leave Exeter. He had discovered that the fellow 
who had been the object of his vengeance was a coward, and had 
fled, and therefore he soothed his ire with copious potations. During 
this sojourn he played the leading characters in tragedy, and Harle- 
quin ; he played the musical part of Count Belino, in “ the Devil’s 
Bridge;” he played the Prince in Cinderella ; he taught Cinderella 


herself to dance ; he instructed the whole corps de ballet! Such 
were Kean’s life and tastes. 


When at Teignmouth, the foundation of his fortunes was made. 
A day or two after he had commenced his engagement, a letter ar- 
rived at Exeter (where his wife continued), from Mr. Elliston, then 
manager of the Olympic Theatre, London, containing a tender of 
three pounds a week,which she hastened to accept of, in behalf of her 
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husband, but to his great displeasure, because nothing less than one 
of the major houses, was equal to his ambition. His aspirations 
were indeed unexpectedly fostered by the countenance and favour of 
Dr. Drury (once head master of Harrow school), who happened to 
witness at Teignmouth our hero’s performances ; and next by the 
approval of Arnold, the manager at that time of Drury. Lane Thea- 
tre, who witnessed the tragedian’s talents at Dorchester where he 
was playing, to help him on his way to London. We cannot, how- 
ever, detail the trials (the death of his boy, Howard, being one of 
the most. severe), he encountered previous to his appearance in 
Drury Lane, on his probation in a principal part. His semi-en- 
gagement with Elliston, and the contempt shewn him by the old 
stagers of Old Drury, were enough to have broken the spirit of 
any less energetic personage than Kean, who at the time had to 
struggle with hunger and difficulties of every sort. At last the 
play of Shylock was put in rehearsal for our hero’s debut, but 
not until the very morning of the day on which he was to appear ; 


for it seemed that every art was used to damp and mar his perform- 
ance :— 


‘In obedience to the call, Kean attended at the theatre, to walk 
through his part. Mr. Raymond, the stage-manager, and the several 
actors specified in the bill of the evening, were there. Every one was 
very civil, and as cold as the season. The actors at the side scenes 
(Kean heard of this afterwards, though he could nut then distinguish 
anything) were liberal of their prophecies :—‘ He will be sure to fail.’ 
However, our hero went through the speeches of Shylock, or rather he 
wis in the act of repeating them (giving some of his peculiar effects to 
each), when Raymond, the manager, could withhold his advice uo longer. 
‘This will never do, Mr. Kean,’ said he, with a superior smile; ‘ it is an 
innovation, Sir; it is totally different from anything that has ever been 
done on these boards.’ ‘Sir,’ returned our hero (we can imagine some- 
thing of his tone here, however repressed it might have been),—* Sir,’ I 
wish it to be so.’ ‘It will nct do, Mr. Kean, be assured of it,’ returned 
the manager carelessly. ‘ Well, Sir,’ replied the other, * perhaps I may 
be wrong; but, if so, the Public will set me right.’ Finding remon- 
strance of no avail, Mr. Raymond left the refractory actor to perform the 
‘Road to Ruin’ his own way. 

That personage left the theatre in anything but tip-toe spirits, when 
the rehearsal was at an end. He went home for solace, and, let us state 
that on that day—he dined! ‘This, as we have seen, was but an occa- 


sional ceremony with him. In general, he could have dispensed with 
this important meal, for 





‘His palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ;’ 

but that day he was to be supported; his courage was to be braced, and 
his voice strengthened, by a little generous diet. Accordingly, on his 
return, his wife produced before him (by the usual alchemy, we suppose, 
some rapid conversion of velvet or satin into silver) a beef-steak and a 
pot of porter. He was not a man tu reject a compliment of this sort; 
and he therefure sat down, and gave satisfactory proof that he had not 
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been dismayed out of his appetite by the chilling events of the morning.” 
—vol. ii, pp. 31—33. 

After dinner, Kean prepared for the awful evening. His stock 
of properties was very scanty, but with these, tied up in a pocket 
handkerchief, he trudged through the snow to Drury Lane. When 
the curtain drew up, there were but few persons in the theatre. 
There were some sound critics in the house, however, whom the 
ignorant and tasteless followed, according to an instinctive obe- 
dience :— 
~°“ When Kean first entered upon the stage, that evening, the spectaturs 
saw that something decisive (good or bad) was about to happen. His 
quick, flashing, and intelligent eye, and his quiet resolute bearing 
denoted a sure result—Cesar, or nothing. ‘I could scarcely draw my 
breath,’ said Dr. Drury to Kean on the following day, ‘ when you first 
eame’ upon the stage. But directly you took your position, and leaned 
upon your cane, I saw that all was right.” Kean was received with the 
usual encouraging plaudits bestowed on a new actor; and he acknow- 
ledged them with a bow eminently graceful. This was so far in his favour. 
His audience now took notice of him, and saw a figure and countenance 
that Titian would have been pleased to paint. His thin, dark face, fulk 
of meaning, and taking, at every turn, a sinister or vigilant expression, 
was’ just adapted to the ascetic and revengeful Shylock, he spoke— 
‘‘Phree thousand ducats? well!’ and you were satisfied that there would 
be no‘failure. As he proceeded, the feelings of the audience went alto- 
gether with him. His reply to Bassanio (who says, be assured you may 
take his bond), ‘I wi// be assured I may,’ obtained applause; and his fine 
retort on Antonio, (which shames, or ought to cast shame on the Chris- 
tian merchant), 
at ‘Fair Sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last ; 

You spurned me such a day; another time 

You called me—dog ; and for these courtesies 

I’ll lend you thus much monies—.’ 
was received with acclamations. At one time, it was feared that his 
voice would fail, and the manager hurried after him with a glass of 
nepus, as a restorative; but it was an idle apprehension. He went on, 
still gaining ground, until he arrived at the scene with Salarino, where 
those fierce and unanswerable interrogations on behalf of the Jew 
(* Hath not a Jew eyes,’ &c.) are forced from him : when, knitting himself 
up, he gave them forth with terrible energy, and drew down a thunder of 
applause. And in this way he went on, victorious, to the end; gather- 
ing glory after glory, shout after shout, till the curtain fell. Nothing 
like: that -acting—nothing like that applause, had, for many previous 
years, resounded within the walls of ancient or modern Drury. It was.a 
new era. The actor and the theatre were both poor, and each, separately, 
were unable-to rise. But together—like certain salts and other sub- 
stances, which are formidable only in conjunction—they were competent 
to encounter’ anything. That day was golden-lettered in theatrical 
annals. The audience went home wondering and delighted; the 
committee more than content; the actor himself triumphant :— 

‘That day he overcame the Nervii!’ ”—vol. ii, pp. 37—40, 
It is worth while to follow the author back to the tragedian’s 
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wife, on that night, who was left at their lodgings in Cecil Street, with 
the Misses Williams, their most indulgent and friendly landladies. 

‘‘ During the hours of performance, she had been waiting the result at 
home. It may be imagined how much anxiety must have prevailed, when 
not only the fame of her husband, but the very existence of himself and 
family hung on the event. For, to be damned in London is to be damned 
in the country ; and the actor who once earned his humble crust in the 
provinces, whilst untried at the fastidious bar of the metropolis, is by no 
means sure of regaining his old position, if, on being tried, he should be 
found wanting. The hours, therefore, passed gloomily enough. At last, 
about half-past ten o’clock, the Misses Williams, and also Mr. Hewan 
and Mr. Watts (two artists who lodged in the house), returned. The 
first comer was Mr. Hewan, in reply to whose knock, Mrs. Kean ran 
down to the door, and, in breathless haste, demanded to know their fate. 
The good-natured artist answered her anxious interrogation in the kind- 
est and broadest Scotch (which we regret being obliged to translate after 
our poor English fashion) :—‘Oh! Mistress Kean! you need have no- 
thing to fear. He’s the greatest little man that has appeared since the 
time of Garrick. I can’t tell you all—but, by St. Andrew, in that long 
speech, where he gives it to Antonio, You spate upon me, and for that I 
must lend you so much money ;—oh! his eye—as he turned it up to- 
wards the merchant, at the end—said (as plainly as I speak it now), 
There! take that in your pipe and smoke it.’ This was great news. 
Presently came in Mr. Watts, who was equally delighted. He did not 
enter into detail, but spoke particularly as to the fine expression of Kean’s 
face, adding, ‘ Do you think he will sit to me for his picture? I should 
like to take him, in Shylock, by candlelight.’ [Kean afterwards sate for 
his portrait, which was accordingly painted, engraved, and widely circu- 
lated.] Next followed the Misses Williams, exulting in the accomplish- 
ment of their prophecies; and, finally, about eleven o’clock, arrived the 
hero of the night himself. He ran up stairs, wild with joy, and cried 
out, ‘Oh, Mary! my fortune’s made: now you shall ride in your car- 
riage.’ A mighty change had been wrought in a brief period. Four or 
five hours before, he said, on quitting the house, that he wished he was 
going to be shot. Now,all the gloom of the morning dissipated and for- 
gotten, he seemed to tread on air. He told his wife, indeed, that when 
he found the audience ‘ going with him,’ he was inspirited and exalted 
tw such a degree, that ‘ he could not feel the stage under him.’ His sen- 
sations had now sunk a littlk—almost to a rational level. In order, 
however, that every one might be a partaker of the new happiness, even 
the child (the present Mr. Charles Kean), was taken out of his cradle 
and kissed by his father, who said, ‘ Now, my boy, you shall go to Eton.’ 
Kean had always been ambitious that his son should have an aristocratic 
education, and the project seemed now no longer improbable. During 
the remainder of the night, and, indeed, until four o’clock in the morn. 
ing, Kean and his wife sate together, congratulating each other on their 
good fortune; he talking of what he would do, what he would play next, 
and forming schemes of all sorts for the future. Once, indeed, his mind 
was touched with a melancholy recollection; for he said, ‘Oh! that 
Howard was alive now! but he is better where he is.’ With this ex- 
ception, there was nothing to cast a shade over his goldea dreams.”’—vol. 
ii, pp. 42—46. 3 
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We need not follow the tide of good fortune that had now set 
in upon our hero. Patronage, wealth, and public applause, waited 
assiduously upon him. He retrieved the credit and funds of the 
theatre. When he came to it, the receipts averaged 212/. per 
night ; during his nights, the general average was 509/. per night ; 
clearing by his services, in the course of his first season in London, 
upwards of 20,000/.! Between six and seven hundred pounds were 
repeatedly drawn, per night. When his first benefit was an- 
nounced, a writer says, that on calling upon Mrs. Kean, he saw 
money lying about the room in all directions, that bank-notes 
were in heaps on the mantel-piece, table, and sofa, and that the 
receipts of that benefit amounted to 1,150/. So much for “ Mr. 
Arnold’s hard bargain,” as a certain set of underlings had chris- 
tened it. . Now for the last mournful act in our hero’s hurried life. 

“ Kean was now in the most alarming state. His strength (except 
when raised, for a short time, by powerful stimulants), was almost gone. 
He refused all food: and the small portions which he unconsciously took, 
and which consisted of glazed beef and the strong juices of meats, were 
administered as medicine. Under this idea, he was prevailed upon to 
take a little sustenance. He drank brandy: sometimes he would drink 
too. much, and then he grew half delirious: and at others, when he ab- 
stained from it altogether, an apathy seemed to overspread his faculties, 
such as often precedes death. 

‘‘In his better intervals, however (for he had a few), his mind still re- 
curred to the subject of acting and actors; and he remembered—not 
without pleasure—his former triumphs. With his bed always covered 
with books—Shakspeare, Gibbon, Rollin, an Atlas, &c. and (under the 
others) his Bible and a Missal—he would still turn back to the stage, and 
show his son how Garrick and Barry had acted Lear. (Sir George 
Beaumont had formerly explained their manner of playing to him). 
And then he would give, in his own fashion, that tenderest of all tender 
passages: ‘ Pray do not mock me,’ &c., where Lear, awakening from his 
madness, recognizes at last his true Cordelia. Nothing could exceed the 
effect of this, recited as it was under such circumstances. This, it may 
be. said, was the last act of the actor’s life. He grew rapidly worse; 
although he had his ebbs and flows, and was tenacious of life to the 
end. At one time, he was given over: his pulse announced speedy 
death; but he rallied a little, drank brandy, and (in the absence of those 
who watched him) crawled out of bed, covered himself with a racoon’s 
skin, and, by some extr..ordinary efforts, dragged himself into the next 
room. He was found there, drinking and attempting to smoke a cigar, 
and was prevailed upon to return to his bed, from which he never after- 
wards arose. During the last hours of his existence he was almost 
insensible ; and on the fifteenth day of May, 1833, he quitted ‘ the 
stage’ of life without consciousness or pain.”—vol. ii, pp. 248—246. 
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Art. 1V.—The Immaterial System of Man, contemplated in accordance 
with the Beautiful and the Sublime, and in reference to a Plan for 
General Education. By Exuizasera Hors. London: Ridgway and 
Sons. 1835. 

“ Puoitanturopic Economy; or, the Philosophy of Happiness, 

practically applied to the social, political, and commercial relations 

of Great Britain,” by Mrs. Loudon, was lately before us; and now 

we have two volumes by Elizabeth Hope, with a title intimating a 

still more abstruse subject. If metaphysics, philosophy, and poli- 

tical science, are thus not sweetened and decked out to the daintiest 
appetite, it must be suppused that there is a woful default in the 
taste, and a most ungallant spirit among the students of philosophy. 

No longer are the refined and soaring speculations of ethical and 

metaphysical theorists confined to academic halls and the venerable 

fathers in science and literature, but in the drawing-room and 
boudoir have been established philosophic chairs, where the lecturer 
is delicate and fair, in all but the attributes of presumption. The 
names of Bacon, Locke, Adam Smith, and Burke, as also their 
theories are as flippantly discussed as the merits of a new novel was 
wont to be; nor can we but admire the assurance with which the 
lady-controversialists put forward their arbitrary systems ; thereby 
proving their valour and powers. Ere long, the moral and intel- 
lectual sciences or theories will be as common among the tender 
sex as we were wont to find cookery books; and we begin to fear 
lest boarding-school misses should cram their reticules with some 

‘‘ Immaterial System of Man,” invented and arranged by some 

speculative sinter. 

The efforts of the fair philosopher now before us, evinces no seal 
share of ingenuity and talent. But its confident assertions, and 
arbitrary definitions, are especially great. We are sorry that such 
respectable powers, ‘and such extent of labour, should have been 
wasted in the fruitless work. Does the writer seriously anticipate 
that her crude thoughts, which often run in opposition to established 
opinions and phraseology, are to become the subject of inquiry and 
study on the part of metaphysical scholars? Doubtless her self- 
complacency carries her thus far at least. Arid yet she confesses, 
in the Introduction, her ignorance ‘ of most of the theories extant,’ 
on the Immaterial System of Man. It is simply her “ own def: 
tions, drawn from my long-accumulated stores of ideas, conceptions, 
and observations,” that she advances; and in this way she may 
rank along with ‘Aristotle and Bacon; nay even above them, for 
they had been the deep students of every recorded system, before 
they undertook to found new schools. In collecting her materials, 
however, she confessed to have derived some assistance from other 
individuals, but even then the use of such assistance “‘ has princi- 
pally arisen from some impulse given by the ideas and opinions of 
their authors to a new train of conceptions.” 

DD2 
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“I can recal such a stimulus, in consequence of perusing a critique on 
a work of Mr. Knight’s, in one of the cattnat numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review : but many years ago I referred to the atticle in question, without 
being able to meet again with the agent, to whose energy I had been in- 
debted fora sublime conception ;—the flint was struck, and the spark was 
emitted, but the steel was not to be found. ‘To other individuals I am 
also indebted for such opinions formed by them as have led to a renewed 
investigation of my theory, to a comparison with my own conceptions, and 
to the giving greater stability to principles upon which the judgment could 
rely. ‘The first direction of my thoughts towards any examination of the 
nature and properties of the Beautiful and the Sublime, took effect from a 
perusal of Burke’s work on the subject: but the subsequent increase, and 
enlarged application of my ideas and conceptions respecting these myste- 
rious influences, their origin, the intimate connection they claim with the 
immaterial of man,as the foundation of his virtue and happiness—and other 
notions, which will in course be communicated—have sprung from impulses 
now totally obliterated from the memory.”’—vol. i, pp. 9—11. 


The following sentences convey a farther sketch of the sources of 
her reasonings, as also of the outline of the work. 


‘* Careful attention in examining through strict self-investigation the 
evidences produced in support of immaterial agency in general, and internal 
suggestions arising from external impressions, are the sources from whence 
these have been collected, and such inferences made as have appeared satis- 
factory to my own mind. The materials of my work having thus been 
collected from among the physical and moral stores, which Nature spreads 
around and treasures within us, those whom she teaches cannot fail to under- 
stand it; neither, it is presumed, will it prove uninteresting to those who 
delight in exploring her rich casket, in search of the invaluable jewels that 
contains. 

.“* After having traced my sketch of the Immaterial System of Man, and 
followed up the train of conceptions, which a contemplation of its whole 
and of its parts has by means of analogy called forth, I shall briefly state 
what I have to offer respecting the nature and origin of the Beautiful and 
the Sublime ; and, in conclusion, suggest a few observations on what ap- 
pears to me the most advantageous method of giving due employment to the 
egetegate of power yielded by that system, and of rendering available the 
nid these auxiliary inflwences promise, in the improvement of individual 
ran, and consequently of the community ; in enlarging the sphere of hap- 
piness, and in ensuring to it a more certain and lasting foundation.” —vol. 1, 
pp: 10, 11. 

. » We shall not attempt a precise summary of the writer’s system ; 
‘ofor it could not be done, without wasting more of our time and 
space than justly belongs to it. It is indeed so much in the apple- 

le order, and its detail so minute and inaccurate, that no ordinary 
Action would be required to render it exact, intelligible, and useful. 
At the same time, if lopped of arbitrary distinctions and definitions, 
its redundancies and mistakes, the whole might be compressed into 
a very small size. One thing holds strikingly true of the work— 
it is innocent of any thing like enviable originality. 

In entering on her subject, the writer proposes to consider man 
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as he was, when he first became a “ living soul”—the image of his 
Creator. She views the whole mystery of the Immaterial System 
to be contained and displayed in the trifold power, designated by 
the terms, Heart, Mind, and Soul. ‘ These,” says she, “ are the 
ethereal elements which constitute his Immaterial System ; these 
are the parts into which I venture to resolve it; and I shall endea- 
vour, under each division, to point out the important office allotted 
to them individually: and to trace the subordinate agents which 
act under their control, and more particularly belong to each 
separate part.” In her clipped or patched system, which she dis- 
plays and details, as if the immaterial being could be dissected and 
spread out like the bodily frame, the heart is the first of the tri- 
fold elements that is discussed. 


“ The heart first presents itself for our consideration; not its nature, which 
we have determined to be elementary, and consequently incapable of re- 
ceiving further illustrations; not the manner in which the tmmatersal 
essence combines with the material organ ; but simply to prove tts locality, 
to unfold tts capabilities, and to take a survey of itspowers. The smme- 
diate residence of the mind does not yet appear to be so positively ascer- 
tained ; from what region of the brain issue all the phenomena which dis- 
tinguish it, is a question which still floats on the tide of opinion; and we 
search in vain for the habitation of the soul. But, for those phenomena which 
characterize the heart, we can without hesitation fixon a mortal dwelling- 
place : our passions, our affections, are immaterial agents, which impart life 
and energy to a material organ ; and at the very source from whence the 
vital current issues, the expanding essence presides. As the grosserele- 
ment, caloric, enters into material substances, and causes them to expand, 
so does this ethereal essence cause the wide range of feeling to dilate, under 
the glowing influence of its power. The circulation of the stream of life, 
retarded, or accelerated, as various and varying feelings prevail, is a cop- 
vincing proof of the presence of that secret influence which occasions the 
change we experience in the movements of the material organ ;—now slow, 
now scarcely felt: and now full of energy, throbbing wildly: the chilling 
breath of unkindness seems to contract it to the very core, while the cheer- 
ing warmth of affection causes it to expand with delight. The earliest.days 
of infancy yield the clearest evidence in favour of the presiding influence 
of the immaterial power; and the first throb of affectton is the first move- 
ment which indicates that man is immortal. Long before any of the mental 
faculties are developed, the heart has received the delightful impressions 
of love,and expanded beneath its genial glow. Of this, the symptoms of 
joy which beam over the infant features at the sight of the mother, onjof 
any one who takes on herself the kind attentions of that sacred office, are 
indubitable proofs. bro st 

“‘ The heart, considered in its original state, was the seat of innocenée, 
the chosen abode of love, and the fane of happiness. The purity, of inno- 
cence has been sullied ; but virtue, aspiring after her immortal reward, claims 
it as her home ; and ove, though no longer pillowed on the downy bosom of 
innocence—dove, the cherisher of virtue, still rejoices in his eternal abode ; 
and happiness still delights in the incense which is offered around.” —vol. i, 
pp. 38—40. 
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As respects style, we must admit that the above is a specimen 
onan original scale, when applied to philosophic and metaphysical 
subjects ; unless we mean the lady-like philosophizings of novels, 
But this may to some be a sweetener of hitherto abstruse points. 
As to the doctrine, however, that the immaterial Heart should 
have its defined and mortal dwelling- ow while the immediate 


residence of the immaterial Mind, and also the immaterial Soul 
should still be a mystery, amounts only to a misapplication and 
confusion of terms, and an absurd averment. Let us now see what 
is said of the Mind; the following is part of the lady’s statement 
on this profound theme, of which we shall only say, that a thousand 
other divisions and subdivisions might be drawn. 

“ The mind of man, constituting the second division of the leemeatectid 
System, now offers itself for consideration ; and in ignorance of its essence, 
our investigation must be confined to the variety of its powers, and to the 
consequences which result from their separate or combined operations. In 
regard to the seat of the mind, we may by due attention to our own sen- 
gations, arrive at some insight; these sensations apparently indicate its 
abode to be in the brain, and most evidently so, in that part of the brain 
where a constant communication is kept up between that organ and the 
principal organs of sense—the eye and the ear—by means of nerves serving 
as conductors, through whose agency mind and matter seem to act in 
unison : and by a reciprocation of kind offices produce all the phenomena 
which distinguish their joint performances, and appear so evident in all the 
works in which man is concerned. 

‘* The powers of the mind appear to me to arrange themselves under two 
orders :—First, the intuitive or involuntary powers; and, secondly, the 
reasoning faculties, or voluntary powers. The first order resolves itself 
into three genera. Ist, the perceptive powers, which include perception, 
attention, and imagination; 2nd, the conceptive powers, which include 
conception, abstraction, and fancy; 3rd, the retentive powers, which include 
reflection, memory, and association. The second order resolves itself into 
three genera :—1st, the understanding ; 2nd, the judgment; 3rd, the will. 
The voluntary powers | have denominated facultses, because they are dis- 
tinguished by a superior degree of power, by which they are enabled not 
only to control themselves, but also all the other powers of the system. 

“The first division of our first order thus includes the perceptive powers. 
These independent powers, ever busily emploved, are incessantly roaming 
over the beautiful domains of Nature, and searching among her inexhaust- 
ible stores: no material object can elude their pursuit, or remain concealed 
in its dark retreat. It is their office to collect the «mages of things, by 
means of which the mind is stored with ideas; for these images being re- 
ceived by the retentive powers, they are at all times ready to obey the wand 
of the imagination. The imagination may be considered by some indi- 
viduals as degraded by being ranked among the perceptive powers; but I 
have thus ventured to class it, on account of its dependence for existence 
upon perception, which is unremittingly employed in catering for it— 
simples or luxuries—-to meet all its wants and indulgencies; while the 
attention is devotedly employed in giving consistency and durability to such 
objects among those collected, as are most deserving of selection. The 
imagination is subservient to the conceptive powers; and the reasoning 
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faculties possess the right of controlling its waywardness and its wild 
exuberance ; but it enjoys the full command of the retentive powers, whose 
assistance is never refused. 

‘While the perceptive powers are limited to the collecting of images, or 
representations of material things, the conceptive powers take a far bolder 
flight. These unincumbered aspirants, soar beyond the reach of the visual 
orb—they sweep around the unfathomable space which encompasses the 
limits of Nature—they enter the precincts of the Immaterial world, and 
from those boundless realms are supplied with conceptions or evidences of 
the existence of things not apparent to the external senses; these also are 
received by the retentive powers; and being from thence called forth at 


pleasure by the fancy, they furnish her with the elements of the mysterious 
and the sublime. 


“ Among the retentive powers, which next claim our notice, reflection 
may be considered as the recipient of the zmages which have been seized 
upon by perception—and of the concepttons which have been generated in 
the mind, and which only take the forms of ideas and of notions after they 
have been received, and are again transmitted through tts agency. Ideas 
therefore are reflected perceptions, and notions are reflected conceptions. 
It will thus appear that the word reflection is not here intended to repre- 
sent the meaning commonly attached to it—as expressing that mental 
process, during which the reasoning faculties are all called into activity in 
deducing consequences from premises—but to designate the act by which 
images and conceptions are collected, as into a receiver; and from whence, 


as called forth, they diverge in a more concentrated form.”—vol. i, pp. 
67—69. 


‘¢ Under Order the Second, we arrive at the consideration of the 
Reasoning or Voluntary Faculties,” which constitute the other 
great division of mind, according to our philosopher, where the 
Understanding, instead of being stated in its usual philosophie 
sense, as embracing all the intellectual or reasoning powers, one of 
which has hitherto been called the J udgment, is said to be ‘* de- 
voted to the acquisition of knowledge, and whose powers are directed 
to the investigation of the nature of every object presented to it,” 
while the Judgment is named as a distinct faculty, “ whose office 
it is to deliberate on the various qualities and properties of objects, 
to weigh their several pretensions, and on their claims to pass 
either the sentence of approbation or of condemnation.” We have 
always understood that definitions, and particularly in abstract 
reasoning, should, to be of any value, be possessed of these three 
requisites, precision, adequacy, and perspicuity. A well defined 
word or object cannot be for a moment mistaken for any other: 
We leave our readers to apply these rules to our philosopher’s 
distinctions, but whether it be the Understanding or the Judgment 
they are to employ, is not for us to mention. 

A good deal is elaimed to be known by the writer about the seat 
and feelings of the immaterial Heart, and not a little is guessed 
about the abode and faculties of the Mind—but, 

‘« For the soul, we can neither find locality, nor institute arrangement. 
The soul ss power, and as already said, no conception:can be formed of its 
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energy but through the magnitude of effects. It is therefore with awe 
that we approach that secluded portion of the immaterial regions—that we 
“vemture near those precincts from whence issues all that gives illumination, 
energy, and elevation to the whole system. But who can gaze on the focus 
from whence they radiate ? on the concentration of light from whence the 
soul itself emanates? ‘ Thou deckest thyself with light, as it were with a 
garment,’ and this garment is impenetrable ; yet, impervious as it is to the 
mortal eye, enough is conceived to elucidate our present subject so greatly 
to our satisfaction, that we can borrow from it an image at once illustrative 
and cogent: for though we disclaim any co-mixture of a material nature, 
in treating on that of the soul, we cannot object to similitude with that 
element, which veils the majesty of the Supreme. As power therefore (and 
consequently liberty) may be considered as the attribute of the soul, so light 
may represent its element; and among material substances, the element 
of light seems to approximate the nearest, and to admit of the closest 
analogy with the energy of the soul : for light is the purest, the most mys- 
terious and sublime of substantial forms, and it was the first element to 
obey the mandate of the creating word. The soul, therefore, like a halo, 
beams upon the regions of intellect and of feeling, and produces a con- 
sciousness of culminating energy; but as the centre of the Immaterial System, 
like the sun, the prime source of light in the planetary system, it glows on 
every side ; and commingling with other immaterial elements, that internal 
fervour—that exalting illumination—is produced, which convey to us the 
most convincing proofs of 3¢s existence, and the most satisfactory evidence 
of, its presence: thus the energies of the soul can alone be sought after 
and appreciated through atiraciton for those exalted conceptions, which, 
as they rush from their secret abodes, assimilate with its essence. And 
until a more appropriate term can be selected, we must content ourselves 
with fixing on the word emanation as best suited to convey to the mind a 
notion of the vigour and activity, the purity and sublimity of the soul. 
One single ray emanating from the soul, kindles that magnanimity, that 
trie greatness, from whence all our own sublime emotions arise—all those 
Which are diffused around us—and all those which ascend to heaven.”— 
vol. i, pp. 113—115. 


We exceedingly admire some very pretty phrases that sparkle in 
our fair philosopher’s pages, such as emanation, radiation, the 
emanations that radiate, and the like, were it not that their fre- 
quent. repetition intimates something like poverty, or an ambition 
after too much of a good thing. As to the writer’s System, we 
think that it offers no advantage over the old fashioned arrangement 
as regards the mind, the soul, the heart, the spirit, the thinking 
principle, the immaterial being, or by whatever other terms our 
immortal part is named, but a great deal of useless, inexact, and 
absurd terms, that fatigue and bewilderus. It has been usual with 
the ablest philosophers to consider the thinking principle as indi- 
visible and one in its nature; but that for our convenience, and as 
suitable to the ideas gathered of matter, from which alone all our 
imagery of language is drawn, certain plain and simple, and now 
established: distinctions, should be employed, such as, that the mind 
is endowed with an Understanding, a Will, and with Affections, 
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which we think infinitely superior to Elizabeth Hope’s. Heart, 
Mind, and Soul-system, while it is generally explained .and..deye- 
loped without contradictions and inapplicable illustrations.,..We 
cannot, however, but acknowledge that she has not only evinced 
great ingenuity, considering the nature of the subject, in relation 
to her sex, who have hitherto seldom cultivated the field here 
chosen, but we must also bestow great praise upon the zealous, 
pious, and Scriptural spirit that pervades the whole of the perform- 
ance. We only lament that such abilities, as are here displayed, 
should not have been more wisely directed. We may also add, that 
we have not been unamused by the manner in which she criticises 
certain giants in philosophy ; especially in her confused notions 
regarding the Beautiful te the Sublime, has a celebrated author 
come in for a schooling; many of the disquisitions before us, for 
which we are so highly indebted, having been suggested in the 
manner thus told. 

‘“‘ It was a difference of opinion respecting what Burke has advanced:in 
regard to the Sublime, that gave the first impulse to those thoughts, which 
had during so many years claimed my attention, without assuming that 
order, or presenting that congruity of form, likely to make them accept- 
able to others ;—whether that under which they are now embodied may 
prove so, is the anxious doubt, yet not unaccompanied by perhaps the too 
presumptuous hope of the writer.””—vol.i, p. 217. 

We have been particularly speaking hitherto of the two first parts 
of the work, which are contained in the first volume. The third, 
which fills the second volume, is upon Education, and is, as’ we 
think, by far the most valuable and instructive of the two. We 
do not, however, perceive even here (where political, ecclesiasticaf, 
intellectual, social, domestic, and self-tyranny, are treated of, besidé 
several other subjects), any thing claiming a close review from us 
especially as our object has been to impress the lesson, that it is 
wise in the tender sex generally to eschew such knotty points and 
themes as form the subject of the first volume. 


LUO 





nS 


Art. V.—Memoirs of George Dana Boardman, late Missionary’ 'to 
Burmah. Boston. 1834. 9318 


In the wide range of literature which is every day and in, every 
department receiving additional contributions, there is a,,pecun 
liar excellence belonging to that in which memoirs. and..,bio- 
graphies take their place. It is natural, and it is a cherished 
exercise, to call up the images of those that are gone, and 
when the memory of the departed is thus embalmed, it, becomes 
a living and never-dying tutor to posterity. Well and , faithfully 
written lives become contemporaries in all succeeding. genera- 
tions. There is a double office served by. such. productions, 
Generally the person whose history is thus recorded and trans- 
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mitted, has been distinguished by singular qualities of character 
or talents. If he has been intellectually or morally eminent, his 
life creates something of a corresponding nature—the strong hold 
upon our admiration and sympathies, begets a kindred style of 
character. If his eminence be of an opposite order, a true por- 
traiture sets up, in the height of our astonishment, a warning bea- 
con, of perhaps almost equal value. Memoirs and biographies 
have another tendency ; they beget in the living, a desire to merit 
-posthumous respect and honour, like that which is paid by us to 
our celebrated ancestors. There is thus and therefore a continually 
enlarging host of witnesses gathering around every succeeding ge- 
neration, whose examples, admonitions, and warnings, may be ex- 
pected to make every new race wiser and better than its prede- 
cessor. 

In speaking of the lives of eminent men, it may admit of a 
question, whether those that have been short, or those that have 
been lengthened to the utmost verge allotted our race, be the most 
instructive. We certainly think nothing can be more impressive 
than the death of a young man. To be cut off in the vigour of 
life, and ere it has been ripened, is the most arresting and appalling 
of events. But when the life, though short, has been lovely, that 
is, when it has been well occupied with the duties opon to its pos- 
sessor, there is a solemn attraction in an early death, that makes 
the living look upon it, as an event most worthy of imitative pre- 
paration. 

The life of G. D. Boardman is one of the most attractive to be 
met with in the whole circle of biography. He was an American, 
and the son of a Baptist clergyman. At the age of twelve he re- 
solved on the choice of a liberal education, where an extraordinary 
ardour in the pursuit of learning, and his fine mental powers, were 
soon displayed. At the age of sixteen (he was born in 1801), he 
became a teacher in a village school, and as an instructor possessed 
extraordinary qualities. He had a wonderful talent in quelling, 
almost as it seemed without an effort, the most unruly and turbulent 
schools to perfect order. His countenance, by its power of expres- 
sion, which was benignity tempered by severity, did much to con- 
trol his pupils, and he used to say that he considered a pupil as 
almost hopeless whom he could not look into good behaviour. 

At the age of eighteen he became a member of the Collegiate 
Institution in the town of Waterville, Maine; and in 1820, when 
it was constituted a college, he was found qualified for admission 
as a third year pupil. He is described by the late president of that 
college as being at this time a youth of sober habits and superior 
intellectual power, but showing no strongly marked piety. He 
seemed to possess, however, an unusual share of the heroic charac- 
ter. He was quick in his sensibilities, jealous of his fame, eager 
in his attachments, inflexible in his purpose. Religion, ere long 
from the period of his being admitted into the college had obtained 
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a manifest power over his mind, and produced no ordinary result. 
His independence of character continued, but the haughtiness con- 
nected with it disappeared, and his promises of future eminence 
were so great, that the president and others anticipated the time 
when he should be over the college as president himself. But his 
genius was were destined to exercise a different, but we doubt not 
a far more influential sway over the condition of mankind. For 
this narrative we are indebted to that able and enlightened journal 
the North American Review, from which, when a hasty summary 
of the particulars of the life of this high-souled and gifted young 
man, would seem destructive of the current of the story, we take 
leave to borrow the full statement. 

‘‘ We have Boardman’s own authority for saying, that soon after his 
conversion, his thoughts and feelings were turned towards Missionary 
subjects. ‘ In the winter of 1820,’ he says, ‘ the thought occurred to me 
that I could take my Bible and travel through new settlements, where 
the gospel was seldom, if ever, heard, and wethout sustaining the name 
of a preacher, could visit from hut to hut, and tell the story of Jesus’s 
dying love. ‘hen, in imagination, I could welcome fatigue, hunger, cold, 
nakedness, solitude, sickness, and death, if I might only win a few cottages 
to my beloved Saviour.’ 

‘* Not long after this he began to meditate upon the condition of the 
Western Indians, and modestly considering himself unfit to preach among 
civilized Christians, he rejoiced at the thought of labouring, and at last 
finding a grave, in the forest. 

‘In 1822, his mind was directed, by the death of the Rev. Mr. Selewe: 
to the Mission in Burmah; and his soul was stirred within him by the 
reflection, that millions and millions were every year perishing in that 
devoted land without the slightest knowledge of the gospel. It is con- 
soling to those who mourn for the dead who die in the midst of their 
labours, to know that the event for which they grieve does often, as in 
this event of Colman’s death, prove the actual cause of future additions to 
the missionary band. Colman sailed from Boston for India in November, 
1817, and was actively engaged as a missionary in Aracan, when death 
suddenly cut him down, in 1822. The voice from his grave crossed the 
Indian Ocean and the Atlantic, and fell upon the ear of one pious student 
in the heart of the forests of Maine—and that student responded to its 
call, and resolved in his soul that, God helping him, he would do some- 
thing for destitute India. 

“In February, 1823, the thoughts of Mr. Boardman were for a while 
most deeply interested in the condition of the Jews—God’s ancient peo- 
ple, who remain to this day a sad but wonderful illustration of prophetic 
truth, ‘My mind,’ says he, in a letter to his parents, ‘has been much 
occupied about the Jews, as it appears from several parts of the prophetic 
scriptures, that they are to be eminently active and useful in spreading 
the Gospel among the nations. I have sometimes thought of becoming 
a missionary to them. I feel comparatively but little anxiety to what 
part of the world I am sent, if God calls me there. It is of but little 
consequence where I live, or where I die. Life is so short, when pro- 
tracted to the longest, that the difference is comparatively small, whether 
we live at ease, or are compelled to toil in poverty, and live without a 
settled habitation.’ ” 
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- His affections for relatives and friends were uncommonly strong, 
but he controlled them for the sake of accomplishing his grand 
design. ‘ And as for a resting-place for my body,” said he, “‘ when 
I shall lay it aside, my bones can rest, my ashes sleep, as securely 
in Burmah as in America, on a desolate, unfrequented island, as in 
a Christian churchyard. Why should I fear to lay me down in 
Burmah? I shall hear the voice of the archangel, and arise from 
the grave as soon as though buried in the sepulchre of my fathers.” 
Thus he strengthened his resolution and philanthropy. He else- 
where says, ‘“* My whole soul is engrossed with the state of the 
heathen, and I desire to go among them.” At length he accord- 
ingly offered his services to the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
and was at once accepted as a missionary; and although he had 
signified his willingness to be sent wherever he could be supposed 
to be of most value, Burmah was, to his delight, the field assigned 
him. He now entered upon those studies at the Theological 
Seminary of Andover,more particularly connected with his destina- 
tion and profession, making the study of Hebrew a particular 
branch. With occasional interruptions he remained here for near! 
two years. At last he was called on to bid a last farewell to his 
friends, when, notwithstanding all his ardour in the great cause to 
which he had set his heart, this final earthly separation agitated 
his bosom in a manner that may be judged of from the following 
passages. 

» Tn his journal he thus writes. ‘ What! must I bid adieu to my dear, 
very dear parents, brothers, sisters, and friends? Must I die before the 
time? For what is it less than death, to be separated from them, pro- 
bably to see them no more on earth? But at length it occurred to me 
that it was Jesus, the dearest of all my friends, who called me to go;— 
then I said, welcome separations and farewells ; welcome tears and 
cries; welcome last sad embraces; welcome pangs and griefs—only 
‘let me go where my Saviour calls and goes himself; welcome totl, dis- 
appointments, fatigues and sorrows ; welcome an early grave!’ 

“In a letter to his sister, he says, ‘that some may perhaps think him 
destitute of natural affection,’ but he adds, ‘ they know not my heart, and 
are unacquainted with the struggles I have often felt. Be assured, my 
Jove to my friends was never warmer, my affection for them never 
“stronger, than when I regarded them in the light of a speedy separation.’ 
“Had I not an enlarged view of the greatness and importance of the work 
‘before me, I could not have endured the trial !’” 

“In another letter, he expresses himself yet more forcibly. He says, 
‘ Think not, my sister, that I have lost all sensibility on the subject. Be 
assured, if tenderness of feeling—if ardour of affection—if attachment to 
-friends—to christian society and christian privileges—if apprehension of 
toil and danger in a missionary life—if an overwhelming sense of respon- 
sibility, could detain me in America, I should never go to Burmah!’ 


‘Since ‘thy appointment I have known seasons when the thoughts of part- 
ing from my friends seemed almost insupportable.’ ” 


But Mr. Boardman was not the only adventurer. in, the case. 
One whom he most tenderly loved was ready and willing to unite 
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her fortunes with his. Accordingly he was married a short time 
before his embarkation for India. That his choice of a partner 
was a wise one was amply proved in his subsequent history, and 
Mrs. Boardman still lives to think with melancholy, but grateful 
feelings, we doubt not, of her eventful career with the object of her 
admiration and love. On the 16th of July, 1825, they embarked 
for Calcutta, where they landed in December, and were cordiall 
welcomed by the English missionaries. At this period there was 
war between the East India Company and the Burmese, which 
wholly broke up the mission in Burmah. Dr. Price, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hudson, were prisoners at Ava; other missionaries had been 
driven from the empire, and Mr. and Mrs. Boardman were obliged 
to remain near Calcutta for twenty months, during which time, 
besides studying the language, he preached almost constantly to 
English residents and American sailors. When the war was ter- 
minated, Sir Archibald Campbell, in prescribing the conditions of 
peace within forty miles of the Burmese capital, required the safe 
delivery of the Judsons and Price, and Mr. Boardman proceeded at 
once thither, in March, 1827, entering upon his operations as mis- 
sionary to Burmah. His mission establishment was fixed at 
Maulmein, where he says the native population is supposed to be 
20,000 ; and he hailed the little spot that he was to occupy after 
two years of wanderings with the highest satisfaction, Yet lest 
romantic notions of quietness and comfort should present. them- 
selves to our imaginations, his journal states that not long after 
his settling there, his house was robbed of every valuable: artic 
in it. ti! 
«On this occasion the plunderers, taking advantage of Mr. Boardman’s 
solitary situation, broke into what was called his house ;—‘ a house of such 
frail materials,’ to use the words of Mrs. Boardman, ‘that tt could be 
cut open inany part with a pair of scissors; they broke open and 
rifled every trunk, box, and bureau, and carried of looking-glass, watch, 
spoons, and keys, in short, every article of value they could find. For- 
tunately, Mr.and Mrs. Boardman were not awakened by the noise of the 
marauders, and knew nothing of their loss till morning. Had their slumber 
been broken, there can be no doubt that they would have been instantl 
murdered; for there had been cut through the moscheto curtains of the 
bed two large holes, one at the foot, and the other at the head, through 


which the villains doubtless watched with murderous eye the faces of the 
sleepers.”’ 


Mr. Wade and wife, and Mr. Judson, joined our young mis- 
sionary, nor were their labours unattended with success. But ‘te 
long a dreadful conflagration devastated the country in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and at the close of the day they fled to save 
their lives from the devouring element. After this, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boardman were once more without a house, and wanderers where 
their paths were often beset by tigers, and other wild ‘beasts. ~ In 
accordance with the plan of the board at honie, ‘anew station was 
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established in the province of Tavoy, which was ceded to England 
at the close of the war. It lies at the head of that peninsula which 
separates the Bay of Bengal from the Gulf of Siam, north of the 
Malay country, and adjoining the Kingdom of Siam. To the capital 
of this province, which is a hundred and fifty miles to the east- 
ward of Rangoon our missionary was sent ; and now the chief in- 
terest belonging to his labour commences : 


* Soon after Mr. Boardman was established in Tavoy, he was brought 
into connexion with the Aarens, a singular and hitherto almost unknown 
race of men. Of this race we are induced to speak more particularly, 
' Inasmuch as recent inquiry seems to establish, or at least render extremely 
probable, its descent from a Hebrew root. 

“I'he Karens are a wild and ignorant race of men, scattered in prodi- 
gious numbers over all the wilds of Aracan, Burmah, Martaban, Tavoy, 
Mergui, Siam, and other countries. They live in places almost inacces- 
sible to any but themselves and the wild beasts—differing most essentially 
from the other inhabitants of the abovenamed countries, with a peculiar 
physiognomy, a peculiar language, peculiar mental and moral qualities, 
and characteristics. They had no written language, and of course no 
literature, until Mr. Wade, one of the missionaries of the American Bap- 
tist Board, reduced their language to writing. But they abound in 
curious traditions, handed down from generation to generation, in the 
form of both prose and poetry. Amongst other traditional stories is 
this :—that when some superior being was dispensing written languages 
and books, to the various nations of the earth, a surly dog came along 
and drove away the Karens, and carried of their books. Because of their 
singular habits, their ignorance and want of written language, they are 
called Wtldmen by the Burmans. Mr. Boardman supposed that they 
were atheists—but incorrectly ; for although we find among them few 
traces of religious belief, it is evident from the tradition just related, and 
from the discoveries of Mr. Mason, a missionary now amongst them, that 
they have a tolerably clear conception of a Supreme Being. They are not, 
however, idolaters. Their simplicity of life may be learned from the short 
inventory of the chattels and personal property, which constitute their 
domestic wealth. These are a box of betel made of bamboo—a little rice, 
a basket, a cup, two pots, a spinning-wheel, a knife, an axe, a mat, a few 
buckets, and a moveable fire-place. This is their whole array of valua- 
bles. They manufacture an intoxicating liquor, and are much addicted 
to intemperance. ‘Too idle and effeminate to be quarrelsome, they are 
peaceful and mild in their disposition and habits, and being persecuted 
and trampled on -by their haughty neighbours, they are driven together 
by community of suffering, and attached by brotherhood in misfor- 
tune.” 


It is stated in the account before us, that at the request of the 
English commissioner, a Mr. Mason, who had been much amongst 
the Karens, communicated to him the result of his observations 
regarding them. ‘Their countenance is decidedly Jewish; many 
of them wear long beards, and their dress, differing from that of 
surrounding nations, is precisely that of the Hebrews. But their tra- 
ditions indicate most strikingly a descent from or an affinity with that 
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ancient race, which are preserved and repeated with the fondness 
that the poems of Ossian have been cherished nearer ourselves. 
They believe in a God whose denomination, Kin-tsa, means great 
Lord; another name, Yu-wah, signifies Jehovah, which they 
regard as sacred—fearing to utter it. 

“ They repeat a verse containing this sentiment :— 

‘ God created us in ancient time, 

And has a perfect knowledge of all things : 

Call him not Yu-wah, but call him Pu ;—(great ancestor) ; 

When men call his name he hears !’ | 

“ With regard to God’s attributes, their belief is thus expressed :— 

‘ God is unchangeable and eternal: 
He was in the beginning of the world : 
The life of God is endless : 
A succession of words does not measure it.’ 

“ They believe in the existence of heavenly beings, who have never 
sinned, and who are the angels, or messengers, of Deity. The following 
beautiful verse is a part of one of their old poems: 

‘ The sons of heaven are holy, 
They sit by the seat of God: 

The sons of heaven are righteous, 
They dwell together with God, 
They lean against his silver seat.’ 

** Satan, or a sinful and fallen angel, enters into their company of su- 
pernatural beings. The following stanza might be mistaken for the pro- 
duction of David or Isaiah :— 

* Satan in days of old was holy, 

But he transgressed God’s law: 

Satan of old was righteous, 

But he departed from the law of God, 
And God drove him away.’ 

“ They also believe that woman was made from the rib of man. The 

dispersion at Babal is thus described :— 

* Men were all brethren : 

They spoke the language of God : 

But they disbelieved the language of God, 

And became enemies to each other. 

Because they disbelieved God, 

Their language was divided. 

God gave them commands, 

But they believed him not, 

And divisions ensued ;’ 
and the ultimate fate of the earth, to which frequent allusions are made 
in their poetry, they say will be destruction by fire.” | 

These are striking coincidences ; and other quotations from their 
unwritten language, are before us, while it is stated that many more 
might be given, to illustrate the similarity which exists between the 
Karens and the Hebrews. The following are most remarkable 
points of belief. 

_ ‘Respecting their own nation, the Karens say that God formerly loved 
it above.all others, but-that on account of its sins he punished it, and reu 
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duced its inhabitants to their present condition. ‘But,’ say they, ‘ God 
will again have mercy on us; God will save us again.’ ‘ Oh children 
and grand-children! the Karens will yet dwell in the city with the 
golden palace; the Karen king will yet appear, and when he arrives 
there will be happiness. 


‘Good persons, the good, 

Shall go to the silver city, 
Righteous persons shall go, 

To the new town—the new city! 
When the Karen king arrives, 
There will be only one monarch : 
When the Karen king comes, 
Rich and poor will not exist! 
When the Karen king arrives, 
Every thing will be happy : 
When the Karen king arrives, 
The beasts will be happy : 

When the Karens have a king, 
Lions and leopards will lose their savageness !” 


But what is still more interesting, we are here informed that 
when they heard of the religion of Jesus Christ from Mr. Board- 
man, they were ready to admire and embrace him. 


“ Immediately after his arrival in Tavoy he was visited by some of the 
neighbouring Karen tribes, who were able to converse in the Burman 
tongue, and who listened with the simplicity and candour of children to 
his conversation, and displayed so great a willingness to adopt Christi- 
anity, that he was led to question their sincerity. He could not readily 
believe that a people so barbarous, so far removed from all Christian 
countries, and who seemed to him wholly irreligious, were sincerely gra- 
tified to learn the story of the Gospel, and adopt the religion of Jesus. To 
us, who now know more about them, it seems by no means strange that 
they were thus affected. 

“The few Karens who first called on Mr. B. soon returned to their 
mountain fastnesses, and circulated the thrilling news that a teacher, from 
a strange and far distant land, had come to preach a new religion—a reli- 
gion that told of one God, of a Saviour, of a pure, aud peaceful, and holy 
life, of love to God and love to man; of an immortality, and of a heaven 
of blessedness. The glad tidings ran, like fire upon the mountains, from 
village to village, and was every where hailed as the dawning of a long 
expected day—the day when the poor Karens should once more have a 
national faith—a religion answering to the traditions of their fathers. 

*“ From far distant hills, and remote valleys and forests, Karen in- 
quirers flocked to Tavoy, and thronging around the teacher, hung upon 
his lips, and eagerly listened to his instructions, and manifested child-like 
pleasure and credulity in receiving as true all his assertions. Mr. Board- 
man was amazed ;—he knew not what to believe or think. They urged 
him to come up into their wild hills, and visit them; and promised that 
he should be welcomed as a messenger of joy.” 


They told him this singular story :—that more than ten years 
before, a man ina strange dress came among them, and preached a 
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strange doctrine, and left among them a book in a strange language, 
which he ordered them to worship; and this they continued + 

The treasure turned out to be the copy of an English Prayer Book 
and Psalter, but whether left by a rs pious Englishman or a 
profane scoffer, who wished to try the experiment of furnishing -a 
barbarous tribe with an object of worship, is not known. Mr. 

Boardman laboured with unceasing zeal and exhausting ardour, to 
good purpose. A Karen, who had become aChristian, moved by the 
desire of extending the gospel to his countrymen at a distance, made 
three excursions for this end, each one of longer duration than the 
former, and with him went many joyful members of these rude tribes. 

At last Mr. Boardman complied with an oft-repeated request of 
the Karens to visit these distant settlements, for the news of the 
American teacher reached them far and near, many of them tra- 
velling long journeys to converse with him. When speaking of his 
great exertions, it will afford pleasure to the pious to hear how he 
himself describes one scene, which must have been surpassingly 
delightful to him. 

“ Having previously examined Moung-Bo and Kee-Keang, the two 
persons who applied for baptism last month, we could not, consistently 
with our feelings of duty, defer their case any longer, and this day has 
been fixed on for administering the ordinance. Accordingly, after wor- 
ship, a little band of us, passing through that part of the town mostsacred 
to Guadama, bent our way among Pagodas, temples, and Kyoungs—alike 
unheeded and unheeding—and entering the high Pagoda road, we passed 
on till we came to the baptismal tank. Near the tank was a tall Pagoda, 
pointing its gilded summit to the skies. It being Burman as well 
as Christian worship day, the multitude were gathered around to pay 
their devotions to the gilded shrine. In that tank, under the shadow of 
that Pagoda, and in sight of their former companions, who now gazed 
with mingled astonishment and malice, the two young disciples solemnly 
renounced their vain idols, and put on the Lord Jesus Christ, by a publie 
profession of his name. Oh! it was a joyful and memorable occasion. 
Some of the heavenly host, I doubt not, gazed on the sight with appro« 
bation; and‘he who promised to be in the midst of two or three assembled 
in his name, was, I trust, in the midst of us.” 


Amid his multifarious duties, and under the load of the most 
weighty concerns and anxieties of mind, his health was rapidly giy- 
ing way, and he was, towards the close of 1828, attacked with an 
alarming expectoration of blood, intimating a ‘fatal consumption, 
But these symptoms only served to excite him to additional exer- 
tions, and to “work while the day lasted.” He accordingly, left 
his family, to make his long projected visit to the Karens, accom? 
panied by some of his scholars. nol 

“Tt was the hottest season of the year; the road was a — foot: 
path, traversing cultivated fields, and uncultivated hills and valleys, and 
thick, tangled, and lofty bamboo jungles. They suffered fromthe burning 
heat, and were completely drenched by an unexpected shower of rain, 
which overtook them in an uninhabited spot, and beat upon them fu- 
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riously, They were obliged to encamp in the open wilderness; where 
they were again wet through by a storm that lasted till midnight. 

“ On the 6th they rose early, feeling grateful that they had not fallen 
a prey to the tigers, wild elephants, or other savage animals which haunt 
these forests, Their road this day lay over rough cliffs and precipices, 
across large streams and along the rugged banks of mountain torrents, 
They slept in the hut of a hospitable Karen. 

On the 7th they met messengers from a Karen village, who came out 
to receive them with a warm and Christian-like hospitality, which cheered 
Mr. Boardman’s heart. At three o'clock they reached the village, found 
a large house prepared for them, and were literally overwhelmed with 
era of provisions and fruits. The faces of the villagers beamed with 

elight, and they exelaimed ‘ Ah, you haye oome at /ast; we have long 
wanted ta see you!’ Mr, Boardman. notwithstanding his fatigue, preached 
to the natives who assembled this evening, and again he delivered three 
sermons ep the day following. On the 9th he delivered several sermons, 
and spent the day (Sunday) ina manner to himself most delightful. As 
he intended to depart early next morning, nearly half the congregation 
remained in the zayat all night, so as to bid him farewell,” 


_ At. this rate he laboured during a long journey, and repeatedly 
was he deluged with ran. He was, however, convinced that his 
former doubts as to the sincerity of the people among whom he tra- 
velled were unjust, being now satisfied that they were prepared to 
become Christians in belief. But on his return to Tayoy he had 
his feelings severely wrung in various ways. He found that some 
of the native members of his church had disgraced their professten ; 
his wife ere long was seized with a serious illmess ; one of his chil- 
dren also came to be in & dangerous state, and another died. He 
prepared a record of the various afflictions by which he was tried 
within the year. There were three successive losses of property b 
shipwreck ; the apostacy of several of his church ; two attacks ot 
hemorrhage on the lungs; and the illness and death in bis family, 
already mentioned, But nothing could quench his spirit, or deter 
him from the discharge of his momentous duties, so long as life was 
lengthened out to him, 


“ Encouraged by increasing attention among the natives, he now eom- 
menced a course of itinerary preaching in the scattered villages of 
Tavoy ; visiting three or four of these villages each week, and teachin 
both publicly and from house to house. It is impossible for us to form 
adequate notions of the arduousness of this mode of labour, in the burn- 
ing climate of India. Within two months he visited nearly thirty villages 
in this manner, being almost universally received willingly and with 
pleasure, though sometimes treated with unkindness. The Karen village 
Ts*heikkoo, the one in which he first preached in February, became 
wholly Christian in its character, paying a sacred regard to the sabbath, 
and in other respects conforming to Christian customs and institutions. 
The schools became more full and flourishing than ever—the church 
increased in numbers, and a delightful prosperity seemed destined to 
follow the short reign of confusion and danger.” 


He repeated more than once his journeys among the Karens, 
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where the gospel was hailed as glad tidings. By the close of 1830, 
the Tavoy church included thirty-one members, of whom eighteen 
Karens were baptized at once. It was now manifest to all, how- 
ever, that he had but a brief period of life before him ; but he was 
joyful in the prospect of death. The last record that has reached 
America, in his own handwriting, announces the expected addition 
of one or two Missionaries to the Tavoy station, and of several 
Karens to the church. On the 23d January, 1831, the Rev. Mr. 
Mason and wife arrived, in time to accompany the dying man in his 
last tour among the people by whom he was so beloved. He was 
too much debilitated to walk, and was carried by his faithful ad- 
mirers on a cot bed the whole distance of three days’ journey. 


“On arriving at the zayat, which had been prepared for his reception, 
the Karen conyerts who were anxious to be baptized came in for exami- 
nation, and the worthy missionary, reclining on his couch, devoted his 
failing breath to the agreeable duty. Of more than fifty who applied, 
thirty-four were deemed fit subjects of baptism. When the hour for 
performing this ceremony arrived, Mr. Boardman, at his own request, 
was carried to the water-side, though so weak that he could scarcely 
breathe without the use of the fan and smelling-bottle. His great desire 
was to behold the administration of the ordinance—and he said that he 
could then die with the exclamation of Simeon on his lips—‘ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace!’ His emotions were almost tow 
powerful for his frame. He afterwards addressed a few words to the 
natives around him, and offered a short prayer. The party attempted 
the following day to return; they were overtaken by a violent shower of 
rain; the dying man was again drenched with wet among those hills, 
where he had so often before been exposed to tempest; he survived the 
night, but died at noon of February 12th, in the arms of the Karen 
attendants, who were bearing him homeward. The sorrow of wife and 
friends, who shall describe ?” 


The Karen nation wept bitterly over his grave ; he is still unfor- 
gotten ; his name, who first preached salvation to the poor wild men, 
is whispered by hundreds of grateful voices at the evening circle of 
friends, and at the altar of simple and pure devotion. The follow- 
ing epitaph is intended to be inscribed on his tomb :—“ Sacred to 
the memory of George D. Boardman, American Missionary to 
Burmah. Aa Feb. 8, 1801,—Died, Feb. 11, 1831. His epi- 
taph is written in the adjoining forests. Ask in the Christian 
villages of yonder mountains—Who taught you to abandon the 
worship of demons ‘—who raised you from vice to morality 7— who 
brought you your Bibles, your Sabbaths, and your words of prayer? 
Let the reply be his eulogy! @ cruce corona.” | 

Even this hasty glance at the young Missionary’s life and labours 
admits not of any enhancing reflections that we can offer. It is foo 
bright, great, ait solemn, for any embellishment from us. We can 
only exclaim—what a glorious life—what a happy death ! 
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Art. VI.—Journal of a Visit to Constantinople, and some of the Greek 
Islands, in the Spring and Summer of 1833. By Joun Avuupso, Esq. 
F.G.S. London: LongmanandCo. 1835. 


TueEseE hurried notices of Constanstinople and some of the Greek 
Islands, have all the freshness and spirit that may be expected from 
a lively tourist, who has committed to paper the impressions as 
they came from the objects described. The author pretends not 
to have digested his notes, or to have dressed them for the market, 
preferring to give them in their original shape, and thus at least se- 
curing a faithful sketch, if rot a finished picture. He has thus 
from his journal, kept during a few months, produced a volume 


‘well suited to amuse and interest the reader for an hour, especiall 


as Greece and Turkey are at the present moment in the world’s his- 
tory, countries regarding the condition and fate of which there is a 
singularly intense curiosity. We cannot, indeed, figure to our- 
selves a more pleasureable and stirring summer trip than that de- 
scribed in the pages before us, whether we consider the places vi- 
sited, or the number, renown, and variety of characters introduced, 
and with whom the author was in some shape brought in contact. 
Between the 6th of April, and the 10th of August, 1833, the 
author saw as much as may well furnish him with pleasant anec- 
dotes and novelties, whereby to enliven his conversation fifty years 
hence. 

He sailed from Naples in his Majesty’s ship Acteon, which 
conveyed, upon that occasion, Lord Ponsonby as ambassador to 
Constantinople, the measures and movements of the Russians at 
that period putting our government on the alert. We shall there- 
fore pass over the notices which a hasty visit to some of the islands 
and parts of Greece afford our author in his passage outwards, and 
come at once to that ‘‘ Queen of cities,” the capital of the sublime 
porte, the outline splendour of which call forth the strongest ex- 
pressions of rapture. The Turkish fleet had by that time as- 
sumed an imposing appearance, which was the more wonderful, 
considering the short space that had intervened since the sultan 
lost his entire naval strength. Among his new ships were two 
three-deckers, which are represented as the largest in the world, 


one carrying 140, the other 136 brass guns ; there were also four- 


line-of-battle ships, eight frigates, three corvettes, three sloops, and 
anumber of cutters, all completely equipped for active service. 
The Russian fleet, consisting of ten ships of the line, a number of 
frigates and small craft, lay in the channel, while the encampment of 
the Russian army covered an extensive range of neighbouring hills. 
It is satisfactory to learn, however, that while the Russian, 
Austrian, and German ambassadors reside in one place, the French. 
and English representatives are along side each other in a different 
quarter. There are various incidents described by our author, 
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which prove the jealousy which the northern autocrat’s troops en- 
tertained respecting the English, as also a number of testimonies. 
of Turkish dislike of the former, and partiality to the latter. The 
vigilance of Lord Ponsonby, and the dexterity which he evinced in 
spite of Russian deceit and intrigue, there can be no doubt were, 
early after his arrival at Constantinople, called into exercise. 

“ T again went up to Terapia, where there is a report that the pilots of 
the Sea of of Marmora and the Dardanelles have gone on board the Russian 
fleet, and that more troops have arrived. The Russians, however, strongly 
deny both facts. Our ambassador had a private audience of the Sultan 
this morning, an express having arrived, somewhat unexpectedly, at the 
palace of the British embassy yesterday evening, intimating that the Sultan 
would receive Lord Ponsonby at nine o’clock on the following day. It 
seems that Count Orloff had peremptorily demanded an audience; but as our 
ambassador arrived before him, he was entitled to precedence in this matter ; 
and Count Orloff’s reception was accordingly arranged to take place one 
hour afterwards. Lord Ponsonby went with his nephew, Captain Grey, 
and Mr. Waller, the attaché. ‘They were received at the palace or new 
koisk at Dolma Batché, on the Ruropean side; and as they landed, the 
Sultan’s band struck up ‘ God save the King.’ On being ushered into 
the presence, they found his Highness seated on his divan, an apartment 
splendidly painted and decorated, and after the ambassador had paid and 
received the usual compliments, coffee and pipes were introduced. The 
Sultan shewed them a portrait, in a wide gilt frame, of himself on horse- 
back, painted by some Sardinian artist. It was a resemblance, but in- 
differently executed. After remaining an hour, they took leave ; and found 
a Russian steamer, with Count Orloff on board, waiting near the palace. 
The Count’s audience lasted two hours. Many plans were, no doubt, 
formed ; and every one feels in great anxiety to know the result of this con- 
ference. I dined to-day at the palace. Admiral Roussin, the French am- 
bassador, came in, in the evening. He is frank and undisguised, as a sailor 
ought to be; and entered at once upon the policy intended to be adopted 
by his government. He seemed persuaded that Ibrahim would retire behind 
Mount Tarsus; and expressed himself very doubtful of the good faith of 
the Russians.’”’—pp. 63—65. | 

Our author was admitted into the first court of the seraglio, a 
large oblong enclosure, formed by the sultan’s garden, and other 
appendages. Within a niche near the entrance to this court the 
heads of rebellious pashas, and other traitors are exhibited to the 
gazing multitude, and among the more recent of those placed there, 
is mentioned that of Ali Pasha. Among other customs singular to 
us, the sultanas’ mosque, near to the seraglio, may be noticed, 
where the bodies of the late sultan, and of the wives of his two pre- 
decessors, lie in state. The present grand segnior’s favourite sul-. 
tana and her son, also repose upon the same bier. On looking 
through the window, the sultan’s coffin was seen, deposited on a. 
kind of throne, with four large wax tapers burning around it, and 
covered with the most splendid cashmere shawls—a poor effort to’ 
distinguish or preserve the enclosed dust. As a suitable anecdote, 
when on the subject of funeral pomp, we quote the following account.: 
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‘In one part of the canal, near the palace, where the water is very 
deep, the favourite sultana of Selim drowned herself. She was young 
and exceedingly beautiful, but grew so jealous of the attentions paid b 
her lord and master to a Greek slave whom he had recently panda, 
that she determined on committing suicide. Accordingly, having suc. 
ceeded in eluding the vigilance of the guards and eunuchs, she one night 
escaped from the palace; and having procured a large stone, she carried it 
to the edge of the canal, and there fastened it to her person by means of 
the Cashmere shawl which she wore round her waist. On her absence 
being discovered the next morning, the utmost consternation prevailed 
throughout the harem; and her slaves and attendants trembled at the fate 
which awaited them when the Sultan was informed of his favourite’s es- 
cape. The harem, the palace, the gardens, the whole neighbourhood, 
were instantly searched, but in vain; uo one had seen the sultana, and 
her absence remained a mystery. The eunuchs were threatened with 
death, if she were not found; and the horror of all was aroused by the sug- 
— that she might possibly have eloped with some giaour, and several of 
the slaves were sent to atone for their neglect with the forfeit of their lives. 
In the mean time, the poor Sultan remained inconsolable: all his former 
love returned, and the Greek slave was sent as a present to one of the 
Pashas. At the expiration of a few days, as the disconsolate Selim was 
seated smoking on the borders of the canal, the body beeame detached 
from the stone, and rose to the surface of the water. Overwhelmed by 
the heart-rending spectacle, which too well explained the mystery of his 
beautiful queen’s disappearance, he was with difficulty Cow by his 
attendant slaves from throwing himself upen the corse. When he retired, 
it was taken out, and sent into Constantinople to be buried. Thus ends 
this little episode in the life of the mighty Selim.” —pp. 85, 86. 


As a contrivance to instruct the Turkish soldiers in European 
forms, we are told that the sultan’s valley was kept by out-posts of 
Turks and Russians, one of each nation mounting sentinel together, 
the latter having orders to teach the other in the manual exercise, 
and in marching, during the time they are on duty. ‘The Rus- 
sians, indeed, seem to be as domineering in Constantinople as if 
they were undisputed masters there; and as we have before stated, 
scrupled not to offer marked affronts to the English. In conse- 
quence, as we are here told, of an invitation from the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Captain of the Acton waited upon him at 
head-quarters, and sent in his name; but after having been kept 
standing for twenty minutes in the hall, among orderlies and com- 
mon soldiers, he came away in disgust. ‘The General afterwards 
endeavoured to show that the whole matter of complaint had origi- 
nated in a mistake ; but our author is incredulous, and thinks it is 
full time that these northern barbarians should be instructed with 
the point of the bayonet, in the respect due to a British officer. 

It is here said that the sultan, from a dread of tumult or assassi- 
nation, never visits any mosque in the eity—contrary to the custom 
of his predecessors—and for similar reasons he never announces to 
which he will go until the same morning, and that as late as possi- 
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ble, time only being allowed for the guards to assemble, and the 
ordinary préparations to be made for receiving him. Our authdt 
witnessed one procession when thé emperor thus went to prayers: 


“ Namick Pasha, who had arrived froin England, France, and Prussia 
only a few days before, now came to tell us, that as it was past the usual 
time of the Sultan’s going to mosque, he was afraid he would not come at 
all to-day ; that he had left him with Count Orloff, with whom he was in 
a towering passion, many angry speeches having passed betwéen the ¢cun- 
ning diplomatist and the énraged sovereign. However, soon after, the 
order to fix bayonets and shoulder arms, both which were very well ex- 
ecuted, announced his approach, and in « few minutes afterwards the 
band struck up his favourite march. At the head of the procession were 
three led horses, richly caparisoned, having saddle-cloths embroidered with 
gold and precious stones, and bridles ornamented in a similar gorgeous 
style. They were noble-looking animals, and seemed as if conscious of 
the magnificence with which they were decorated. Next to these followed 
about thirty officers, consisting of generals, colonels, and captains of the 
fleet, walking two and two: they wore a sort of frock coat, With that de- 
écriptio of cap called a fez. After the ministers of state, came his Sublime 
Highness himself on horseback, closely wrapped up in 4 greyish brown 
cloak, with a collar of diamonds, efmeralds, and rubies, arranged in the 
form of flowers—the richest and niost brilliant oriament I ever beheld. 
Like his officers, he also wore a plain fez, to the silk tassel of which the 
paper was still left attached, as ig customary with the lower orders of the 
people; this fashion, in fact, seems almost universal; and when the paper 
is destroyed, a new tassel is put to the cap. It was drawn close over his 
ears, afid down to his large black eyebrows, and his beard hung over the 
diamond clasp of the cloak. His face is long; his nose, slightly arched, 
indicates talent and resolution; and his eye is remarkably large, bright, 
and penetrating. We took off our hats as he passed: he looked earnestly 
at us, without turning his head, and after acknowledging the salute by a@ 
slight inclination of his body, again addressed himself to Namik Pacha, 
with whom he had been conversing before he cathe up to us. Another 
party of officers closed the procession. The Sultan has the appearance of 
being about fifty-five years of age; atid his blotched face, and red nose, 
sufficiently indicate a penchant for the bottle : indeed, on the present oc- 
casion, he displayed strong symptoms of being in what is called ‘ a state 
of liquor,’ as well as in a most particular bad humour. It is reported that 
he and his sword-bearer get drunk togethet every day, and that he once 
forced the Grand Mufti to driuk half a bottle of Champagne, which he re- 
fused at first, declaring that to do so was contrary to the religion and or- 
dinances of the Prophet. But the Sultati told him that he was himself 
the Head of the Church, and that he would make a new ordinance, bidding 
the Mufti swallow what was offeted to him, or take the consequences of 
disobedience. Upon this the Chief Priest drank off the potion, perhaps, 
after all, by no means new or unacceptable; and the Sultan, turning to 
a certain officer of state, who had also refused the wine on account of 
similar scruples, said, ‘ Now then you may drink, seeing that the Head of 
7 Church and the Chief Priest have set you the example.’ ”’—pp. 

6—99. 


The regiment that constifuted thé guard is. desdribed as present- 
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ing a sorry appearance, in so far as the men, or rather the boys 
that constitute it, are concerned—their arms and clothing being a 
heterogeneous mixture. The officers, however, are of an opposite 
order, being good looking, well dressed, and of a soldier-like ap- 
pearance. When speaking of the sultan’s procession to prayers, 
the author alludes to a German baron, who communicated the fol- 
lowing account of an adventure in which he had been engaged, a 
year before. He, the baron, was out shooting one day, when his 
highness rode up, accompanied by two or three officers ; and as it 
is unlawful to appear in the sultan’s presence with fire-arms, the 
German felt himself in a very embarrassed situation. However, he 
stood still, taking off his hat. The sultan, on passing looked hard 
at him; and just at that moment, a swallow happening to fly to- 
wards the party, he pointed to it, and said * Tirez !’’ The German, 
though in a great fright, understood him perfectly ; he fired, and 
killed the bird, which fell-at the head of the sultan’s horse. His 
highness was quite delighted, exclaiming, “ Eh, eh,” (good, good), 
and desired one of the attendants to inquire who the sportsman was, 
and where he lived; after which he rode away. Next morning, a 
person attached to the court came to the baron’s house, with a pre- 
sent of china, flowers, and a purse containing 5000 piastres. The 
baron requested the bearer to take his compliments and thanks to 
his master, and say, that he was ready to kill a swallow every day 
for the same reward. 

We meet in these pages with a spirited account of several of the 
bazaars ; that for the disposal of slaves is necessarily of an affecting 
character. ‘The market is situated in a square, three sides of 
which are occupied by low stone-buildings, with wooden sheds pro- 
jecting in front, for the convenience of such barbarous traffickers as 
those who deal in human flesh. 


‘‘ They were divided into rows of cells, each having a window and door 
opening into the wooden enclosure just mentioned. Within these dens— 
and they exactly resemble the cells usually occupied by wild beasts—a 
‘ crowd of shivering slaves’ were seen either penned up within the inner 
apartment, or lying about, like cattle, in the open space in front. They 
appeared to be all Nubians—black, dirty, and clothed in ragged blankets. 
Born to no other inheritance but slavery, they seemed wholly unconscious 
of their degraded state; and continued chattering unconcernedly, and, to 
all appearance, very happy. As I stood gazing on the novel scene, the 
ruffian keeper (and never did a vile, debasing occupation stamp its character 
more indelibly on the physiognomy of man) led one of the black victims 
forth, to meet the speculating caprices of a haggard old Turkish woman. 
He proceeded to point out her good qualities, and to descant on the firm- 
ness of her muscles, the robustness of her limbs, and her mature age; at 
the same time pinching her tender flesh, by way of proving the nature of 
his assertions, till the poorcreatureshrieked out withagony. He then tore 
down her eye-lids, to exhibit the healthiness of her eye-balls; and 
wrenched open her mouth, to prove, by ocular demonstration, that he 
practised no deception in speaking of her age. The old woman herself 
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examined her all the time, and haggled, as to the price, like a butcher when 
purchasing an ox in the cattle market. As I witnessed all this, my heart 
sickened, and I turned with loathing from the disgusting spectacle. Yet the 
poor negress was wanted only for a domestic slave, and would, probably, 
be kindly treated, when once the property of the old hag, who, I believe, 
purchased her at last for 1000 piastres, or fifty dollars. Indeed the girl 
appeared to be conscious that the change would be advantageous to her, 
from the meekness with which she bore the treatment of her persecutors. 
Proceeding a little further on, we observed, sitting at the window of one 
of the cells, a solitary female, whose head was covered with a linen veil. 
On hearing our approach, she looked at us through its folds; in an in- 
stant after, the covering was removed, and a pair of brilliant, dark eyes 
shed their lustre upon us. Nowadays a white slave is seldom found in 
the market, the Russians protecting the Circassian and the Georgian, and 
the French and English the Greek. When they do appear, they are gene- 
rally disposed of at a high price. This beautiful captive, who appeared to 
be a Georgian, was neither bashful nortimid. She saluted us with smiles, 
severing her raven locks, and trying to captivate the spectators, by making 
her beauty appear to the greatest advantage. However, it did not seem 
to possess any power over the Turks; and as to the Christians, they are 
not allowed to purchase slaves publicly, though sometimes it is done in- 
directly, and by the assistance of some friendly Osmanli. I saw but three 
or four men-slaves, with a few boys, all Nubians, and, like their female 
companions, in a dirty, miserable condition. ‘They were chained together, 
two and two, by the ankles. Having now satisfied my curosity in regard 
to this much talked-of but loathsome spot, I was most glad to hear the pro- 
position that we should adjourn to Mustapha’s. From him we learned 
that the Georgian beauty had been exposed to sale for several days; but 
that no one had offered to purchase her, the sum demanded being exor- 
bitant. Her proprietor was a rich man, and could afford to wait until some 
one consented to put down the 2500 piastres at which he valued her.”— 
pp. 106—109. 

The author speaks strongly in praise of Turkish civility even to 
Christians, as witnessed and experienced by himself—a change in 
this respect, from what fanaticism at no remote period displayed, 
of a remarkable kind. At that time, continues our author, the 
wealthy Christian, in passing through the streets, was often stopped 
and compelled to sweep the muddy crossings; the dogs were allowed 
to worry him, without his daring to beat them off; and when ob- 
served looking out of his window, he might be made a mark to 
shoot at. Even the Seven Towers, the Bastile of the east, where, 
contrary to the law of civilized nations, the minister of any power 
against whom the sultan happened to declare war, was immured, is 
now fast falling to decay. 

‘From the time when the Seven Towers thus became the prison of 
ambassadors, they acquired an interest and celebrity which otherwise they 
never could have attained. Mystery and romance took them under their 
especial protection ; and Eastern imaginations joined themselves to those 
of the West, in inventing tales of horror, dark, deep, and tragical, connected 
with the dungeons and caverns beneath these dreaded walls. That gloomy 
aperture which yawns beueath your footsteps is called the Well of Blood ;. 
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even the Turkish guide acknowledges that it has often overflowed with 
human gore! Within this low arched vault, from which the cheerful sun 
is for ever excluded, the victim lay extended upon the rack, until death 
itself became a welcome relief; and upon its walls were arranged, in dread- 
ful order, all the infernal instruments of torture, by which the cruelty of 
man endeavoured to extort from the wretched prisoners a confession of 
crimes, perhaps never committed, and of conspiracies, existing only in the 
guilty inaginations of their oppressors. A little court within the precincts 
of the building was pointed out to me as having frequently contained a 
pyramid of human heads, reaching so high, that, standing upon its summit, 
you might have looked over the walls, and beheld the pure and peaceful 
Sea of Marmora. The guide also made me remark a number of narrow 
passages, scarcely high enough to admit a dog, through which it is reported 
that the miserable captive was formerly compelled to crawl upon his belly, 
and then left to perish from starvation, while he licked the dust in the ex- 
tremity of his agony. 

*« Thanks, however, to civilization, these horrors are now no longer per- 
petrated; and, indeed, for the honour of human nature, one is desirous of 
believing that the greater portion of them are mere fables, invented by the 
guides, for the purpose of gratifying a morbid taste for the horrible, and 
to enhance the interest of the place. A few old soldiers are at present the 
only occupants of this redoubtable fortress, which is rapidly falling to ruin, 
though a remnant of the jealousy of former ages still requires a firman fo 
be obtained, before you are allowed to visit its once formidable interior.”—~ 
pp. 1382—134. 


A friend of the author’s visited Ibraham Pasha, who was at no 
great distance from Constantinople at the period embraced by the 
contents of the volume before us, and who declared, that had it not 
been for the interposition of the French and English, he would have 
been in that city ; adding, that ere long they would back him; and 
wish they had not interfered. He said the day must arrive when 
he shall be in Stamboul, and that the above interposing powers 
will find their truest policy in establishing him on the Turkish em- 
pire, by thus erecting a barrier against the eo ambition of 
the northern powers. We think, however, that Ibraham’s princi- 
ple and statement will not be realized as correct. 

Our author complains repeatedly of the insults to which the 
English were exposed in Constanfinople, and furnishes some anec- 
dotes to shew how differently the subjects of Russia are served. 
The following is one illustration. 


“A few weeks since, Costingen had gone on horseback to Buyukdere, 
where, in passing the Sultan’s kiosk at Dolma Batché, it ts always neces- 
sary to dismount. Woe betide the unlucky wight who, failing to comply 
with this custom, happens to ride through the precinets of the palace. 
Our Turk, however, forgot all this, and was instantly arrested and insulted 
by the officer of the guard and the soldiers, who dragged him into the 
guard-house, preparatory to his being sent off to prison. Having dis- 
covered that he was mistaken for an Englishman, and finding matters were 
assuming a father serious aspeet, he luckily bethought of saying he was 
a Russian, ‘ Rusky effendi ben! Rusky, Rusky!’ roared he. Conster- 
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nation immediately spread itself over the sleepy countenances of the Turks 
at this announcement. The captain, in the utmost alarm, begged his 
pardon, and pipes, coffee, ices, &c., were offered him by the soldiers, 
who declared themselves ready to fulfil his slightest commands. The cap- 
tain of the guard, as well as he could explain himself, inquired why he did 
not at once say that he was a Russian? ‘ Mashallah! it was an un- 
lucky mistake. Am I not blind, not to see that you were no Englishman ?’ 
Further to propitiate the newly created Muscovite colonel’s wrath, a guard 
of honour—tear it, ye Englishmen !—was sent to conduct him safe home, 
and to protect him from further insult ; and with this guard of honour Cos- 
tingen the Turk actually marched through the streets of Pera, and came to 
Tongo’s house ! 

“‘ Such is the respect paid to the subjects of an energetic government. 
Yet it must not be supposed that the Russian finds any real sympathy in the 
breasts of the people: no! the Turks hate them as they do Satan, and de- 
clare in private that they would ‘ spit upon their beards, and burn their 
fathers;’ an oriental expression, indicative of extreme hatred and con- 
tempt.’’—pp. 139—141. 


The author is in such raptures about a fine specimen of oriental 
beauty, whose profile, after using a good deal of | persuasion, he was 
allowed to copy, that we are half inclined to fear, had he been long, 
or often in her presence, he might have turned Turk, and dreamed 
of a paradise peopled with houris. 


‘“ Her eyes and eyelashes were intensely black; though I suspect the 
latter were stained of a dye deeper than the natural one. Her complexion 
was beautifully fair, with the slightest tint of carnation suffused over the 
cheek. Her lips! sweet lips! ‘ that make us sigh even to have seen 
such.’ Her glossy hair, which was bound with a kalemkeir or painted 
handkerchief, representing a whole parterre of flowers, fell in loose curls 
upon her shoulders, and down her back: she wore a short black velvet 
jacket, embroidered with gold lace; trowsers of sky blue silk; an under- 
jacket of pink crape, and one of those beautiful transparent shirts which 
ravish the beholder, and ‘ half reveal the charms they fain would hide.’ 
A magnificent Persian shaw] encircled her waist, which had nature’s own 
form, never having been compressed by the eruel bondage of stays. 

‘* Her feet were in shippers, and two or three ugly rings deformed her 
white and slender fingers, the nails of which were dyed with henna. 
Around her neck she wore a double row of pearls, from which hung an 
amulet. Her skin was very white and beautiful ; the constant use of the 
dry vapour having reduced it to a fineness, which I can only compare to 
highly polished marble; and it looked as glossy and as cold. She was 
well pleased with the drawing I made of her; and on rising to go away, 
she put on her yellow boots over the beautiful white foot and ankle, which 
it was a sin to conceal: then donning her gashmak and cloak, she bade 
us adieu, with a grace and elegance which few English ladies could equal.” 


—pp. 160, 161. 

In the course of a long ramble with Lord Ponsonby, our author 
speaks of an interesting conversation held by them on the position 
of the Turkish empire, from which it would appear that his Lord- 
ship was decided in his plan that the empire should be maintained, 
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and that if England and France would go hand in hand in energe- 
tically carrying out the measures necessary to the fulfilment of this 
plan, which sooner or later will be adopted, Austria would forsake 


- Russia—Persia would rise in arms—the southern provinces of the 


overgrowrt northern empire would propably rebel—Poland again 
revive, and the whole fall to pieces. 


During our author’s stay in Constantinople, the Austrian am- 
bassador, the Prince of Bavaria, and brother of the king of Greece 
was there also, who failed to obtain for a time an audience of the 
sultan. On the eve of taking leave of the city and proceeding ona 
visit to his brother, it seems that Orloff went and commanded his 
highness to receive the unwelcome prince. So much for Russian 
power in Stamboul. By the same steam-vessel in which the prince 
proceeded towards Greece, our author took his departure from the 
** Queen of cities,’ as also did a variety of other passengers. 

‘What a motley crew! A royal prince ; Spanish nobles ; Italian counts ; 
French marquises; Dutch chevaliers; and, I may proudly add, English 
gentlemen. We had also a quack doctor from Paris; a gaming-house- 
keeper from Milan; aclergyman, poor as an Apostle, from Iceland; a 
grim-looking student from the University of Géttingen; a Danish baron, 
music mad; a singing count from Sienna; a crazy architect from Paris ; 
and two Russian noblemen. There were only two ladies ;—a Russian 
countess, who read nothing but Homer, and made classical mistakes; and 
a Bavarian lady, whose great merit was her inclination to render herself 
agreeable. ‘Then there were the chief captain, the second captain, and the 
sub-captain ; the manager, second manager, and sub-manager. However, 
two things most necessary to the establishment were still wanting ; namely, 
a good cook, and an honest steward.”’—pp. 192, 193. 

In the sketch of the characters and manners of the prince and 
King Otho, a very different picture is found. 

“There is a striking difference in the tempers and dispositions of the 
two royal brothers; the one being greatly beloved, while the other is dis- 
liked by every person in the ship. The King is very kind and affable, 
giving no unnecessary trouble, and mixing freely with the midshipmen 
and sailors: many a luncheon has he partaker of in the den of the former. 
His brother, on the contrary, is all fuss and superciliousness ; and the very 
first morning after he embarked, the captain was compelled to read hima 
practical lecture on the necessity of complying with the established regu- 
lations. He had been told that, as punctuality was a most indispensable 
maxim on board a man--of-war, where every thing depended on the example 
afforded to the sailors by their officers and superiors, he would be expected 
at breakfast by eight o’clock every morning. 

“‘ On the following day, at the hour prescribed, the King was seated at 
the cabin table, and after waiting a quarter of an hour, as the Prince came 
not, breakfast was finished. About half-past nine his Royal Highness 
made his début, and expressed some surprise at seeing the table cleared ; 
however, the Captain told him he was sorry he had lost his breakfast, par- 
ticularly as it was a long time to dinner ; and the regulations of the ship . 
precluded his having any meal served before that was ready. The Prince 
frowned and looked marvellously discomfited; but, pocketing his lecture, 
he made an apology, and went sulkily on deck. 
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« The moment of parting between the royal brothers had now arrived, 
and they came on board the steamer together at a late hour, The anchor 
wasalready up :—‘ Give way !’ cried the captain: the heir of Bavaria and 
the hope of Greece fell into each other’s arms ; and, after a short embrace, 
and a kissing of each cheek, the latter hurried down the ladder; the 
Prince hastened to his cabin: and in a few minutes more we were merrily 
ploughing our way through the rippling waves of the calm and beautiful 
harbour of Milo.”—pp. 234, 235. 

At Palermo, out author had an opportunity of first catching a 
glimpse of one who had soared high and sunk low ; he afterwards 
enjoyed frequently nearer access to her. This was the Duchess de 
Berri, who was residing at Prince Butera’s villa. 

« As this illustrious lady had expressed a desire to go to Naples, we 
were requested to agree to a delay of a few days. Who could resist the 
temptations of a longer sojourn in the city of the syren of pleasure? and 
it was readily agreed to. It was not, therefore, until the morning of— 

“ Friday, 9th—that we bade adieu to Sicily. The Duchess came on 
board with her husband and suite, Count Menars, and the Prince and 
Princess —. Her face is by no means a handsome one; and she is 
very short, thin, and vulgar-looking. Nothing in her personal appear- 
ance makes her out a heroine, or is calculated to inspire her followers 
with the awe and respect with which they seem to worship her. She 
soon sat down to whist with her husband, Butera, and the old Princess 
St. Theodore; but the game received many unpleasant interruptions 
from the pitching and rolling of the boat. Each time the fit came on, 
she sprang upon the bench upon which she had been sitting, and after 
bending her head sans cérémonie over the vessel’s side, quietly sat down 
again to resume her cards. This rather unroyal and unlady-like ex- 
hibition occurred repeatedly ; and we were impressed with the idea that 
her manners altogether were very unfitting her rank and station. As it 
was publicly known that we had the Duchess de Berri on board, she at- 
tracted considerable attention ; otherwise her carriage would never have 
distinguished her from the most ordinary passenger. Our Carlist friend 
appeared on the quarter deck, wearing the colours of his party: at first, 
she took no notice of him; but at length it occurred to her that he might 
be a spy in disguise, and she haughtily demanded who he was. His 
loyalty and devotion were not proof against this affront: in an instant 
he retreated below, and, having disencumbered himself of the once- 
cherished badge, reappeared on deck with a countenance glowing with 
indignation; and, if I am not much deceived, ‘ Louis-Philip’ gained a 
convert from that moment. 

‘We had a great increase of passengers, besides the Duchess and her 
suite; most of whom, being unaccustomed to sailing, were quickly on 
their beam ends. The,weather, which, at starting, threatened to be 
stormy, now cleared up; and, though the evening was calm and beautiful, 
a heavy swell still continued to render the motion of the vessel disagree- 
able. The heroine of La Vendée is sleeping in her arm-chair: the 
faithful Menars reposes at her feet; and her husband, whom she hardl 
seems to notice, is sitting on a bench beside her.’”’—pp. 253—255. 

Such specimens of royalty afford any thing but an imposing 
object ; nor can we suppose that our author, after such discoveries 
as he has pleasantly described in these pages, can entertain any 
overweening romance about the heroine of La Vendée. 
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Art. VII.—The Mechanics of Law-Making. Intended for the Use af 
Legislators, and all other Persons concerned in the Making and Un- 
derstanding of Englisk Laws. By Arntaur Symonps, Esa. London: 
Churton. 1835. 


Tne Statute Law of England is confessedly one of the largest and 
clumsiest matters that can be contemplated. Its very magnitude 
produces darkness, while the confusion, obscurity, and contradictory 
character, of its several parts are so great, that it has become 
a toilsome profession of itself to be able to understand them. 
And yet, it is presumed that the simplest and most illiterate pea- 
sant is fully acquainted with every clause of every enactment, 
especially of that complex department called the Criminal 
Law, in which, from his condition and temptations, he is apt 
to be so directly concerned. In applying critieal’ rules to the 
structure of our written laws, it is well laid down by the author, 
that they should be written in the mother tongue, and that language 
should not be used with the volubility of thoughtlessness. The law 
should be well conceived, well arranged, expressed clearly and 
briefly; it should be single in purpose, and harmonize with the 
general tone of the doctrine of which it is to form a part. But to 
any one who has ever read an act of parliament, we need not state 
that these rules have been most signally violated; while a great 
proportion of our readers must know that such specimens of anin- 
telligible jargon no where else are to be found. 

The cause of the obscurity, untoward shapelessness, and contra- 
dictions in our public enactments, in a great measure is owing to 
the want of system, and established principles in the proeess of 
legislation—in putting to action the machinery that is to work out 
improvement upon the previous order of things. We think the 
present httle unpretending work goes far to supply a key to the art 
of law-making; and although we may not see the wisdom of some 
of the suggested views and steps, there is so much common sense 
brought to bear on the whole subject, as to indicate a line which 
any ordinary mind may easily follow out, whether as a legislator or 
an interpreter. The work has also this merit, that it shows the 
present complex state of our written laws might, without any pro- 
digious Jabour, be remedied, while the future accessions might be 
symmetrically embodied, to the ready apprehension and satis- 
faction of every ordinary student of them. . 

The plan of the present work does not begin by laying down 
general principles founded on arbitrary analyses, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to test the subject by them, but as the author lays claim to, 
it. supposes the reader to have before him an Act of Parliament— 


not unlike a piece of statuary, whose value is unknown from being 
encrusted with mud:and other substances, but which, by cleansing 
and clipping, the real beauty and value of the figure is discovered. 
The mind is thus left at liberty to rest on essentials, and to see 
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how the idea sought to be conveyed, may most happily be expressed, 
and placed. It is in this way, the author flatters himself, that he 
has shown to those who cling to the present system of framing acts 
of parliament, how all possible improvements compatible with it, 
may be introduced; while, to the more decided reformer, who would 
make the laws as brief, clear, and simple, as laws might be made, 
he certainly has furnished some excellent hints, 

The work commences with the art of reading an act of parliament, 
as at present written, in which chapter, words, phrases, clauses, 
and the act generally, are considered. ‘The act being before you, 
the author directs that every word that is not required to fill up 
the meaning should be struck out, or that may be omitted without 
affecting the structure of the sentence. And, in this process, no- 
thing short of great patience and good temper are required, after 


the exercise of which, many ponderous passages will shrink into a 
nut-shell size. T'ake, as examples:— 


“ * And Le it enacted, that no person or persons shall keep or maintain 
any boat or boats to ply for hire over or across the said river at any place 
between the distance of one mile above and one mile below the bridge 
intended to be built as aforesatd, or to earry or convey for hire any pas- 
senger, or passengers, cattle, carriages, or goods which is or are subject 
to or chargeable -with toll or duty by this act, over or across the said 
river Shannon; except such person or persons as shall be licensed or ap- 
pointed by the said Commissioners or their successors,’ (4& 5 W. IV. 
c. 6], s. 23.)” : 

* And again, for— , 

“<* And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this 
act, no child who shall not have attained the age of ten years, shall be 
bound or put apprentice to any person using the trade or business of a 
chimney-sweeper.’ (4 & 5 W. IV. c. 35, 8. 2.) 

‘Read — 

“« And be it enacted, that no child under ten years of age shall be ap- 
prenticed to any chimney-sweeper.’ 

‘The ‘ from and after the passing of this act’ ig not necessary, as it 
takes effect from the passing, if no other time be named. The other 
changes are obvious. ‘ Apprenticed’ is a more simple and concise term 
than ‘bound and put apprentice.’ The word is in common acceptation ; 
and the little sweeps will understand the term ‘ chimney-sweeper’ more 
readily than ‘any person using the trade or business of a chimney- 
sweeper ;’ but to guard against all ambiguity, or the risk of it, the defi- 
nition might be inserted once for all in the interpretation clause, that 
the word chimney-sweeper should include every person carrying on the 
trade or business of a chimney-sweeper. Perhaps the phrase ‘ who shall 
not have attained the age of ten years,’ is more formally complete, but 
it is idiomatically excessive. Our acts of parliament are written in the 
style of a foreigner who has learned the language out of book, with the 
aid of a grammar. Grammatical rules are nowhere violated, yet it is 
difficult to recognise in his finical preciseness one’s own language. A law 
should be written in the tone of the language of the time (for which we 
have Lord Coke’s authority ;) and when that has become obsolete, it 
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should be altered; but it will be found that the idiomatic structure, which 
has relation to the matter of a thing, does not change so fast: and the 
laws would help to preserve the sameness of meaning.”’—pp. 3, and 7, 8. 


In many Acts the same phrases occupy, by their needless repeti- 
tion, a nintnber of pages, to the oppression and confusion of the 
reader. Besides the rejection of unnecessary words and repetitions 
of phrases, the structure of the sentences is often susceptible of very 
advantageous modification. The verbal elongations and diffuseness 
having been red:ced, the necessity for those constant references in 
so many words to other parts of the same act is done away with ; 
for, surely, where such phrases of reference are abundantly used, the 
arrangement of the act is not good and clear. The followi ing ex- 
ample of roundabout phrasing is taken from the last Assessed 
Taxes Composition Act. 

' « « And be it enacted, that every person who is or shall be duly assessed 
to, or who hath compounded under the said former Acts for his dwelling- 
house, warehouse, shop, or other premises in respect of the windows, or 
lights therein, for the year ending on the fifth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-five, shall be entitled to make, or open and keep 
open, free of duty any additional number of windows or lights in his 
dwelling-house, warehouse, shop, or other premises so assessed or com- 
pounded for, and that no person not so assessed or compounding by reason 
of his dwelling-house, warehouse, shop, or other premises not containing 
seven windows or lights, shall be brought into assessment, or made liable 
to rates and duties, because of the opening of any additional number of 
windows or lights in such dwelling-house, warehouse. shop, or other pre- 
mises, provided always, that if any such person as aforesaid whether he 
shall be assessed, or hath compounded, or shall be liable to be assessed as 
aforesaid or not, shall erect or build any addition to such his dwelling- 
house, w arehouse, shop, or premises, or make or open any communication 
with any other tenement or building adjoining or near thereto, then, and 
in any such case, all the windows and lights in such dwelling-house, 
warehouse, shop, or premises and in such additional or adjoining tene- 
ment or building shall be rated and assessed together to the said duties in - 
like manner as the same would before the passing of this act be liable to 
be rated and assessed under any act or acts in force.’’”’—p. 17, 18. 


The author’s paraphrase, or rather collection and combination of 
all the meaning that is hid under such a servile use of multitudinous 
jargon, shows what may be done by common sense in this branch, 
and how worthy it is of any one to devote his ingenuity and labour 
to liberating the community from such unsightly evils as our esta- 
blished forms in law-making. No better test can be thought of, 
whereby to judge of our author’s services, than the principles he 
lays down in his Section on Phrases, as illustrated in the following 
amended form of the above example. 

« «That no person shall be charged with window duty for any addi- 
tional number of windows which he may open in the premises in respect 
of which he is now assessed or has compounded, or is free from assess- 
ment on account of the same not containing seven windows, unless he 
shall build any addition to such premises, or open any communication 
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between them and any adjuining building, and that in any such case he 
shall be chargeable with the window duty as he would have been under 
any other act in force.’ ’—p. 19. : 


Other instances, of even more prolix phraseology, and darkening 
of counsel by a multitude of words are given, regarding which it is 
justly observed, that a generality is sought through an accumulation 
of specified particulars, and not by any leading or characteristic 
points, for the mind immediately to behold and tira upon; just as 
if a man should describe a house, not merely by telling its height 
and depth, but every room within it, and the furniture and orna- 
ments of each room. The author suggests, that in the unmasking 
the true meaning of an act, it would generally be a safe rule to 
strike out the following and similar phrases, “‘ as aforesaid,” “ here- 
inbefore mentioned,” or “ hereinafter mentioned,”’ and many others ; 
and that the best manner of trying the value of the rules laid down 
by him, is to recur to the practice which men of business usually 
adopt in taking notes, where they catch the substance of the phrase, 
casting away the reference either backwards or forwards. 

As to clauses and their structure, many things are brought toge- 
ther in the same clause that would be more intelligible if separated ; 
or the appearance of complexity is produced by putting that first 
which should be last, even where matters are not inappropriately 
brought together. But we must pass over the specimens of con- 
glomeration under this head, and merely assert, that it is seldom 
that any one act abounds in all the defects alluded to; the fault 
of some consisting in want of arrangement, in verbosity in others, 
in an overlooking of the subject in a third class, m unnecessary and 
minute provisions in a fourth. ‘The grand pervading evil seems to 
consist in this—that there is nogeneral plan or spirit, by which a 
construction of one act may be known by a knowledge of the rest. 
In some it rests on a reference to minute facts specifically enume- 
rated ; in others on a reference to large principles and entire kinds 
of subjects. 

The author next treats of the Art of Making a Law; in which 
the form of a law and its constituent parts; the character of a law 
and its more common constituent provisions ; and the characteris- 
tics of the leading divisions of a law are discussed. ‘The form and 
constituent parts of a law consist, according to the author’s analysis, 
in the title, the preamble, the expression of the enacting power, the 
body of the act, the provisos of exceptions, the schedules, and the 
index. Then, acts of parliament are in their general nature, 
enacting or directing, or explaining, or amending, or declaratory. 
The characteristics of the leading divisions of the law may be 
learned by stating them thus: The constitutional laws, the official 
laws, the municipal or police laws, the civil law, and the criminal 
Jaw. On the latter the following judicious observations are here 
to be found. 
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‘* CRIMINAL LAWS, 
‘* These laws being of most extensive popular application, affecting, in 
a more remarkable manner, not only the rich, but the poor, the educated, 
and the illiterate, more skill and reference to the ignorance of the most 
stupid are required in framing them. As yet, there appears to be much 
misconception on the subject, into which some of the most able philan- 
thropists, who have considered it, seem to have fallen. It is supposed 


‘not only that the crime (with its precise characteristics in form) and its 
attendant circumstances, should be foreseen by the law; but that a 
‘penalty exactly proportionate to its degree in the gradation of offences ° 
generally, and of the circumstances of aggravation in that particular 


case should be beforehand awarded by the law. 
‘Would such particularity be of any use? Would the poor unlettered 
peasant, and the ignorant artizan, who are the chief offenders against 


‘the criminal law, understand its minute distinctions? But, if he should 


understand them, would he, before he set out on his crime, make out an 
elaborate calculation of consequences, as a merchant does before he em- 
barks in a speculation? Here there is so much gain with such risk, or 


‘less-risk here and more gain. Would this be the general habit of the 


class of offenders, whatever it may be with a few accomplished rogues in 
the metropolis (to whom less mercy is due), whose practice has enabled 
them to baffle the wit of lawyers skilled in all the chicane of the craft. Is 
not the simple prohibition, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ more solemnly im- 
pressive than ‘ thou shalt not steal ducks, or money, or faggots, or bank 


notes, or bills of exchange, or bread,’ with all the rest of the thousand- 


and-one articles that may be made the subject of theft ? 
‘In the first report of the commissioners employed to digest the cri- 


“minal law, two large folio pages areoccupied in telling what things may 


be stolen, and what may not be stolen, and four more in detailing all 
sorts of stealing. If the law be made on this plan, it will be like an epi- 


‘tome of practice for the rogue—the art. of stealing carefully compiled by 
authority. 


* The crime ought to be described by the body of its nature. Mere 
circumstantialities, mere accidents, should be left out of the definition. 


Say, if ‘ Thou shalt not steal’ be too simple, ‘ No person shall take to 
himself anything which is not his.’ 


‘If any one shall find anything which is not his, he shall deliver it to 
the nearest magistrate, who shall advertise the thing found, and take 
all proper measures to restore it to the right owner.”—pp. 99—101. 


Such is the body of the law of theft. The author, after noting 
various other points characteristic of our criminal code, remarks, 
that. the whole difficulty consists in the selection of penalties and 
the adjustment of them to the magnitude of the offence, and that it 
is less the precise amount of penalty that should be fixed, than the 
class of penalty ; no distinction being allowed to be founded on a 
mere distinction in names, such as between felonies and misde- 
meanors. But this is leading us from the form somewhat into the 
spirit of legislation. We therefore proceed to mark what is said of 
the classification and consolidation of the statutes, which go far to 
the perfect modelling ofa single law, since it must be regarded, not 
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only in its independent character, but in its connection with the 
general body of the law of which it forms a part. 


** CLASSIFICATION. 

« An excellent prelude to a system of consolidation would be found in 
the classification of the statutes of each session. It would give a ready 
means of connecting the works of one session with those that have pre- 
ceded it, while it would also accustom the members of the legislature, 
and the public generally, to view the law in a more systematic and 
clearer light. The statutes of the last session have been adopted as the 
example. They are not so numerous as those of preceding sessions, yet, 
on that account alone, they furnisha means of showing how to mark the 
fact, that no law has been passed on some branches of public affairs. It 
is difficult to say to whom this work of classification should be entrusted. 
If it had not been effected before or during the progress of the law 

through the legislature, the task might be assigned to a functionary, an- 
swering to the minister of public instruction in other countries—the 
utility, and even the indispensableness of whose office, in this and other 
matters, will be shown in another chapter. 
** CONSOLIDATION. 

“ If the method recommended for the classification of the statutes of 
a single session were pursued for past legislation, from the beginning of 
the statute book to the present time, the work of consolidation would be 
an easy task, and it might proceed gradually, as the exigencies of the 
times and the public interest called for a reform in any division of legis- 
lation. This labour, beyond the superintendence of a competent head, 
would be clerkly, and might be accomplished in a few months, and at no 
great cost to the country. It would be a good, and is, indeed, a neces- 
sary prelude to the labours of more enlightened jurists, in the work of 
consolidation, who should not be exhausted by the consideration of small 
and worthless details. 

‘“‘ Indeed, if this undertaking should be ever honestly set on foot, the 
selection of the agents would require great attention. Lawyers would 
be better counsellors than law makers ; quicker to discover points of error 
than to scheme the arrangement of the provisions, or even to express 
them happily. Their minds are too technical—their habits too conven- 
tional. A master of the English language would be a better Jaw-maker 
than a master of common law or equity. There should be men of the 
latter class assuciated with the framer of the law—critics of his labours. 
But Moliére’s old woman would be a better critic of the greater purpose 
—the plainness of the law to plain understandings. The nation wants 
clever laws, more than clever lawyers. The last are often the fruit of 
bad or abstruse laws, which are productive of one-sided legislation, and 
many of the vices and miseries of litigation. 

“If we would not wait for the all-perfect mode of accomplishing the 
work on the one hand; or the absence of all difficulties on the other; a 
ready way of consolidating the law might be fallen upon, which would 
be good, at least, for a beginning. The whole work of consolidation, 
if honestly intended, might be effected in the short space of five or six 
-months.’’—pp. 111, 112, and 127—129. 


It is lamented as one of the defects in most acts of parliament, 
that they have to carry all the machinery for their execution. In 
FF 
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the way of supplemental legislation, therefore, it is proposed, withthe 
view of classifying the statutes according to their subject matter, 
and to produce simplicity and uniformity of practice, to pass sundry 
general laws, regulating many incidental matters, which, more or 


less, form a part of every law. The author’s plan is thus more fully 
explained. 


“ There seems to be no reason why there should not be an Act de- 
claring all the penalties which attach to all sorts of offences. It would 
not be a bad way of consolidating the criminal law. Let there be two 
returns, one showing the offence in its gradation of enormity; in a second 
column, the punishment on the first offence ; and in a third column, the 
punishment on the second offence; and if there are alternative punish- 
ments, the second and third columns, showing in each case the alterna- 
tive. The second return should contain the name of the penalty in its 
gradation of amount, with the crimes and offences to which it attaches in 
parallel columns. [If all the sorts of penalty were in the latter manner 
to be arranged and numbered, and made the subject matter of a distinct 
enactment, other Acts might refer to the scale as to a standard. In the 
case of pecuniary penalties and forfeitures, the mode of recovering them 
ought to be declared in one Act; and if there are to be two methods, one 
summary by the aid of justices, and the other by action, the mode and 
conditions of these two methods of procedure should be set forth. By 
this expedient, economy in printing might at once be obtained, and all 
men might attach a distinct idea to penalty. The subject would cease to 
burthen every Act. 

‘“ By arranging the penalties in this manner, a common fallacy would 
be exposed. Inthe enumeration of the hardships of the penal law, it is 
customary to say that such and such a law imposes su many penalties ; 
the whole amount of which would make up some enormous sum. The 
same fallacy is also used with regard to oaths. The absurdity results from 
the manner of imposing penalties. If, as was the case before it was so 


- usual to attach a definite penalty to a given offence, no penalty were 


named, and the disobedience of the law were to be punished by a fine 
imposed by the courts, nobody would say that the law was dreadful : that 
it imposed so many penaltics. It is a part of the condition of the law, 
that its disobedience in each instance should be followed by punishment ; 
and of the limited number of punishments, which it is in the power of 
man to impose on his fellow, the question arises, of what kind shall it 
be ? and of what degree of that kind? To say that this offence shall be 
punished by a 5/. penalty, or that by a 200/. penalty, is but to say that it 
shall be visited by a pecuniary fine of a particular degree. It may bea 
fair question—whether the fine be disproportionate to the offence, or 
whether that which is imposed on one class of persons, is more or less 
oppressive, the circumstances of each being regarded, than that which 
is imposed on another class? ’’—pp. 133—135. 


We next come to what is said of institutional reforms connected 
with law-making; in which the preparation of a law—the making 
a law—the promulgating the law—the enforcing it—the superin- 
‘endence of its operation—and the amending it, are severally dis- 

assed, which go to modify he individual character of each act of 
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parliament, as well as the general character of the law. Our 
author thinks, as a guarantee for good workmanship, no law should 
be received until it had been referred to a committee of the House 
to report in connexion with it, on the following points; Ist. A 
chronological statement of the acts passed on the same subject: 
4nd. A chronological statement of the decisions of the courts upon 
those acts, and the branch of law which they concerned: 3rd. A 
chronological statement of petitions, debates, and proceedings of 
the legislature on the subject, with the reports by committees and 
commissioners: 4th. A statement of the views of different public 
writers on the subject: 5th. The opinion of the committee as to 
the state of the question: 6th. The opinion of the committee on 
the bill submitted to the legislature: and 7th. A statement as to 
what part of the county the law applies ; and why not to all parts. 
The four first divisions to be worked up by an individual before the 
committee was appointed, so that the committee might be in a con- 
dition to comply with the duties imposed by the last three. 
We are afraid, however, that the remedy here proposed would equal 
the obstinacy of the disease, and that the observance of these 
several points would lead to additional perplexity and scope for 
complaint. Let us, however, hear what our author advances in 
behalf of his suggestions on this matter, or rather in way of cri- 
ticism on the working of the present system. 


* The loss of time and exertion in bringing forward any new legis- 
lative measure is almost computable. Even if the subject be popular, 
unless introduced by the government, or under its auspices, it will usually 
require three sessions before it can pass:—but it more usually happens 
that three sessions are expended in attracting the attention of the House, 
as a body, to the subject. This arises partly from the nature of a large 
mingled body of persons of various interests and experiences ; and partly, 
and chiefly because our debates are started without material, except on 
the more ordinary constitutional questions. The mover and a knot of 
friends, it may be, are enlightened, but the mass have neither line nor 
compass. Failure always attends the mover’s first efforts, his facts 
astound but are not examined ;—his very enthusiasm is quoted as evidence 
of the absurdity of his proposals, and the subject is discarded to be re- 
newed year after year, tilla sufficient number of the legislators are awa- 
kened to the importance of it. The press begins to speak, the public 
decides first, and afterwards the legislature. Its attention and assent 
both forced, it adopts hastily a crude measure, and learns the subject in 
its true bearings, only when it discovers the inefficiency of its first 
attempt. Whence this backward progress? Because the legislature 
does not inquire in a systematic manner in the first instance. Hence, 
too, the complaint of crowded distracting deliberations; questions, rea- 
sonable or the reverse, are all classed together as impertinences :—and 
the men who have devoted years of time, and labour, and no inconsider- 
able expense, to du a public service, are scouted as rash projectors be- 
cause the legislature adopts no method of distinguishing the good from 
the bad. The prudent, able, retiring member, who will risk much of 
personal inconvenience, by forcing on the atteution of the public an 
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useful project of reform, is deterred from an activity which, in its results, 
would sober or neutralize the more eager efforts of less informed and 
more assuming persons :—while the latter are at full liberty to urge. the 
crudest crotchets upon the House at the expense of the national service. 
The most ordinary architect knows that his future operations depend for 
their success on a good ground plan, and the laying the foundations of his 
work at a depth and strength proportioned to his intended superstructure. 
There is no such forecasting of design in our legislation ; but it proceeds 
after the manner of those mushroom buildings that of late years have 
started up in all directions. So that there be a house—so that there be 
a law—on which a man may raise a name for himself, and a credit with 
the world, it is enough. And the result corresponds in both cases; the 
laws are often left useless carcases or shells, which no one will be at the 
pains or cost to complete, on account of their entire worthlessness, yet 
they encumber the ground, whereon more goodly structures might be 
erected.” —pp. 155—157. 


On the particular point, respecting the making of a law, it is sug- 
gested that if a plan of classifying the laws were adopted, the classes 
into which they should be formed might have their respective com- 
mittees, and that then the grand audit of the nation might as use- 
fully apply themselves to checking the workings of our judicial sys- 
tem, as they have been in the department of finance. 


‘‘ It is in vain to sneer at the labours of the legislature, or at the legis- 
Jators. The results are traceable to the machinery, which puts it out of 
the power of one half of the men, ambitious to be useful, who enter the 
house, to turn their services te any account in favour of the nation. 

“In conjunction with such committees, there would necessarily be a 
clerk or officer to assist in their preceedings. To him might be entrusted 
the verbal revision of the laws of his department, under the direction of 
a single officer, who might arrange the whole into chapters and sections, 
as elsewhere required. 

« But until the appointment of such committees and officers, this duty 
of verbal revision might be executed by a single officer, with able 
assistants, who should be skilled in the different walks of judicature and 
the law; while, from the executive departments, they would be provided 
with the aid of the usual law advisers. 

‘‘ With the help of a general Statute of Directions and Constructions, 
the law would speedily acquire an uniformity of expression. 

«It is obvious that the revising officer should be selected for his skillin 
verbal expression. It is not meant that he should have an absolute con- 
trol over the language of our legislation. His duty might be confined 
to pointing out the departure from the provisions of the Statute of 
Directions and Constructions, and suggesting words more apt for the 

urpose. 

‘«* No bill should be presented for a second reading without being re- 
ported upon by such officer—nor read a third time without a repetition of 
the same proceeding. The skill which such an officer must, by constant 
practice, acquire, would enable him to peruse and report upon four or 
five bills in a day ; and the labour would every year grow less and less, 
as all whose task it would be to prepare bills, would, to spare delay 
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or expense, take care to have them properly drawn in the first in- 
stance. , 


“ The principal officer should read all laws. The duty of his assistants 
in the departments, would be confined to pointing out any inaptitudes of 
expression for their peculiar subject matters, and the omission of any un- 
necessary provisions. : 

‘Tt would be necessary that the verbal revision should be performed 
by one man (under such advice and assistance), that he might draw the 
language of all statutes to the same uniformity of expression; and this 
is said with the full conviction that the other points of the law—its ma: 
terials—must be furnished and digested by other persons, whose qualifi- 
cations are.more peculiarly fitted for that duty. There should be more 
than one, not a mere lawyer, nor a mere philosopher, nor a mere 
draughtsman, nor a mere official man, but all of them should be con- 
joined for the varied function. Nothing can be worse conceived for such 
a purpose than a commission of all lawyers, especially practising lawyers, 
in a single department of their profession. But again, whatever may be 
the component parts of the body who shall digest the law, there should be 
but one reviser of its form, and its terms; and he should be skilled—not 
in the drawing of money bills, or official bills, or justice of the peace 
bills, or Irish bills, each after the fashion of its kind, but—in all the forms 
of statute law; and therefore, because the energies of one man could not 
accomplish more, and it is necessary to obtain the highest skill in 
this direction, his task should be confined to revision alone.’—pp. 16} 
—164. 


We confess ourselves incompetent to speak as to the practieal 
results of such a system as is here recommended, although we 
cannot hesitate to express our conviction that an approach to it, or 
some such arrangement, is highly deserving the consideration of 
legislators and institutional reformers. Frequent mention and re- 
commendation are found in these pages, of an officer to whom should 
be confided the duties of public instruction, and the charge of super- 
intending the promulgation of the law. 


“Before the laws are enforced, it would be seemly to promulgate 
them. This duty is wholly neglected, beyond the circulation of a few 
thousand copies to the public offices and the magistracy—-and what is 
worse, the law taking effect from its passing, whether the party affected 
live in the northernmost parts of the realm, or in Palace Yard, it ope- 
rates instanter, and hence great injustice is often inflicted upon innocent 
parties. This is carrying the fiction of the virtual presence of the people 
in the Commons’ House of Parliament sumewhat too far. If, what 
would be a just precaution, the proposed law had been in terms an- 
nounced in the National Gazette, there might be some pretence for this 
sharp practice; but that is not done, and many people learn only by 
accident of the existence of prohibitions which may subject them to ruin. 
Immoral acts—acts obviously injuring others, as theft or murder, do not 
require any specific prohibition, as every man is more or less sensible of 
the enormity of them; but the countless number f things forbidden, 
which no man’s conscience, however enlightened, would prenounce to 
be wrong, ought to be signified by some timely notification. ‘Phe National 
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Gazette might do much, and if the provincial press refused to acquiesce, 
local Gazettes might be established in aid, to make known to the people 
the laws under which they live ; and if ever a public system of education 
should be adopted, and the laws should have reached the excellence which 
Montesquieu conceived in the following passage :—‘ The laws ought not 
to be subtle: they are designed for people of common understanding, not 
as an art of logic, but as the plain reason of a father of a family ;)— 
they might become no small part of the ordinary system of education. 

« This training, with the chance information collected from reports of 
trials, and with the experience gained as electors, jurors, and in the other 
positions to which we all arrive, would help in its turn to make a good 
degree of knowledge in the law common among the people, and by no 
far result, improve the law itself, and facilitate its administration. 

‘‘In a popular government, where the people have an immediate in- 
fluence on the legislature, and take an active part in judicial affairs, this 


is an object of instant importance—for it is in vain to hope to draw clean 
water from a muddy pool.”’—ypp. 165, 166. 


Next, as to the mode of enforcing the law, it is well observed, 
that it may to a high degree be made a self-operation, by making 
public opinion go along with it as a coadjutor, although there will 
always be refractory cases which require the aid of the courts of 
Jaw ; and as there is a great want of unity in our judicial proceed- 
ings, rise is given to much complication and lengthiness in our laws. 
We cannot, however, enter upon the author’s suggestions as to the 
particular mode of proceeding in certain cases, or the establishment 
of certain courts of local jurisdiction. ‘The discussion respecting 
the superintendence of the operation of laws, we must also merely 
glance at. The author insists that there should be an established 
system for this particular branch, and exclusively devoted to it; and 
argues, that while there is not enough of division of labour in the 
higher departments of the service, such as in the Home depart- 
ment, there is too much in the lower. Besides the institution of 
the office of minister of justice, or minister of public instruction, 
subordinate agencies are recommended. 


“Of this sort is the National Gazette. At present it is regarded as a 
source of revenue, and not as a means of aiding the execution of the 
state functions. It might be made an excellent means of keeping up the 
communication of the minister with every part of the country, while it 
would operate as a check on the conduct of all the inferior functionaries. 
But then the Gazette must not be charged with the enormous price of 
two shillings, or three shillings and sixpence, nor be edited on the most 
diffuse scale. It might and ought to be published at the mere cost of the 
paper and presswork, and a trifle, as in the caseof stamps, for the remu- 
neration of the retai] vender. The advertisements would more than re- 
pay thecost of editing, and that part of the printing which is technically 
called the composition. 

‘‘'The London, or National Gazette, should contain those matters on! 
which concern the whole kingdom, such as general laws. It should be 

ublished daily; and every general Jaw proposed in the legislature should 
e published, in the first instance, in the Gazette, that all interested in 
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its enactments might know wherein they need to instruct their represen- 
tatives. Decisions of cases referred to the Treasury, the Excise, and the 
Customs, should also be recounted. The statistics in a general form of 
our courts of justice—the actions and other cases brought—the what 
done, when, and by whom—that the public may see how its judicial in- 
stitutions work. 

“ Besides the National Gazette, local gazettes, that is, one for each 
county, should be established. In these should be published all informa- 
tion of the same kind. Every return now required to be made to the 
clerk of the peace at the county court—-to the sessions or other public 
office, should be published in this gazette. 

“ The county should publish therein its expenditure, and the sources of 
revenue; the parishes should do the same. The quarter sessions and the 
petty should publish the names of the cases brought before them, and 
the results. The state of education should be exhibited by a return of the 
number of schools, of scholars, and the expenses. Every public chari- 
table institution should be required to publish an account of its revenue 
and expenditure. The appointment of every public officer, be his rank 
what it may, should be signified, whether his office be national, but ex- 
ercised in the county, or peculiar to the county, or parochial. All public 
affairs carried on by means of public money, should be regularly an- 
nounced in the county gazette. 

“ And every local or bye-law proposed by a corporation, or local body, 
should be published before the law is passed, and when it is passed. Not 
as now, in vague and unintelligible terms, before the law is determined 
upon in form and words, butipublished ipstssimis verbis—precisely as the 
law is intended to be submitted to the legislature, or the body by whom 
it is to be enacted.”—pp. 184—187. 


While a bad law is considered by our author as the greatest of 
mischiefs, the greatest benefaction is stated to be a good amend- 


ment. ‘The difficulty, however, is to arrive at a correct knowledge 
of defects. 


“Many people laugh at the blunders of legislators ; but individuals are 
only to blame for not struggling to remove the difficulties, which are im- 
mense. There is not, probably, a greater labour than the making of a 
law, in the present state of our judicature and the laws, and the means 
of information within reach of members; and it is not wonderful that 
so few attempt the work of legislating completely, seeing that the thank- 
lessness and improbability of success are only to be matched by the labour 
and the cost. The cause of the excessive legislation that takes place, is 
the bit-by-bit manner of proceeding. A more deliberate and painstaking 
investigation at the outset would prevent the making of bad laws, and 
thus save one half of the amending and explaining Acts to which the 
hurried blundering now gives rise. And the changes which altered cir- 
cumstances render necessary, would be reduced in number if the legis- 
lation proceeded upon principle, instead of making petty attempts to cope 
with peculiar, casual, or merely incidental circumstances, which ought 
tu be left to work their own cure.”’—pp. 189, 190. 

‘The personal agency, however, that should be employed i in the 
institutional reforms connected with law-making, should be exerted 
in the amending it. Besides— 
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‘** At intervals of fourteen or twenty years, or even fifty, as the laws 
become more simple and comprehensive in their nature, the alterations 
made in the interval might be consolidated. These amendments would 
be remarkably few, if the system of judicature were made uniform, and 
one mode of procedure were adopted in all cases. The great bulk of 
amendments in our present laws results from anomalies in the admini- 
stration of the laws. But as there must always be need of amendments, 
the object should be to introduce them with the least possible risk of con- 
fusion. It has been elsewhere suggested, that the chapters and sections 
of the statute should be numbered, in order that any additions or sub- 
stitutions might be introduced without much affecting it in other respects. 
According to such a plan it would be better to make each addition or 
substitution, to any one section of the statute to which it refers, a sepa- 
rate Act. This is necessary, in order to guard against difficulties of con- 
struction, it being a rule that the whole Act must be taken together, in 
order to judge of a part. It would not be a bad plan under the present 
system :—at least in no amending statute should new matter be intro- 
duced, having no relation to the amendment. The Act passed last ses- 
sion, relating to the Management of Excise, is an instance of the sound- 
ness of this rule. It consists of several distinct matters of amendment, 
of which no specific warning is given in the title. By inserting in the 
title of the statute the scope of the amendment, and by confining the 
body of the enactment to the matter of the amendment, it would be im- 
possible to go wrong. If this plan had been pursued in the present law, 
the statute would have been divided into five Acts; each of which 
might, without confusion, have been appended to the main body of the 
Law of Excise. It is the neglect of sucha rule that makes it necessary 
to refer to and fro from one statute to another, and creates so much con- 
fusion when it is necessary to repeal only a part of the statute. This gives 
rise to the abundance of dead and useless matter_that encumbers the sta- 
tute book long after it has ceased to be law. Whether the general 
practice is the result of design in any case, it would be rash to pronounce. 
There are few bills which do not comprise many objects ; which has the 
effect of depriving the legislature and the country of fair notice of what 
is going forward. Hence, too, bills which contain useful objects are re- 
sisted, because they are combined with useless or mischievous ones. 
Further, the debates become a jumble of unfairness and irrelevancy, 
where there is no issuable point on which adecision can be taken. With- 
out an improvement on this point, our laws must always be confused : 


the work of consolidation will ever remain to be done in some form or 


other.”’—pp. 193—195. 


Our author has a chapter devoted to the exhibition of parallel 
illustrations of the law, as it is, and as it might be; one being a 
specimen of interference with particular trades, with a view to their 
regulation in some points or all, for which the Chimney Sweeper’s 
Act of 1834 is selected ; the other being a government measure, 
relating to taxation, exemplified in the Spirits’ Duties Act of the 
same session. Upon this chapter, as also upon his critical notices 
on particular statutes, there is much sensible and acute observa- 


tion. Suggestions are next offered for a Statute of Directions and 


Constructions, by which the uniformity of expression and structure 
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may be secured, and without the concurrence of the Court of Judi- 
cature, neither of which objects can be obtained, except by the in- 
tervention of a legislative enactment, affording directions for the 
framing of our laws, and laying down rules for the guidance of the 
courts in the construction of them. There is a curious glossary 
also given of proscribed words and phrases. 


“This glossary might be entitled ‘A Help to the Elongating the Ver- 
biage and Phraseology of an Act of Parliament, or Statute in the way and 
manner heretofore used and accustomed by all legislators, lawyers, and 
other persons, or any or either of them, who have been in anywise en- 
gaged or concerned in the drawing, preparation, making, and passing of 
the aforesaid Acts of Parliament or Statutes, or by whatever other 
name the same may have been denominated, called, styled, or en- 
titled.’ 

‘« There are upwards of two hundred brace of words, that are made to 
hunt in couples in our Acts of Parliament.’’—p. 377. 

A few specimens may be added. 

“ Act, matter, or thing.—The lawyers have no idea of an abstract or 
general proposition; every idea must be reduced to a definite, tangible 
form. The word act is here meant to apply to the physical doing of a 
man; the word thing to any thing that is reducible to shape, as a house 
or deed. Matter is a neutral term, describing whatever is abstract in its 
nature ; as a practice or proceeding apart from its forms. It is sometimes 
amusing to observe the distinctive uses which are made of these terms, 
and how often the writer does not know what he says, but uses the 
three altogether, from a mindfulness of the old maxim— Between two 
stools.’ 1 

‘* Adulterated, or mized with—This is extracted from revenue laws, 
which are apt to forbid any unions, legitimate or otherwise, which have 
not been sanctioned by them. Hence it is made as criminal to mix, some- 
times for good purposes, as to adulterate. Other people, copying the 
phrases, have used both where they only meant to employ one, and that 
the former. 

“ Advance and lend; Advanced and laid out.—There is all the dif- 
ference here between a tender of money and paying it—-between a 
showing of it in the hand and giving it; but in the manner of using 
these terms there is no such difference. To judge of the absurdity of 
some of these phrases, they must be seen in their places. They are put 
here in order to put the unwary on his guard. 

“ Affidavits or affirmations.—An affirmation is an affidavit not taken 
on oath. It ought to have all the conditions of sucha proceeding except 
that; and (as the law is) where an affidavit is required, an affirmation 
should be taken from those persons who are by law permitted to make 
affirmation instead of an affidavit, wherever an affidavit is required from 
other persons. The word affidavit would, therefore, answer all the pur- 
pose. 

“ All and every; All and each ; All whatever.—When all are subjected 
to a condition, every one and eachis. This is of the old schoolman’s 
species of precision—when men worked out treatises by quibbling on the 
shadows of words, for want of more substantial matter whereon to exer- 
cise their wits. 
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| “ Alterand vary; Alter and effect ; Altered or changed; Alter and 
amend.—All these are but brothers and sisters; or, at farthest, first 
cousins.—pp. 379, 380. 
Enough has been shown by us of this talented little volume, to 
“vslg how useful is the spirit of its criticism and suggestions. We 
ave not, for a long time, met with a work which so fully and nicely 
comes up to that which its title declares, viz. “‘ The Mechanics of 
Law-Making: intended for the use of J.egislators and all other 
persons concerned in the making and understanding English Laws ;” 
and this is the best praise we can bestow. 
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Art. VIII.—Journal by Frances Anne Butler. 2 vols. London: 
Murray. 1835. 

Ir Barry Cornwall’s Life of Kean, which came under our review 
not many days ago, conveyed any thing but a tempting picture of 
an actor’s existence off the stage; and if the poverty and debase- 
ment of mind that generally characterise such a class of artists, 
were frightfully illustrated by his example, we cannot but feel that 
the force of these convictions has been redoubled by the late Miss 
Fanny Kemble’s Journal in North America, which is now before 
us. As tothe case of poor Kean, there were, however, many ex- 
tenuations to be found in his early misusage and future privations. 
He possessed, besides, unquestionable genius, and commanded our 
admiration upon the stage, in spite of his errors in other situations; 
whilst his decision of character, his independence of mind, his reck- 
less generosities, and his splendid deeds of charity, never failed to 
interest us, and guide our sympathies towards him, as a person of 
no common-place order. __ 

But Mrs. Butler, who belongs to what may be called the aristo- 
cracy of play-actors in this country, who has enjoyed all the in- 
dulgencies and all the advantages which a family of first-rate 
theatrical performers has been able to secure in generous England, 
in these volumes exhibits such a picture of vulgarity and heartless- 
ness, of indecency and sensuality, as would disgrace the name of the 
prompter to any strolling party, whose home and theatre may at 
best be a chance barn. The work professes to be strictly a personal 


journal, a registry of her private and immediate impressions, written 


from day to day, and therefore to all intents and in the fullest sense 
it is to be taken as a faithful portraiture of her ordinary thoughts, 
feelings, and style of observation. It indeed shows itself to be de- 
cidedly such an unbosomed detail kept for a series of months, in as 
much as it speaks of every sort of person, scene, and thing that can 
be conceived to come into the mind of a pert, weak-minded, and 
spoilt young woman. 

There is another sense, however, in which this journal sorely ex- 
poses the state of moral and intellectual acquirements among the 
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heads of the profession, which we think is even more disgusting than 
when merely taken in reference to the writer’s mind and habits. 
For, is she not to be presumed a fair representative, nay, a flatter- 
ing one, of the Kemble family? We cannot doubt of her being 
the pride and boast of the whole house. If so, we ask any 
citizen’s wife in London, if such a book as the one _ before 
us could be matter of rejoicing to her. Besides, it can hardly 
be conceived that a father’s eye has not been employed in 
reading these sheets before being finally dismissed from the press. 
If so, what are we to think, but that the tone of intellect and feeling 
is at a fearfully low ebb at the fountain head of genius, as respects 
the acted drama in England. We are sorry for this—we were un- 
willing to think of the race of artists we allude to, otherwise than 
through the exaggerations of an artificial and flattering medium ; 
or if we could not disguise that actual life must be unlike those 
gawdy and tinselled representations, which lifetimes of study can 
throw around unseemly realities, we were entitled and inclined 
to repose our soberest approval of perhaps a questionable career 
and profession upon the unobstrusive and ordinary respectability 
in the private capacity of the parties alluded to. But we confess 
that the work before us has driven from us, even much of this 
refuge of charitable feeling, nor can we now doubt that actors and 
actresses off the stage, are almost universally a pitiful sect, as re- 
spects every thing substantially good and great, and every thing 
perfectly refined. It is often matter of lament that the drama is 
fast declining into disrepute in England; and we hesitate not to 
affirm that it has received, through the publication before us, a blow 
that will be speedily felt, and this too in the quarter from whence 
the damage came. , 
Who is Mrs. Butler? Hitherto the British public have known 
her by a family name that was a passport on the stage of a theatre ; 
and though only of a second or third-rate order of performers, have 
been willing to transfer to her a portion of admiration that be- 
longed merely to recollections. She has also written some pieces, 
especially a tragedy, which, considering her years and her family 
name, obtained a brief and overrated honour ; their chief excellence, 
which consisted in some very sweet passages of poetic diction, 
being now unfortunately contrasted with two volumes of feeble and 
bad prose. But to the question, who is Mrs. Butler? in reality 
and in daily life, the answer can alone be found by the public in 
these volumes. We have already intimated that they are charac- 
terized by a great want of feminine delicacy, and intellectual power ; 
we are now going to show from the work itself, that there are 
hundreds of blemishes to be found every where in the modes of ex- 
pression, and still more in the conception of the whole—in. the 
bathos of feeling and moral reflection, that characterizes the whole. 
In August 1832, Mrs. Butler, then plain Fanny, and her father 
Charles Kemble, embarked for the United States of America, of 
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course, like others of their order, to better their fortune, to turn 
their theatrical talents to the best account, in short, to be stars for 
@ season among transatlantic play-actors. Now for a few sentences 
of trifling, silly egotism, interspersed with graven sins, which we 
shall gather together from the journal of her feelings and observya- 
tions on the outward passage. ‘‘ Our passengers are all men, with 
the exception of three; a nice, pretty-looking girl, who is going 
out with her brother ; a fat old woman, and a fat young one. . | 
cried almost the whole of dinner time.” ‘I am weary and sad, 
and will try to go and sleep. It rains; I cannot see the moon.” 
On another day— slept nearly till dinner-time. At dinner I took 
my place at table, but presently the misery returned (that of turn- 
ing very awful); and getting up, while I had sufficient steadiness 
left to walk becomingly down the room, I came to my cabin; my 
dinner foJlowed me thither, and lying on my back, I very comfort- 
ably discussed it. Got up, devoured some raspberry tart and 
grapes, and being altogether delightful again, sat working and sing- 
ing till tea-time; after which wrote journals, and now to bed.” 
“Bed! quotha! ’tis a fearful misapplication of terms. Oh for a 
bed! a real bed! any manner of bed, but a bed on ship-board !” 

Fating and sleeping are nct the only things spoken of; the 
ocean is the subject of a variety of cockney exclamations and de- 
scriptions, some of which, with scraps of poetry, are pretty enough, 
and such as a voluble confident, Miss may at any time be conceived 
to have at command. For instance: 


“ The day was bright and bitter cold—the sea blue, and transparent 

as that loveliest line in Dante, 

‘ Dolce color di oriental zaffiro,’ 

with a lining of pearly foam, and glittering spray, that enchanted me. 
Came and sat down again :—wrote doggerel for the captain’s album, 
about the captain’s ship, which, when once I am out of her, I'll swear I 
love infinitely. Read aloud to them some of Byron’s short poems, and 
that glorious hymn to the sea, in Childe Harold :—mercy, how fine it is! 
Lay under our canvass shed till nine o’clock :—the stars were brilliant in 
the intense blue sky, the wind had dropped, the ship lay still—we sang 
a song or two, supped, and came in; where, after inditing two rhapsodies, 
we came to bed. 

‘On my back all day: mercy, how it ached too ! the ship reeled about 
like a drunken thing. I lay down and began reading Byron’s Life. As 
far as I have gone (which is to his leaving England) there is nothing in 
it but what I expected to find—the fairly sown seeds of the after-harvest 
he bore. Had he been less of an egotist, would he have been so great a 
poet ?—I question it. His fury and wrath at the severe injustice of his 
critics reminds me, by the by, of those few lines in the Athenzeum, which 
I read the other day, about poetical shoemakers, dairy-maids, ploughmen, 
and myself. After all, what matters it ?>—* If this thing be of God,’ the 
devil can’t overthrow it; if it be not, why the printer’s devil may. What 
can it signify what is said? If truth be truth to the end of the reckon- 
ing, why, that share of her, if any, which I possess, must endure when 
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recorded as long as truth endures. I almost wonder Byron was moved 
by criticism: I should have thought him at once too highly armed, and 
too self-wrapped, to care for it;—however, if a wasp’s sting have such 
virtue in it, tis as well it should have been felt as keenly as it was.— 
Ate nothing but figs and raisins; in the evening some of our gentlemen 
came into our cabin, and sat with us; I, in very desperation and sea- 


sickness, began embroidering one of my old nightcaps, wherein I per- 
severed till sleep overtook me. 


* Rose at about half-past eight, dawdled about as usual, breakfasted 
in the round- house—by the by, before I got out of bed, read a few more 
pages of Byron’s life.”—vol. i, pp. ]O—12. 


We have abundance more of this sort of sneering at critics, to 
whose indulgence she has been in her professional character sirigu- 
larly indebted, and of her rash mouthing of the most sacred name 
in connexion with the most frivolous context. The above extiact 
left us on Saturday. On Sunday—“ did not rise till late, dressed 
and came on deck—I breaktasted (of course, as well as dressed) 
and then amused myself with finding the lessons, collects, and 
psalms for the whole ships’ company.” It appears that her father 
officiated as chaplain. ‘ The bright cloudless sky and glorious sea 
seemed to respond, in their silent magnificence, to our J'°e Deum— 
I felt more of the excitement of prayer than I have known for 
many a day, and ’twas good—oh! very good! After prayers wrote 
journal.” Our religionist and journalist is not long afterwards, 
laying “all day on my back,” remarking that “there is something 
irresistibly funny in the way in which people seem dispossessed of 
their power of volition by this motion (the heaving of the ship), 
rushing hither and thither in all directions but the one they purpose 
going, and making as many angles, fetches, and side-long devia- 
tions from the point they aim at, as if the devil had tied a strihg 
to their legs and jerked it every now and then in spite—by the by, 
not a bad illustration of our mental and moral struggles towards 
their legitimate aims.” But, “The only of our crew whom I cotton 
to fairly, are the ——, and that good-natured lad, Mr. , though 
the former rather distress me by their abundant admiration, and 
the latter by his inveterate Yorkshire.” Thus the conceited and 
supercilious actress speaks of many unquestionably her superiors, 
in every enviable attribute of character. Queer fancies, however, 
She lays claim to. ‘A curious thought, or rather a fantastical 
shadow of a thought, occurred to me to-day in reading a chapter in 
the Corinthians about the resurrection. I mean to be buried with 
H——’s ring on my finger ; will it be there when I rise again ? 
What a question for the discussers of the needle’s point contro- 
versy !” We rather say, such a question is only suited to play- 
actress Fanny—we beg her pardon, Mrs. Butler, now the sneerer 
at her former profession and associates. So much for a good- 
natured husband’s transplantation. 

She pertly even includes her father’s manner in her abhorrence of 
theatrical effect, “‘lamps and orange peel.” 
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“ My father read to us, this afternoon, part of one of Webster's speeches, 
It was very eloquent, but yet it did not fulfil my idea of perfect oratory— 
inasmuch as I thought it too pictorial :—there was too much scenery and 
decoration about it, to use the cant of my own trade ;—there was. too 
much effect, theatrical effect in it, from which Heaven defend me, for I 
do loathe it in its place, and fifty times worse out of it. Perhaps Web- 
ster’s speaking is a good sample, in its own line, cf the leaven wherewith 
these times are leavened. | mean only in its defects—for its merits are 
sterling, and therefore of all time. 

“ But this oil and canvass style of thinking, writing and speaking, is 
bad. I wish our age were more sculptural in its genius—though I have 
not the power in any thing to conform thereto, I have the grace to per- 
ceive its higher excellence; yet Milton was a sculptor, Shakespeare a 
painter. How do we get through that ?>—My reason for objecting to 
Webster’s style—though the tears were in my eyes several times while 
my father read—is precisely the same for not altogether liking my father’s 
reading—'tis slightly theatrical—something too much of passion, some- 
thing too much of effect—but perhaps I am mistaken ; for Idoso abhor the 
slightest approach to the lamps and orange peel, that I had almost rather 
hear a * brazen candlestick turned on a wheel,’ than all the music of due 
emphasis and inflection, if allied to a theatrical manner.”—vol..i, pp. 
26, 27. | 

We doubt not, however, that it is nothing but affectation that 
leads her to despise the field she has been bred to cultivate, although 
- rather a poor labourer in it; and that her pretensions to a more 
natural and fresh taste, are of the same order with her claims to a 
knowledge of high life in England, and to effective sentimentality. 
Here is a touch of the last named sort of tasteless artifice, and 
exaggerated pretension. Surely it is not Sterne that writes. 

* The captain brought me to-day a land-swallow, which having flown 
dutso far, came hovering exhausted over the ship, and suffered itself to 
be caught. Poor little creature! how very much more I do love all 
things than men and women! [I felt sad tu death for its weary little 
wings and frightened heart, which beat against my hand, without its 
haying strength to struggle. I made a cage in a basket for it, and gave 
it some seed, which it will not eat—little carnivorous wretch! I must 
catch some flies for it. 

“My poor little bird is dead. Iam sorry! I could mourn almost as 
much over the death of a soulless animal, as I would rejoice at that of a 
brute with a soul. Life is to these winged things a pure enjoyment; and 
to see the rapid pinions folded, and the bright eye filmed, conveys sad- 
ness to the heart, for ’tis almost like looking on—what indeed is not— 
utter cessation of existence. Poor little creature! I wished it had not 
died—I would but have borne it tenderly and carefully to shore, and given 
it back to the air again !’”—vol. i, pp. 35, 36. 


But. we must get on shore. ‘‘Itis true, by my faith! it is true; 
there it is written, here I sit; I am myself and no other; this is 
New York and nowhere else—Oh! singular, strange!” Some 
days after :— : 

* * * * * * 


“ Colonel came in after tea, and touk my father off to the Bowery 
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theatre. Iremained with D singing, and stitching, and gossiping, 
till twelve o’cluck. My father has been introduced to half the town, and 
tells me that far from the democratic A/ister, which. he expected to be 
every man’s title here, he had made the acquaintance of a score of muni- 
cipal dignitaries, and some sixty colonels and major-generals—of militia, 
Their omnibuses are vehicles of rank, and the: Ladies Washington, 
Clinton, and Van Rensalear, rattle their crazy bones along the pavement 
for all the world like any other old women of quality. 

“ Thess democrats are as title-sick as a banker’s wife in England. My 
father told me to-day, that Mr. , talking about the state of the country, 
spoke of the lower orders finding their level: now this enchants me, be- 
cause a republic is a natural anomaly ; there is nothing republican in the 
construction of the. matzrial universe ; there be highlands and lowlands, 
lordly mountains as barren as any aristocracy, and lowly valleys as pro- 
ductive as any labouring classes. The feeling of rank, of inequality, is 
inherent in us, a part of the veneration of our natures; and like most of 
our properties seldom finds its right clannels—in place of which it has 
created artificial ones suited to the frame of society into which the civi- 
lized world has formed itself. I believe in my heart that a republic is 
the noblest, highest, and purest form of government; but 1 believe that 
according to the present disposition of human creatures, ’tis a mere beau 
ideal, totally incapable of realization. What the world may be fit for 
six hundred years hence, I cannot exactly perceive ; but in the mean time 
‘tis my conviction that Amerca will be a monarchy before 1 am a ske.- 
leton.”—vol.i, pp. 60, 61. 


Our journalist has picked up the crumbs of conversation, and may 
be right or wrong on the subjects introduced in the above extract ; 
but we presume she contemplates not ever being compelled. to look 
for a livelihood again on the American stage. There are other 
drawbacks ; for “ one of the curses of living at an inn in this un- 
ceremonious land—Dr. —— walked in this evening, accompanied 
by a gentleman, whom he forthwith introduced to us. I behaved 
very ¢//, as I always do on these occasions; but ’tis an imperti- 
nence, and I shall take good care to certify such to be my opinion of 
these free and easy proceedings.” Indeed! a young lady who has 
face enough to be any hero’s heroine on the boards of a theatre, can 
be at little loss to behave very 7//. Next morning however:— 


“ Rose at ten: after breakfast tidied my dressing-box, mended and tucked 
my white muslin gown—wrote journal: while doing so, Colonel came 
to take leave of us for a few days; he is going to join his wife in the 
country. Mr. called and remained some time; while he was here, 
the waiter brought me word that a Mr. wanted to see me. I sent 
word down that my father was out, knowing no such person, and sup- 
posing the waiter had mistaken whom he asked for; but the gentleman 
persisted in seeing me, and presently in walked a good- looking elderly 
man, who introduced himself as Mr. , to whom my father had letters 
of introduction. He sat himself down, and pottered a little, and then went 
away. When he was gone, Mr. informed me that ‘this was oné of 
the men of New York, in point of wealth, influence, and consideration. 
He had been a great auctioneer, but had retired from business having, 
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among his other honours, filled the office of Mayor of New York.”—vol. i, 
pp. 62, 63. 


On the following day to that of whose morning occupations we 
have just now munian a description, our journalist was, for a time, 
more particularly in the shop, and chats like an oracle of her 
profession. 7 


“ Worked till dinner-time. dined with us: what a handsome man 
he is; but oh, what a within and without actor. I wonder whether I ca 
such a brand in every limb and look of me; if I thought so, I’d strangle 
myself. An actor shall be self-convicted in five hundred. There is a 
ceaseless striving at effect, a straining after points in talking, and a lamp 
and orange-peel twist in every action. How odious it is tome! Absolute 
and unmitigated vulgarity I can put up with, and welcome; but good 
Heaven defend me from the genteel version of vulgarity, to see which in 
perfection, a country actor, particularly if he is also manager, and sees oc- 
casionally people who bespeak plays, is your best occasion. Mv dear 
father, who was a little elated, made me sing to him, which I greatly 
gulped at. When he was gone, went on playing and singing, wrote jour- 
nal, and now to bed. I’m dead of the sideache.”—vol. i, pp. 67, 68. 


After having been in New York a week, we find her on a parti- 
cular occasion reading a canto in Dante (we suspect it was Cary’s), 
and sketching till four o’clock. Then follows, “I wish I could 
make myself draw. I want to doevery thing in the world that can 
be done ; and, by the by, that reminds me of my German, which I 
must persecute.” Whata capacious soul! Such alone of her sex 
and years can be entitled, we suppose, to write in the following 
tone, with regard to which we offer no comment. 


“ Sat stitching all the blessed day. So we are to go to Philadelphia 
before Boston. I’msorry. The H: s will be disappointed, and I shall 
get no riding, che seccatura! At five dressed, and went to the ; 
where we were to dine. This is one of the first houses here, so I conclude 
that I am to consider what I see as a tolerable sample of the ways and 
manners of being, doing, and suffering of the best society in New York. 
There were about twenty people; the women were in a sort of French 
demi-toilette, with bare necks, and long sleeves, heads frizzed out after 
the very last petit courier, and thread net handkerchiefs and capes; the 
whole of which, to my English eye, appeared a strange marrying of in- 
congruities. The younger daughter of our host is beautiful; a young 
and brilliant likeness of Ellen Tree, with more refinement, and a smile 
that was, not to say a ray, but a whole focus of sun rays, a perfect blaze of 
light; she was much taken up with a youth, to whom my neighbour at 
dinner informed me, she was engaged. ™ * * * 
The women here, like those of most warm climates, ripen very early, and 
decay proportionably soon. They are, generally speaking, pretty, with 
good complexions, and an air of freshness and brilliancy, but this, I am 
told, is very evanescent; and whereas, in England, a woman is in the full 
blco.n of health and beauty, from twenty to five-and-thirty; here they 
scarcely reach the first period without being faded and looking old. They 
marry very young, and this is another reason why age comes prematurely 
upon them. There was a fair young thing at dinner to-day, who did not 
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look above seventeen, and she was a wife. As for their figures, like those 
of French women, they are tov well dressed for.one to judge exactly what 
they are really like: they are, for the most part, short and slight, with re- 
markably pretty feet and ankles; but there’s too much pelerine and pet- 
ticoat, and ‘ de quoi’ of every sort to guess any thing more.”—vol. i, pp. 
103—105. 

The blanks and asterisks that fill up much of the most piquant 
pages of these volumes, we cannot allow much room for. It may, 
however, be proper to mention, that at the close of our last extract 
there are three lines of such dumb, yet significant marks, whereby 
“to guess any thing more.”’ 

How can persons of a craft similar to our own survive sach scorn 
as the following expressions convey, coming as they do from such 
an authority as that of Mrs. Butler? ‘A newspaper writer is my 
aversion.” ‘The inditers of the paragraphs of a newspaper, in 
my poor judgment, seldom go beyond the very threshold of criti- 
cism, z. e. the discovery of faults.” We marked a passage some- 
where, though we cannot now recover it, in which she declares a 
magnanimous resolution never to allow a merely literary person to 
be introduced to her. But even this is out-done by what is said of 
a certain critic’s notes on the Winter’s Tale. ‘‘ What a dense 
fool,” says she, “that fat old Johnson must have been in matters 
of poetry ; his notes upon Shakspeare make one swear, and his 
summing up of the Winter’s Tale is worthy of a newspaper critic 
of the present day—in spirit I mean, not in language. Dr. John- 
son always wrote good English—what dry, and sapless, and dusty 
earth his soul must have been made of, poor fat man! After all, 
tis even a greater misfortune than fault to be so incapable of 
beauty.”” The ignorance displayed in the above passage is as piti-. 
able as the presumption is laughable. The sentences we now cite 
are more fitting for our authoress. ‘‘ Oh, bugs, fleas, flies, ants, 
and musquitoes, great is the misery you inflict upon me! [I sit 
slapning my own face all day, and lie thumping my pillow all night ; 
tis a perfect nuisance to be devoured of creatures before one’s in 
the ground ; it isn’t fair.” ‘I did not get to bed till three o’clock, 
in spite of all which I am as fat as an overstuffed pincushion.” 
We might cull a string of phrases from these volumes, savouring so 
much of the tap-room, that one cannot conceive how a well educated 
female could ever hear them uttered. Perhaps the underlings 
about a theatre transport to the scenic field the eloquence of their 
jovial hours, for the benefit of the stars. There are grayer charges 
that might be abundantly proved against our journalist. We need 
not speak particularly of such ejaculations as many of our dramas 
render familiar to the players ; but what sort of delicacy do our 
readers perceive to be conveyed by such passages as the following ? 

‘* Rose late: when I came in to breakfast, found Colonel sitting 
in the parlour. He remained for a long time, and we had sundry discus- 
sions on topics manifold. It seems that the blessed people here were 
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shocked at my having to hear the coarseness of Farquhar’s Inconstant 
humbug ! ”’—vol. i, p. 145. 


There is a long note attached to the word humbug! which to our 
mind exhibits a levelled sensibility in a department that has 
hitherto been the boast of Englishwomen, whether maidens, or 
matrons. We think the subject reasoned on is such, that no chaste 
female but an actress could approach, in any piece of writing that 
was to meet the public eye. In the extract we now furnish, is there 
not an association of names and circumstances that never were so 
employed before by any person of good principles ; does not the 
reader shudder at the rash and unseemly grouping ? 

oa * * * * * 

‘‘ The people here make me mad by abusing Lawrence’s drawing of me. 
If ever there was a refined and intellectual work, where the might of genius 
triumphing over every material impediment has enshrined and embodied 
spirit itself, itis that. ‘Talking of Lawrence (poor Lawrence), Mrs. 
said, ‘ Ah, yes! your picture by—a—Sir—something—Lawrence !’ Oh, 
fame! oh, fame! Oh, vanity and vexation of spirit! does your eternity 
and infinitude amount to this? There are lands where Shakspeare’s name 
was never heard, where Raphael and Handel are unknown ; to be sure, for 
the matter of that, there are regions (and those wide ones too) where Jesus 
Christ is unknown,.”—vol. i, pp. 150, 151. 


The manner in which our oracle speaks of the best society in the 
United States, may be just enough, for any thing we know. But 
what will the first circles in England think of their representative? 
—for this rank she has unhesitatingly assumed in these pages. We 
suspect that any reproof or exposure of our friends on the other 
side of the Atlantic, will not be supposed by them as worthy of 
much, attention, coming from such, a quarter, whose training and 
vocation belong to a species of public exhibitions, that never have 
been supposed the same or similar with the nameless polish, grace, 
and elevation of bearing, which nothing but early and. constant 
intercourse with the aristocracy has ever been able to confer. But 
let'us hear something of what is said of American manners. 





‘‘ The dignified and graceful influence which married women, among 
us, exercise over the tone of manners, uniting the duties of home to the 
charms of social life, and bearing, at once, like tlhe orange-tree, the fair 
fruits of maturity with the blossoms of their spring, is utterly unknown 
here. . Married women are either house-drudges and nursery-maids, or, 
if they appear in society, comparative ciphers; and the retiring, modest, 
youthful bearing, which among us distinguishes girls of fifteen or sixteen, 
is equally unknown, Society is entirely led by chits, who in England 
would be. sitting behind a pianafore ; the consequence is, that it has neither 
the elegance, refinement, nor the propriety which belongs to ours; but is 
a noisy, rackety, vulgar congregation of flirting boys and girls, alike with- 
out style or decorum.”’ 


Jn a lengthened note to the above quoted passage, the subject 1s 
more minutely treated. 
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‘When we arrived in America we brought letters of introduction to 
several persons in New York: many were civil enough to call upon us: 
we were invited out to sundry parties, and were introduced into what is 
there called the first scciety. Ido not wish to enter into any description 
of it, but will only say that I was most disagreeably astonished ; and had it 
been my fate to have passed through the country as rapidly as most tra- 
vellers do, I should have carried away a very unfavourable impression of 
the best society of New York. Fortunately, however, for me, my visits 
were repeated, and my stay prolonged; and, in the course of time, I be- 
came acquainted with many individuals whose manners and acquirements 
were of a high order, and from whose intercourse I derived the greatest 
gratification. But they generally did me the favour to visit me ; and I still 
could not imagine how it happened that I never met them at the parties 
to which I was invited, and in the circles where I visited. I soon dis- 
covered that they formed a society among themselves, where all those 
qualities which I had looked for among the self-styled best were to be found. 
When I name Miss Sedgwick, Halleck, Irving, Bryant, Paulding, and some 
of less fame, but whose acquirements rendered their companionship ‘de- 
lightful indeed, amongst whom I felt proud and happy to find several of my 
own name, it will no longer appear singular that they should feel too well 
satisfied with the resources of their own society, either to mingle in that 
of the vulgar fashionables, or seek with avidity the acquaintance of every 
stranger that arrives in New York. It is not to be wondered at that fo- 
reigners have spoken as they have of what is termed fashionable society 
here, or have condemned, with unqualified censure, the manners and tone 
prevailing in it. Their condemnations are true and just as regards ,what 
they see; nor, perhaps, would they be much inclined to maderate them 
when they found that persons possessing every quality that can render in- 
tercourse between rational creatures desirable, were held in light esteem, 
and neglected, as either bores, blues, or dowdies, by those so infinitely their 
inferiors in ev ery worthy accomplishment. The same separation, or, if atty 
thing, a still stronger one, subsists in Philadephia between the self-styled 
fashicnables and the really good society. The distinction there is réally 
of a nature perfectly ludicrous. A friend of mine was describing tome 
a family whose manners were unexceptionable, and whose mental accom- 
plishments were of a high order: upon my expressing some surprise that)I 
had never met with them, my informant replied, ‘ Oh, no, they are not re- 
ceived by the Chesnut-street set.’ If I were called upon to define that 
society in New York and Philadelphia which ranks (by right of self-arro- 
gation ) as first and best, I should say it is a purely dancing society, where 
a fiddle is indispensable to keep its members awake ; and where their brains 
and tongues seem, by common consent, to feel that they had much bettér 
give up the care of mutual entertainment to the feet of the parties assein- 
bled ; ; and they judge well. Now, I beg leave clearly to be understood, 
there is another and a far more desirable circle ; but it is not the one into 
which strangers find their way generally. To an Englishman, this fashion- 
able society presents, indeed, a pitiful sample of lofty pretensions without 
adequate foundation. Here is a constant endeavonr to imitate those states 
of European socicty whichhave for ther basis the feudal spirit of the early 
ages, and which are rendered venerable by their rank, powerful by their 
wealth, and refiried, and in some degree respectable, by yreat:and general 
mental cultivation. Of Boston I have not spoken. The society there is 
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of an infinitely superior order. A very general degree of information, and 


a much greater simplicity of manners, render it infinitely more agreeable.” 
—vol. i, pp. 202—204. 


There is clearly shrewd observation in these remarks. We 
also do allow that a considerable portion of cleverness may be 
found in the course of the two volumes, which, under a judicious 
curtailment, and a regulated tone of feeling, might, in one half of 
the present size of the work, be not only pleasant but useful read- 
ing. The vulgarisms and petulancies are, however, so abundantly 
strewed throughout, the repetitions are so frequent, the trifles so 
multiform, the egotisms so unblushing, the indecencies so promi- 
nent, that what is tolerable or good receives not a fair countenance, 
and must be depreciated by the bad company in which it is found. 
Would any one expect, from the same pen, the two following styles 
of description ’—The first is of ‘‘a pretty-spoken, genteel youth 
enough ;” who was, “it seems a great fortune; consequently, I 
suppose (in spite of his inches), a great man. Now, I'll to bed; 
my cough’s enough to kill a horse.’ The second is of enchanting 
American scenery :— This beautiful younger world appears to me 
to have received the portion of the beloved younger son—the ‘ coat 
of many colours.’” Had the romping and vulgar girl, who may be 
supposed to have written the one, been duly under the spirit that 
breathes in the other, we might have had: vigour, beauty, and 
taste combining their influences in the present work, to the en- 
hancement of Mrs. Butler’s fame. Her fellow citizens were never 
backward to encourage her worthy efforts. 

There are a number of pieces of poetry interspersed in these vo- 


lumes, and they are generally sweet and pleasing. We quote an 
Autumn Song :— 


‘‘ The merriest time of all the year 
Is the time when the leaves begin to fall, 
When the chestnut trees turn yellow and sear ; 
And the flowers are witlcring one and all ; 


When the thick green sward is growing brown, 
And the honeysuckle berries are red, 
And the oak is shaking its acorns down, 


And the dry twigs snap ‘neath the woodman’s tread. 


The merriest dauce that e’er was seen 

Is the headlong dance of the whirling leaves, 
And the rattling stubble that flies between 
The yellow ranks of the barley sheaves. 


The merriest song that eer was heard 

Is the song of the sobbing autumn. wind ; 

When the thin bare boughs of the elm are stirr’d, 
And shake the black ivy round them twined. 


The merriest time of all the year 
_Ts the time when all things fade and fall, 
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When the sky is bleak, and the earth is drear, 
Oh, that’s the merriest month of all.”—vol. i, pp. 217, 218. 


It may be supposed, that as our extracts have been gathered 
from distinct and distant parts of the work, an unfair representa- 
tion has been furnished. We shall conclude, therefore, with giving 
a long quotation, which unites all her best qualities as a journalist, 
with something of the opposite kind. 


“ Stayed with her till time to go to the theatre. The house was very 
full: the play was the Wonder—my first time of acting Violante. My 
dress was not finished till the very last moment—and then, oh, horror! 
was so small that I could not get into it. It had to be pinned upon me; 
and thus bebundled, with the dread of cracking my bodice from top to 
bottom every time I moved, and the utter impossibility of drawing my 
breath, from the narrow dimensions into which it squeezed me, I went on 
to play anewpart. ‘The consequence was, that I acted infamously, and 
for the first time in my life was horribly imperfect—out myself and putting 
every body else out. Between every scene my unlucky gown had to be 
pinned together ; and in the laughing scene, it took the hint from my ad- 
mirable performance, and facetiously grinned in an ecstacy of amusement 
till it was fairly open behind, displaying, I suppose, the lacing of my stays 
like so many teeth, to the admiring gaze of the audience; for, as 1 was 
perfectly ignorant of the circumstance, with my usual easy nonchalance, I 
persisted in turning my back to the folk, in spite of all my father’s pulls 
and pushes, which, as I did not comprehend, I did not by any means 
second either. was at the play, also Dr. , also Henry Clay, who 
was received with cheers and plaudits manifold. Came home in my dregs, 
and went in to show it to Mrs. and her mother, who were both in 
bed, but marvellously edified by my appearance. | 

_ “ Thursday, 20th.—The day was beautifully brilliant, clear, and cold ; 
winter, but winter in dazzling array of sunshine and crystal; blue skies, 
with light feathery streaks of white clouds running between them: dry, 
trisp, hard roads, with the delicate rime tipping all the ruts with spark- 
ling jewellery; and the waters fresh, and bright, and curling under the 
keen breath of the arrow-like wind. After breakfast, called. Walk- 
ed out with him to get a cap and whip for D . ‘The latter he insisted 
on making her a present of, and a very pretty one indeed it was, with a 
delicate ivory handle, and a charming persuading lash. Went in for a 
short time to Mrs. , who entertained herself with letting all my hair 
down about my ears, and pulling it all manner of ways. At twelve habit- 
ed, and helped to equip dear D , who really looked exceedingly nice in 
her jockey habiliments. Went to the school, where we found waiting 
for us. Mounted and set forth. We rode out to Laurel Hill. The road 
was not very good, but no mud; and the warm, gleesome sunlight fell 
mellowly over the lovely undulations of the land, with their patches of 
green cedar trees, and threadbare cloak of leafless woods, through which 
the little birds were careering merrily, as the reviving sunshine came 
glowingly down upon the world, like’a warm blessing. Passed that bright 
youth, Mr. , on the road, riding very like an ass on horseback. When 
we reached Laurel Hill, we dismounted, tied up the horses, slacked their 
girths, and walked first up to that interesting wooden monument, where 1 
inscribed my initials on our first ride thither. Afterwards, and I 
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scrambled down the rocks to the river side, which D declined doing, 
‘cause vy ?—she’d. have had to climb, up again. The water was like a 
broad dazzling river of light, and had a beautiful effect, winding away in 
brightness that the eye could scarce endure, between its banks, which, 
contrasted by the sunny stream, and blue transparent sky, appeared per- 
fectly black. As I bent over a fine bluff (as they here call any mass of 
rock standing isolated), I espied below me a natural rocky arch, overhang- 
ing the river, all glittering with pure long diamond icicles. hither 
convoyed me, and broke off one of these wintry gems for me, It mea- 
sured about two feet long, and was as thick at the root of my wrist. | 
never saw any thing so beautiful as these pendant adornments of the 
silver-fingered ice god. Toiled up to the house again, where, after brushing 
‘our habits, we remounted our chargers, and came home. The river was 
most beautiful towards the bridge that they are building: the unfinished 
piers of which have a very pretty effect, almost resembling their very op- 
posite, a ruin. The thin, pale vapour of the steam engine, employed in 
some of the works, rising from the blue water, and rolling its graceful 
waves far along the dark rocky shore, had a lovely, fairy-like look, which 
even drew forth the admiration of , who, from sundry expressions 
which have occasionally fallen from him, I suspect to-be rather well en- 
‘dowed. with ideality. Reached home at half-past four. My father dined 
out. It was past ’s dinner time ; so we invited him to stay and dine 
with us. After dinner, we fell somehow or another into a profound theo- 
logical discussion ; suddenly proposing for my solution the mysteri- 
ous doctrine of the inherent sin of our nature, and its accompanying doom, 
death—inherited from one man’s sin, and one man’s punishment. I am 
‘not fond of discoursing upon these subjects. “Tis long since I have arriv- 
ed at the conviction that the less we suffer our thoughts to dwell upon 
what is vague and mysterious in our most mysterious faith, and the more 
‘we confine our attention and our efforts to that part of it which is practi- 
cal and clear as the noon-day, the better it will be for our minds here and our 
‘souls hereafter. Surely they are not wise who seek to penetrate the unfa- 
thomed counsels of God, whilst their own natures, moral, mental, nay, even 
physical, have depths beyond the sounding of their plummet line. 
spoke in perfect sincerity and simpiicity of the difficulty he found in be- 
leving that which was so ‘hard a saying;’ and as there was not the 
slightest particle of levity or ridicule in his manner, I spoke as earnestly 
ay felt, and always feel upon this subject ; very strenuously advising him 
36t to strain his comprehension upon matters which baffle human endea- 
your, which, after all our wanderings and weary explorings, still lead us 
‘back to the wide boundless waste of uncertainty ; concluding by exhort- 
ing him to read his Bible, say his prayers, and go to church if he could ;— 
or, if he could not, at all events to be as good as he could. While we 
were at tea, young and Dr. came in. They put me down to 
thé piano, and I continued to sing until past eleven o’clock, when, some- 
body looking at a watch, there was a universal exclamation of surprise, 


the piano was shut down, the candles put out, the gentlemen vanished, and 
J came to bed.” —vol, ii, pp. 4€—53. 
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Art. IX.—Lives of Eminent Roman Catholic Missionaries. © BY 
Joun Carne, Esq., Author of “Lives of Eminent Protestant. Mis- 
sionaries.”” 3 vols. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 1835. 


Ir is worthy of Mr. Carne, the author of * Lives of Eminent-Pro- 
testant Missionaries,” to come forward as he has here begun to do, 
with a series of missionaries belonging to the Roman Catholic faith. 
He is, we learn, a Protestant himself; and although consistently 
claiming for the Christian labourers that are more immediately 
his brethren, the highest praise in the mission-vineyard, he, with 
a laudable candour, calls upon us to admire those also that first 
went out to its cultivation. The Jesuit missionaries have, cen- 
turies ago, distinguished themselves by their perseverance. and 
learning in the East, planting and watering fields which the Pro- 
testants have reaped. We, who have been frequently expressing a 
strong opinion, in various papers, in favour of missionaries, and in 
testimony of our sense of their matchless heroism, are happy to 
have this opportunity of recurring to the theme, taken in connexion 
with a different church from any to which our lately’ noticed 
labourers belonged. We shall also have an opportunity on this oc- 
casion to join our author, and follow him in those researches by 
which he vindicates some illustrious names from aspersions that 
have long been unjustly heaped upon them, without inquiry,, apd 
merely from a popular prejudice. oH 

‘ The biographer is fortunate,” says Mr. Carne, “ who has, fo 
consider the ‘ Society of Jesus’ only in its purest career, in heathen 
and idolatrous lands, where it did much for the glory of God and 
the welfare of man. Whether we think of its mighty mass of!in- 
tellect, of the thousands of immortal souls saved through its 
agency, or the sufferings of its eight hundred martyrs, we cannot 
but follow its details with the liveliest interest.” But the founder 
of this Society, while his fame has been great as a man’ of piro- 
found policy, has had his moral character assailed, and the repre- 
sentations of his enemies have been popularly taken for true, with- 
out inquiry and question. It is usual to class him among impostors 
and fanatics ; whereas, by a fair view of his history, he appears 
one of the greatest and best of men—the manners of the age in 
which he lived, colouring, no doubt, his conduct. 

Loyola was born of a noble family, and addicted, as says our 
- author, to all the excesses of the profession of arms, into which 
he early entered, excepting those of cruelty and rapine. At a 
‘siege of Pampeluna, he was struck by a cannon-ball, and fell in 
the breach. On his sick-bed the light of heaven broke on‘his soul ; 
and, after many unequal and unsteady symptoms, it became ‘at 
length the fixed and guiding principle of his heart and life. He 
gave himself up to deeds of charity and devotion. He kept, says 
our author, a journal of his feelings, which were vividly and wildly 
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awake ; refaining, however, his mental vigour, and becoming an 
agent chosen for a great work. He had made a pilgrimage, in 
1523, to the Holy Land, having, from his quitting the army, ap- 
plied himself to learning. On returning to Spain from his pilgri- 
mage, he attracted the admiration of many, and even the notice of 
the Inquisition. In 1528 he came to Paris, with a resolution to 
pursue his studies vigorously, going through a course of philosophy 
and divinity ; and here he began the formation of his celebrated 
Society. 

It is not by the measure of present times, but by that of nearly 
three centuries ago, that we are to try the founder of this Society ; 
while, in his works, and in his life, we find all the evidences indi- 
cative of areal and advanced Christian, as also of a master mind. 
Loyola and his immediate followers were undoubtedly holy men, 
and not to be confounded with the Jesuists as a body, of later 
times. In the period of which the volume before us treats, the 
men who went forth from the Society proved their character to be 
that of men who sought not their own temporal glory, but the ad- 
vancement of Christianity and the glory of the true God. When 
we find men not only die, as they did, in seeking to save their fel- 
low-men, but undergo years of privation and suffering in their phi- 
lanthropic work, we may rest assured that no ignoble ambition 
fires them, but an exalting, sustaining, and purifying principle, that 
ever distinguishes the true missionary. If it be true, that the Pro- 
testant church is more enlightened than that of Rome, let it then 
rather be believed, to use our author’s words, “that the piety, 
which could shine amid so much darkness, must indeed be bright ; 
and that the gold which came forth from such dross and corrup- 
tion, was even as the ‘fine gold.’”’ Such, we assert, ought to be 
the spirit with which even a rigid Protestant ought to look upon 
the men whose lives are now before us; and whilst we refrain from 
uttering a single word of preference between the conflicting claims 
of different churches, we hesitate not to affirm, that he who is blind 
to the good, because of some surrounding evils, is destitute of the 
very essence of true religion, charity, and love. We admire the 
tender hand, and intelligent eye, of our author, in tracing the cha- 
racter and opinions of Loyola. Speaking of the earlier period after 
his conversion, Mr. Carne says :— 


* With all his failings, it is not too much to say, that in this and the 
after period of his life, Loyola was not a fanatic, and far less an impostor. 
His mind was too powerful to condescend to the former; and who that 
reads his Spiritual Exercises will venture to say he was the latter? It 
was his passionate desire that Christ might be preached to the utmost 
ends of the earth, and that all nations of the earth might know the Lord, 
and call him blessed. He was ambitious, it is true, but not as the world 
accuses him; his was not the ambition of earthly honour and glory, it 
aimed at a loftier flight. Never were disciples more obedient to the spirit 
and commands of a master, than were those of Loyola. They strove to 
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labour in lands where barbarism alone reigned,and where without a mur- 
mur they loved to endure contumely and. ill-usage, to court the stake or 
the faggot, and to look with unblanched cheek on agony more fearful 
than words can describe. These were not the friends and followers of an 
impostor. But he did not attain this settled love of religion, and this col- 
lected stedfastness of purpose, till after along struggle. ‘Fhe year passed 
by him at Manreza, near Montserrat, immediately after his conversion, 
was spent in meditations of a wild and various character. There was 
the remainder of the world and the world’s thoughts commingled with 
thoughts which were not of the world, but of things beyond it and above 
it: a conflict that, long and intensely maintained, might have made a 
weak mind give way, but caused a mind of more than ordinary strength 
to retrace, and cleave to the blessed path it had entered upon. On his 
couch, in the privacy of his morning and evening, and in the fulness of 
his day, this struggle went on within him—for the heart and the intel- 
lect, resolved alike on great things, which as yet they felt and saw but 
dimly, strove for a perfect freedom from the past. At times he even 
doubted, and this was agony: again and again he reviewed his mind, 
and observed the effect produced on it by evil thoughts and good thoughts, 
by evil imaginings, and good imaginings: but of what avail was this 
research, till he looked simply to God for succour? Perhaps this strife 
sharpened his naturally acute judgment, and tended also to give it too 
exquisite a subtlety, and a love of distinctions, which to many minds 
may be at first scarcely distinguishable, and of shades of difference which 
to many may be unappreciable. The fruits of this year at Manreza are 
to be found in those meditations which, revised by himself at a later pe- 
riod, were published at Rome in 1548, under the title of ‘ Exercitia Spi- 
ritualia.’ ’’—vol. iii, pp. 12, 13. 

Our author glances at the detail of these exercises, and says, if 
the study of them produced at times terror and fanaticism, it could 
only be in minds naturally weak and prone to that species of ‘en- 
thusiasm, for that their tendency and intention are to give mana 
spiritual command over himself. To be sure, like many other So- 
cieties which have been suited admirably for the cure of the evils 
which led to their institution, that of the Jesuits, in the hands of 
corrupt and selfish men, in the course of time fell into disrepute, 
and the maintenance of the most dangerous doctrines. Let us con- 
sider the period when Loyola founded this Society. 


“ At the period of his conversion, the religious world was in a manner 
convulsed : abuses, and those to a great extent, had crept into the church 
of Rome; there was a rottenness in its state, and the enemy was on the 
watch. The foundations of the stately fabric of the Romish church were 
loosening, its walls were tottering, and decay was visibly at work ; decay 
not to be perceived by its blind worshippers, but apparent to those who 
looked on with a cooler glance and a more understanding heart. Luther, 
Calvin, and other reformers, saw the time was arrived when the power 
of that church could be shaken, and its glory and mightiness taken away 
for ever. The primary elements of the convulsion were notoriously ex- 
istent in the bosom of the church itself. At this crisis, Loyola stood 
forth in a broad and remarkable light. He saw the threatening storm : 
he saw whence the evil came, and that a bulwark must be instantly 
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raised, against the inroads. of the enemy. He confessed that in the churcli 
ea, which. he trusted for salvation there was fault, and he set himself. to 
tepair that fault,.and raise the bulwark. Did he succeed in his: object? 
In one respect he did, for the foundation of the Society of Jesus checked 
the,rapid progress of Protestantism; and the sons of Loyola threw back 
by their united labours the torrent which was threatening to overwhelm 
the temples of their faith. 

‘* Ata time when conflicting opinions unsettled the minds of men, and 
made them ardent in pursuit of change, it was absolutely necessary that 
Loyola should be rigid in enforcing those laws which were to regulate his 
new Society. It was quite evident that its members must be effectually 
guarded from the contagion which was abruad, and this was only to be 
done by strictness and severity in all spiritual matters. At a time also 
when the activity and energy of the reformers were contrasted with the 
laxity and indifference of the members of the Catholic church, it was 
right that the members of this Society should be doubly endowed with 
energy and perseverance. At atime when the dissolute morals of chureh- 
men gave a handle to reproach and to scoffers, it was right that the ‘ So- 
ciety. of Jesus’ should be as complete an example in morals as in talent, 
At a time when the intellectual powers of the Protestants were beginning 
to astonish the world, it was necessary that those who set themselves in 
arrav against their progress should, if possible, excel also in intellect. 
Did Loyola, or his followers, fail in any one of the above particulars? 
Are not theirs the greatest number of martyrs in the cause of the Lord 
among the heathen? Is not the most brilliant, the most varied, the most 
extensive talent to be found among the sons of Loyola? In that age, the 
most complete sacrifice of human feelings and passions for the good of man- 
kind, and the purest moral conduct, is to be found in these much calum- 
niated men. Even their most bitter enemies, who abused the Jesuits asa 
body, were often found to praise them individually. Perhaps mere asser- 
tions like these may appear unsafe and inconclusive; may it be allowed 
to attempt a balance of the eviland the good? If, on one hand, weaccuse 
the Jesuits as disturbers of thrones, and regicides, may we not, on the 
other, point to the eight hundred martyrs in the solitudes of Asia and 
America? Pascal exposed the infamy of the Jesuits, as did Voltaire and 
D’Alembert their crimes; but Cardinal Fleury confessed their value, 
Bossuet praised them, and Lord Chancellor Bacon applied to them. the 
words, ‘ talis cum sis, utinam noster esses.’ Leibnitz indignantly defended 
them; Montesquieu, Buffon, and Haller honoured their labours, and wit- 
nessed to their virtues.” —vol. ili, pp. 16—18. ) 

Was it not consistent with the character of a great and good 
man, to stand forward at such a period to attempt a thorough pari- 
fication of his own church, and resist those who sought its ‘over- 
throw? It appears that, with his enthusiasm, there was joined a 
oY; clear intellect, especially in his maturer years ; and that his 
ambifion was directed altogether for the attainment. of spiritual 

ower, and at a time when that sort of dominion was not subject to 
he aspersions that the phrase now calls down upon its mangers: c 
“Our author defends Loyola from the charge of maintaining cer- 
tain dangerous ‘points of doctrine that are now-a-days lavishly 
heaped upon the Jesuits, but which have been accessions unre- 
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cognized by him, although, through the subtlety of impurer: spirits, 
his system was exposed to such perversions. The ‘brief account 
here introduced of the intellectual preparation of the noviciates' of 
the Society, as also of some of its tenets, we must, at present, pass 
over, although such sketches are necessary to the complete under- 
standing of the minds and career of the Christian heroes, that fill 
up the body of this volume. The following portraiture, however, of 
the master-spirit, the profound devotion, the human frailties. of the 
founder of the Jesuits’ Society, seems to us unexaggerated, while. it 
conyeys a lofty and delightful image. 


‘« Obloquy has been heaped upon Loyola, yet few men in that age gave 
less good ground for accusation ; for he seems to have possessed ‘a tran- 
quillity of mind, a firmness of purpose, a clearness of perception, a stern- 
ness of judgment, and at the same time a simplicity of manners, which 
few of his contemporaries possessed ; and these qualities became more ap- 
parent as he advanced in years. An enthusiast—ambitious also ; but it was 
a noble enthusiasm, a justifiable ambition. Surely his heart was inspired 
by the love of God, and his passionate desire was that the uttermost parts 
of the earth should know and love him also. ‘Thus he says, '* It is ‘not 
enough to serve the Lord, all hearts ought to love him, all tongues ought 
to praise him.’ Those who study his life, his actions, his writing’s,’and 
the lives and characters of his coadjutors, by which his own may also be 
judged, will hardly fail to come to this conclusion, that Loyola; amidst 
many errors, laboured for the glory of God and the welfare of mankind. 
If the attachment of friends and intimates is an assurance of a man’s ami- 
ability of heart and temper, Ignatius was fortunate. The veneration of 
his followers was very great, and it was sometimes mixed’ with a tender- 
ness of expression and feeling which is surprising. The most celebrated 
of his missionaries, a nobleman by birth, always wrote to~ him on ‘his 
knees. ‘ God is my witness,’ he writes, ‘my best and dearest father, how 
much I wish to behold you again in this life. I think continually on what 
I have often heard you say, that those of our Society ought to exert’ their 
utmost force in vanquishing themselves, and in banishing all those ‘fears 
which usually hinder us from placing our whole confidence on God. ' "As 
you know the bottom of our souls, awaken our languishing and drowsy 
virtue, and inspire us with a love of true perfection. I am all yours, even 
to a degree that I cannot express, yet I am the least of your children.’ Tn 
writing to his brother missionaries he thus expresses himself, ‘I pray ‘you 
by our Lord, I conjure you by the obedience and by the love that you owe 
to our father Ignatius, that all of you, both great and small, respect ‘his 
wishes, for he is our parent. It behoves us to obey him.’ ”—vol.” Ti; 
pp: 22—23. | ms POLIS 


These statements and vindications are at least enough to make 
the student of ecclesiastical history, or of the lives of illustrious /per- 
sons, pause and inquire for himself ere he joins in the sweeping de- 
nunciation of a Society or of a familiar name. Besides, lessons n 
less valuable as attractions than as warnings are rifely presented, in 
Loyola’s life ; and we consider that the whole community, at the 
present epoch, when a freedom and candour of research is so predo- 
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minating, owes much to our author for his able contribution in this 
charitable service. 

Of the several lives contained in the volume before us, we shall 
confine ourselves to that of Francis Xavier, one of the earliest and 
greatest missionaries to Heathen countries. He was a native of 
the Kingdom of Navarre, born in 1506, and of an illustrious de- 
scent. His home was at the foot of the Pyrenees, and during his 
boyhood it was his delight to walk amid the wildest and most se- 
questered scenes. After obtaining a good knowledge of the clas- 
sics, he repaired to the University of Paris, where he entered upon 
the study of philosophy, and succeeded so well, that ere long he took 
this degree of Master of Arts, and was judged worthy to teach 
philosophy, which he did with great reputation. But it was not for 
such fading honours as lectures on Aristotle can convey, that he 
was conducted to Paris. 


« About this time Ignatius Loyola came to finish his studies in Paris. 
He had renounced the world: had given up its pleasures and vices, and 
now sought to erect a powerful Society, of which he was to be the head 
and soul; a Society ‘ devoted to the salvation of men.’ He soon heard of 
Xavier, and, insinuating himself into his acquaintance, he omitted no op- 
portunity of leading his thoughts to religion: on which he conversed ad- 
mirably, but without any effect on his hearer. He then changed his 
battery, and began to flatter the wit and talents of the professor; he pro- 
cured him several pupils, whom he conducted even to his chair, and made 
it his business, by every means, to augment his fame. Ignatius had looked 
into his heart: Xavier had repulsed and ridiculed him, but, by these 
pointed and incessant kindnesses, his vain yet generous nature was softened, 
and he became the friend, and listened with increasing attention to the 
discourses of Loyola. Some time after, Xavier’s finances being in a low 
condition, ‘ which frequently happens to foreigners, who are at, a great 
distance from their own country,’ Loyola assisted him. Still did the 
haughty spirit of the aristocrat, whose head was filled with lofty thoughts, 
make a fierce resistance to counsels ‘ which were so contrary to his natural 
bent.’ Was it any wonder, that when he turned from his brilliant audi- 
tory to the weak bodily presence and mean attire of Ignatius, who affected 
poverty, that he recoiled from the contrast? ‘The perseverance of the 
latter was at last rewarded : finding lis friend one day unusually attentive, 
he repeated those words of our Lord, ‘ What shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?’ he then spoke impressively 
on the fleeting honours and passions of men, and asked why a mind so 
noble and lofty should confine itself to them alone! that heavenly glory 
was the only sufficient object of his ambition, enduring eternally, when all 
else would be as a dream.’ The words sank deep in. the mind of Xavier. 
Then it was that he began to see into the emptiness of earthly greatness, 
and found himself touched with the love of heavenly things. But these 
first impressions of grace had not all their due effect. It was not till after 
serious and painful reflection, and many a hard struggle, that, being 
overcome at length by the power of those eternal truths, he took up a solid 
resolution of living according to the maxims of the Gospel.” —vol. ii, 
pp. 36, 37. 
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He strove to subdue the haughtiness of his spirit thereafter. He 
began to lecture during the vacation on the Exercises of Loyola, 
and gradually estranged himself from his former companions, 
tastes, and pursuits. Having finished his course of philosophy, 
which lasted three years and a half, he entered on the atudy of 
divinity, resigning his preferments, his fame, the triumphs of ge- 
nius, and the pleasures of learning, to become a homeless man, 
living on alms, preaching to any one who would listen to him. But 
the field was too narrow for such a spirit. With five other stu- 
dents and Ignatius Loyola, he repaired at night to the summit of 
Montmartre ; and there the seven engaged themselves, by a so- 
lemn vow to God, to cast themselves at the feet of the Pontiff at 
Rome, for the service of the Church, into whatever part of the 
world he would please to send them. Several years elapsed, during 
which he incessantly laboured among the poor, and in hospitals, for 
the salvation of men. The strain of his preaching was terrifying, 
but in a manner so plain and so moving, that the people who came 
in crowds to hear him, departed out of the church in profound 
silence. At length he was sent to plant the faith in.the East, by 
John the Third, King of Portugal, one Rodrigues being appointed 
as his coadjutor. Loyola, about the same time presented the 
model of his Institution to the Pope, by whom it was ratified, and 
with the title of General to the founder, who saw that Xavier was 
a fit instrument for the conversion of the nations, as well as pos- 
sessed of ambition, for the power of his order. 


“The rules which Xavier received from his friend were few and 
simple ; the consummate system of subsequent years was so un- 
formed at this time, that Francis, on his departure from Rome, put 
a memorial into the hands of Laynez, in which he declared that he 
approved the regulations which should be drawn up by Ignatius, in 
case they were confirmed by the holy see. The last words of the 
two men to each other are richly characteristic: the impassible Ignatius, 
rarely moved to strong emotion, save in his prayers, still struck the master 
chord of imagination ; he knew its subtle and exquisite power : ‘Go, my 
brother, rejoice that you have not here a narrow Palestine, or a province 
of Asia, in prospect, but a vast extent of ground, and innumerable king- 
doms. An entire world is reserved for your endeavours; and nothing but 
so large a field is worthy of your courage and zeal. The voice of God 
calls you; kindle those unknown nations with the flame that burns within 
you.’ Xavier wept: ‘It is impossible for me to forget you, Ignatius: or 
not to recal to my memory that sincere and holy friendship. Father of 
my soul, when I am afar, I will think that you are still present, and that I 
behold you with my eyes ;—write to me often—the smallness of my talent: 
is known to you ; share with me those abundant treasures which heaven 
has heaped upon you.’ ’’—vol. iii, pp. 43, 44. 


On his departure to the East, when passing near to his native 
castle, the stern and enthusiastic missionary refused to tarn aside 
to bid a last adieu to a tender parent, who still lived there. In 
Lisbon, where he had to await the sailing of the fleet for a number 
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of months, he renewed his incessant labours. But the time of his 
embarkation arrived. . 


‘* Xavier was presented by the king with four briefs which had been 
expedited from Rome, in two of which the pope constituted Xavier aposto- 
lical nuncio, with ample powers throughout the East; in the third, his 
holiness recommended him to David, emperor of Ethiopia; and in the 
fourth, to all. the princes who possessed the isles of the sea. The count 
of Castagnera had orders to make a liberal provision for his voyage ; he, 
however, refused all supplies, save some books anda ‘thick cloth habit, 
against the excessive colds which are felt in doubling the Cape.’ The 
noble galliot at last spread her sails to the wind—the signal was given. 
Rodriguez, who was to have been his companion in the mission, was unable 
from illness to depart ; he accompanied his friend on board, who now sa- 
tisfied the questions often put to him, and as often evaded. ‘ Rodriguez,’ 
he said, ‘ you may remember that when we lodged together in the hospital 
at Rome, you often heard me crying out in my sleep, and asked me the 
meaning of the words. A vision or dream was given me, in which I be- 
held a wide ocean lashed by the storm, and full of rocks, desert isles, and 
barbarous lands, hunger and thirst raging every where, with death in many 
a fearful form. In the midst of this ghastly representation, I cried out, 
‘Yet more, O my God! yet more!’ J] then beheld all I was to suffer for 
the glory of Jesus Christ; and not being able to satiate myself with those 
troubles which were presented to my imagination, I used those words, ‘I 
hope the Divine goodness will grant me that in India, which he has fore- 
shewn me in Italy.’”” Rodriguez and he had long laboured together. 
Xavier was greatly moved as he embraced him for the last time: ‘ My 
brother,’ he said, ‘ these are the last words which I shall ever say to you 


—we shall see each other no more in this present world.’ ’’—vol. iii, pp. 
47, 48. 


On board the admiral’s vessel there were at least a thousand 
persons, whose temporal and spiritual welfare occupied Xavier con- 
tinually. On arriving at Goa, he found that corruption and disso- 
lute manners prevailed to a frightful extent. He at once set to 
work in a decided shape. He made a turn through the streets 
every day with a bell in his hand, and gave a loud summons to the 
fathers of families, that for the love of God, they would send their 
children to be catechised. 


‘‘ He was convinced that if the Portuguese youths were well instructed 
in the principles of religion, and formed betimes to the practice of a good 
life, Christianity in a little time would be seen to revive in Goa: in case 
they grew up like their parents, there was no remaining hope. ‘The child- 
ren first gathered about him in crowds; he led them daily to the church, 
and taught them ina simple yet earnest manner—and it was through 
their means that the town of Goa began in some measure to change its 
face. He then proceeded to public preaching and private visitations. 
Slowly and surely the reformation of manners advanced. The gentlemen 
and merchants applied themselves to the regulation of their families and 
the banishment of vice. They gave Xavier considerable sums of money, 
which he distributed, in their presence, in the hospitals and prisons. The 
viceroy accompanied him there once a week, to hear the complaints of tke 
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captives, and relieve the poor. His home was resorted to by numbers— 
sinners struck with remorse, penitents whose tears were shed at his feet ; 
usurious bonds were cancelled, and habits of profligacy were laid aside. At 
the end of the year, morality and piety were loved and practised inGoa. A 
change so rapid and effectual may well seem surprising: D’Albuquerque, 
a virtuous prelate, had long tried in vain to stem the torrent of corruption. 
The extraordinary zeal, ‘ hitherto so great a novelty,’ of the stranger, drew 
all eyes upon him, and, like the prophet in the streets of Nineveli, he seem- 
ed to have fallen as it were from heaven into the bosom of the guilty city, 
against whose impenitence he appealed. Address was mingled with his 
fidelity ; those who were plunged the deepest in ‘that darling vice, the 
more tenderly he seemed to use them, knowing that those silken bands are 
the hardest to be broken.’ He made them frequent visits without fear of 
scandal, invited himself sometimes to eat with them, and then, assuming 
an air of gaiety, he desired the host to bring down the children to bear 
him company. ‘ When he had a little commended them, he asked to see 
their mother, and addressed her as kindly as if she had been a virtuous 
woman. If she were beautiful or well-shaped, he praised her. After 
which, in private conversation with the host, ‘ You have,’ said he a fair 
slave or companion, who deserves to be your wife.’ These words, with 
other persuasions, commonly had their full effect, and these unlawful con- 
nexions ended in marriage.’ If this reparation was refused, he was agai 
the stern confessor ;—and the boldest trembled at his menace.’’—vol. iil, 
pp. 49, 50. 


It would appear, that he had gone out very unprepared for a 
mission, particularly one directed to the Heathen world. He was a 
stranger to every Indian dialect. But at the time he was doing 
so much good in Goa, he frequently mingled with the people of 
various nations, and thus gained some acquaintance with their lan- 
guages and manners. His fame went before him, and a vast and 
glorious harvest was opening up to his gaze. Michael Vaz, Vicar- 
general of the Indies told him, that on the eastern shore, called 
the coast of Fishery, there was a people called Paravas, who had 
caused themselves to be baptized some time before, in gratitude 
for succours rendered them by the Portuguese against the Moors, 
by whom they were cruelly oppressed; but for want of pastors they 
knew nothing of Christianity but baptism. He embarked in a 
galliot, taking with him two young ecclesiastics of Gea, who had a 
tolerable knowledge of the Malabar tongue. Our author here gives 
us an account of the ardent missionary’s method of instruction, 


together with such comments as may be expected from a Protes- 
tant. 


“‘ Advancing into the interior, he began to pay the penalty of his scanty 
knowledge of the language; and, perceiving that his two interpreters 
frequently altered the things he said, ‘and that our own words, when 
spoken by ourselves, have more vigour in them; ” he confronted some 
people of the country who understood Portuguese, with his companions whe 
spoke Malabar, and then consulted both parties for many’ days together. 
Thas toiling, he translated into the Paravas tongue the words of the sign 
of the cross, the apostles’ creed, the comurandments, the Lord’s prayer, 
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the salutation of the angel, the confiteor, tlie salve regina, and, in fine, the 
the whole catechism. Whata union of truth with error! . The translation 
being finished, he got it by -heart, and took his way through the villages 
of the coast, in number about thirty. ‘I went about with my bell in my 
hand,’ he says, ‘ and, gathering together all 1 met, both the young and the 
old, I instructed them in the Christian doctrine ; the former learnt it easily 
by heart in the compass of a month, and, when they understood it, I charged 
them to teach it to their fathers and mothers, all of their own family, and 
even their neighbours. On Sunday I assembled all the men and women, 
and little boys and girls, in the. chapel; all came to my appointment with 
an incredible joy, and ardent desire to hear the word of God. I began by 
confessing God to be one.in nature,.and three in person. I afterwards 
repeated distinctly and with an audible voice, the Lord’s prayer, the ange- 
lical salutation, and the apostles’ creed. All of them together repeated 
after me; and it is hardly to be imagined what pleasure they took in it! 
This being done, I repeated the creed singly, and, insisting on every par- 
ticular article, asked if they certainly believed it: they all protested to me, 
with loud cries, and their hands across their breasts, that they firmly be- 
lieved it. My practice is, to make them repeat the creed oftener than the 
other prayers; and I declare to them, at the same time, that they who 
believe the contents of it are true Christians. Then I pass to the ten com- 
mandments, and give them to understand, that the Christian law is comprised 
in those ten precepts ; that whoever violates one of them isa bad man, and 
will be lost unless he repent him of hissin. With all this we intermingle 
some short prayers. ‘Those who are to receive baptism, I also enjoin to say 
the Belief. In conclusion, I frequently make them an exhortation, which 
I have composed in their own language, being an epitome of the Christian 
faith, and of the necessary duties incumbent on it.’—In this sketch of a 
drudgery so often renewed, an instruction so painful, there is much to ad- 
mire as well as condemn.” —vol. ili, pp. 52, 53. 

Having instructed, during the space of a month, the inhabitants 
of one village, he called together, ere his departure, the most intel- 
ligent among them, to whom he gave in writing what he had 
taught, that on Sundays and Saints’ days they might teach the 
people ; and committed to these catechists the care of the churches 
which he caused to be built in populous places. He obtained a 
salary for each catechist from the Viceroy of the Indies, and placed 
at a seminary at Goa, several young Indians, to be thereafter his 
assistants, giving it the name of the College of St. Paul. It was 
made over to the Society of Ignatius Loyola, whence the Jesuits 
were called, as they have ever since been in Goa, the fathers of 
St. Paul. 

He had returned from the Paravas to Goa for a short time, but 
soon hastened back again to this affectionate people; and now his 
life is often chequered in a highly dramatic style ; for example :— 

‘‘ Durimg his visit of afew weeks to a distant part of the coast, a fierce 
and numerous tribe of robbers, called Badages, having seized on the terri- 
tory of Pande, which is betwixt Malabar and the coast of Fishery, made an 
irruption into the latter. ‘The Paravas, unprepared for battle, took to flight 
and threw themselves in heaps into their barks, escaping into desert islands ; 
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where they fled from the sword, to die of hunger: exposed to the burning 
heats of the sun, without nourishment, numbers of them perished daily. 
No sooner did the news reach Xavier, in the district where he then resided, 
than, passing speedily to the western coast, where was a colony of Portu- 
guese, he earnestly solicited their succour in this his extreme necessity. He 
obtained twenty barks, laden with all manner of provisions, and brought 
them in person to the scenes of misery. ‘The Paravas beheld with rapture 
the approach of their pastor and friend: the dying lifted up their heads, 
and pronounced his name; those who were able, feebly hastened along the 
strand, where they had languished without hope. He spoke comfort to 
them, and, when their strength was somewhat recovered, he brought them 
back to their habitations, from which the Badages had now retired. He 
raised a subscription among the Christians to recompense their losses, left 
some missionaries with them, and then bent his steps to the kingdom of 
Travancore ; the Portugese having obtained permission of the king that he 
might preach there.’’—vol. iii, pp. 55,56. 


‘In the kingdom of Travancore he followed the same methods of 
instruction which he had used on the coast of Fishery, but with a 
precipitate zeal that exhibits a series of contradictions in his con- 
duct, that is to be blamed. He appears at one time as cautious 
and pains-taking, exhausting months and years in the teaching of 
one people ; on other occasions he proceeded in a wholesale style, 
baptizing, as he says himself, in one month, ten thousand idola- 
ters, and frequently in one day, a well-peopled village. Incensed 
at his progress the Brahmins sought his life. But he relaxed not 
his labours, the converts keeping guard about him day and night. 
We must however hasten forward, and note only a few of the re- 
markable and affecting passages in his evangelizing career; for in- 
vitations came from other nations, yet more distant than any he 
had during his first years in the Kast visited. But in reference to 
the coast of Fishery, where his harvest among the benighted 
heathen was so rich, we have the following poetical and exciting 
description of the missionary, that must be borne in mind, in any 
delineation attempted of him. 

‘* When a commanding spirit is let loose on its chosen destiny, how 
swiftly and richly it can people its own exciting world! His head reclining 
on the rock, his eyes fixed on the ocean, which he peculiarly loved, Francis 
often saw, with a prescience that to his friends seemed like a familiar spi- 
rit, the veil of the future withdrawn—the chequered, the wild, and ter- 
rible future. He saw it with a kindling cye, for he panted for the struggle. 
‘There was another quality of his mind, that was of inexpressible avail : 
namely, its wild sublimity, its insatiate reaching unto the things that are 
before, that first awoke when Ignatius pointed to the thrones of heaven, 
and never afterwards forsook him. ‘ Eternity only, Francis, is sufficient 
for such a heart as yours: its kingdom of glory alone is worthy of it: be 
ambitious, be magnanimous, but level at the loftiest mark.’ This passion, 
as it may be called, was as absorbing as that of ambition to the successful 
statesman or warrior, filling every faculty, haunting him when asleep or 
awake; ever expecting great events—as in the vision in Lisbon, when 
islands, empires, and deserts were presented to him, and ne cried out, 
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‘Yet more, O God! yet more!’ If it had been possible, he would have 
kept his eyes from slumber, and his thoughts from oblivion ; he literally 
“murdered sleep,’ allowing himself only three hours’ repose. ‘ He often,’ 
it is said, ‘ passed the night in the open air; and nothing so much elevated 
his soul to God, as the view of heaven, spangled over, and sowed as it 
were with stars :’ in that ineffable beauty of an Eastern night, when sea 
and sky, island and grove, seem, like a fairy vision, atrayed in a light that 
is not of this world. It was to the missionary a season of silence and 
quiet: no sooner did the morning break on the waters, than he surren- 
dered every hour and moment to the calls of others; the Paravas quickly 
gathered round to be instructed, or talk with him ; numbers crowded to the 
chapels; the day did not pass without two or three sermons or exhorta- 
tions; and when night came again, the soul panted to be alone: how 
welcome, when the clash of tongues, and importunate damands, and hur- 
rying footsteps paused at last, and he heard no sound save the plaintive 
song of some lonely fisherman, and the low dash of his oar as he has.ened 
to the land. In these solemn moments, he was like the prophet, intensely 
looking forth, and calling from on high, ‘ Watchman, what of the night ? 
Watchman, what of the night? and he answered and said, ‘ The graven 
images of her gods he hath broken to pieces; within a year all the glory 
of the heathen shall fail.’ ”’—vol. iii, pp. 61, 62. 


Although Xavier’s mission was peculiarly to the heathen, he 
ever gave his first and most unwearied efforts to the Europeans 
that were to be met at any of the stations he took up, such as the 
town of Malacca, which he first visited in 1545. Herehe had again 
recourse to the bell, crying with a loud voice, “ Pray to God for 
those who are in the state of mortal sin.” He, however, tem- 
pered more than ever the ardour of his zeal, until he had acquired 
such an ascendancy as enabled him to commence a resolute refor- 
mation of morals, by which even courtezans were thrust without 
ceremony out of doors, or turned into lawful wives. About this 
time he heard of certain isles, which were called Del Moro, the in- 
habitants of which were represented as the most cruel barbarians 
in the world. These he resolved to visit in spite of the remon- 
strances of his friends. 


“In these dreary isles he endured all imaginable miseries :—hunger and 
thirst, neglect, hatred, a cruel doom hung every instant over him. Hi- 
therto he had complained of the continued prosperity of his career. Never 
did a man exist who loved suffering for its own sake, more than Xavier. 
It was fortunate for the peace of Christendom, that he lived not in the 
days of St. Bernard of the lust crusade. His buoyant and fearless heart, 
that arose more strong and exulting from wasting sicknesses, from repeated 
shipwrecks, wounds, and pains, would have led forth the chivalry and en- 
thusiasm of Europe to his loved Palestine. In the first isle where he 
landed, he found on the shore the bodies of eight Portuguese, freshly 
massacred. ‘Ihe barbarians fled at sight of the strangers, believing they 
were come to revenge the death of the Christians. Xavier followed them 
into the woods, and by the mildest assurances, in the Malaya tongue, pre- 
vailed on them to return to their villages. He then began his work, by 


ringing aloud through the streets, and afterwards he expounded to his 
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savage audience, ‘and that in a manner so suitable to their barbarous con- 
ceptions, that it passed at last into their understanding.’ There was nei- 
ther town or village which he did not visit, till at last crosses began to 
rear their heads, and then a few churches. Xavier’s mode of impressing 
the minds of this people, is a curious proof of his excellent tact, a quality 
as useful to a missionary as to a finished man of the world. ‘To engage 
these new Christians, who were gross of apprehension, and had lived in 
deeds of violence and blood, to lead a holy life, he threatened them with 
eternal punishments, and made them sensible of what hell was, by those 
dreadiul objects which they had before their eyes. For sometimes he led 
them to the brink of those gulfs which shot vast masses of burning stones 
into the air with the noise and fury of a cannon, and at the view of those 
flames which were mingled with a dusky smoke that obscured the day, he 
explained to them the nature of those pains which were prepared in an 
abyss of fire. He even told them ‘ the gaping mouths of those burning 
mountains were the breathing places of hell."’—vol. iii, pp. 67, 68. 


But Francis Xavier’s most splendid conquests were in Japan, 
the account of which, as given in these pages, is of a heart-stirring 
order. His fame spread so before him, that the king of Fucheo 
invited him to his palace in these terms :— 


“ As God has not made me worthy to command you, I easnestly request 
you to come before the rising of the sun to-morrow, and knock at my 
palace gate, where I shall impatiently attend you. In the mean time, 
prostrate on the ground, and on my knees before your God, I desire of 
Him to make known to all the world how much your poor and holy life is 
pleasing to him, to the end that the clildren of our flesh may not be de- 
ceived by the false promises of the earth. Send me news of egal holiness, 
the joy of which may give me a good night’s repose, till the cocks 
awaken me with the welcome declaration of your visit.’ 

‘*In Xavier's wild and splendid career there is no event more remark- 
able than this reception, and the affection of the prince for his character 
and person. The nobles, amazed to see their young monarch, gay, 
brave, and given up to pleasure, thus awed and delighted by one, whose 
message is rarely welcome to a court, conceived he was under some ma- 
gical influence. ‘These honours had a propitious influence on the minds 
of the people ; and when Xavier appeared in public, vast multitudes 
assembled, to listen to the gospel, and numbers of them heard and be- 
lieved. He was employed whole days together in baptizing the candi- 
dates, and in instructing new believers. ‘he Portuguese could engage 
none of his attention, unless at a late hour of the night, when he paused 
for awhile. They conjured him to spare himself. * My nourishment, 
my sleep, my life itself,’ was the reply, ‘ consists in delivering from the 
tyranny of their sins, those precious souls, for whose sake chiefly God 
has called me from the utmost limits of the earth.’ 


‘ He was now in the scene for which he had thirsted, as the hart for 
the water-brooks. Cangoxina was ‘the beginning of his strength,’ 
where God first blest his zeal. Amanguchi saw yet greater fruits, but 
in Fucheo was ‘the exccliency of dignity, the excelleney of power’, 
The priests strove fiercely at first, and then desisted, for they saw that 
their ascendancy was crushed: the cruelties of the mothers, who often 
slew their children, were forbidden on pain of death; the prince guve 
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up his infamous vices, and the abominations of the pagan ceremonies 
were suppressed by an edict. During several hours each day, Francis 
did not cease to wrestle with God ; and when morn broke on the city, it 
found him strong in faith, and armed for the toils of the day, though he 
had scarcely tasted food, or closed his eyes in sleep. He had no time to 
lose, for each moment, as it fled, appeared to him to bear with it the 
salvation or doom of a soul. The streets of the city were alive with the 
busy footsteps of men; trade, pleasure, or business, was in every face, 
when suddenly there was a silence, and then a gathering of the people ; 

the windows and balconies were filled, the shops and markets forsaken. 
With his usual impetuous step, his honda folded on his breast, Xavier 
drew near, and with a strong thrilling voice, that could be heard at once 
by many thousands, painted the terrors of the wrath to come : then, with 
a face bathed in tears, pointed to his crucifix, spoke of the Saviour of 
the world, nailed tu the cross, expiring in the sinner’s place. This was 
the strength of his soul : at the thoughts of the love of Christ, even when 
alone, he often wept bitterly. Is it any wonder that he prevailed 
mightily, and that the cry of the city went up to heaven—not for judg- 
ment but for mercy? 

‘* There were otner influences in aid of the stranger. One of the most 
powerful was the opinion inculcated by the priests, that poverty not only 
made men despicable and ridiculous, but also criminal, and worthy of 
the severest punishments. Thus the beautiful child, who first addressed 
him on his arrival at the palace, said, ‘ Certainly you must be endued 
with an extraordinary courage, to come into this far country, liable to 
contempt, in regard of your poverty; and the goodness of your God 
must needs be infinite, to be pleased with that poverty.’ Many of the 
bonzas went so far as to allow the poor no hope of a future happiness, as 
though they were too worthless and low for so great a gift : others of the 
subtle priesthood, from a hatred to the women, would fain have excluded 
them also from the elysium of Amida, but were cowed by the wit and 
boldness of some of the Japanese ladies. 

“ Xavier, with an eager charity in his aspect, threw himself into the 
crowd, to associate himself with his auditors, to become their equal and 
brother, to hope, tofear withthem. He loved poverty, and to throw off 
its appearance, even fur a time, was a loss of comfort to him. The funds 
that were often placed in his hands for the use of the church or the mis- 
sion, with what avidity he dissipated them among the destitute, the 
afflicted, the forsaken! He would not make use of what the governor 
of the Indies had supplied him with, in the name of the king of Por- 
tugal. He thought he should have affronted Providence, if he had done 
this; and therefore, taking out of the treasury a thousand crowns, he 
employed them wholly for the relief of the poor who had received bap- 
tism. Neither did he rest satisfied with this royal alms, but drew what 
he could also from his friends at Goa and at Malacca. Though all the 
miserable were dear to him, yet he assisted the prisoners after a more 
particular manner with the charities which he gathered. All this was 
new and wonderful to the poor Japanese, hitherto despised and shunned 
as if the mark of Cain was on them; and when he opened to them wide 
the gates of immortality, and told ‘them that the Lord of heaven and 
earth loved them equally with the proud and the great—his voice was to 
them, ‘ even as the voice of a God.’ No part of his preaching so much 
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enraged the bonzas, and the higher classes, who saw the multitude re- 
joice, and assert a privilege equal to theirown. He burst for the poor 


the bands of that most exquisite tyranny--the oppression of the soul !” 
—vol, iii, pp. 108—108. 


After his wonderful success in Japan, China was the mighty 
field to which our missionary’s soul was bent. But death, hastened 
by the heartlessness and bad usage of some of his own country- 
men, now overtook him ere he reached the Celestial empire. His 
last words were, “‘ In thee O Lord, I have hoped; I shall never be 
confounded.”’ 


“ Claudius Buchanan visited his burial-place, of which he thus speaks :— . 
‘ St. Francis Xavier lies enshrined in a monument of exquisite art, and his 
coffin is enchased with silver and precious stones, in the city of Goa.’ In 
the Indies, the heathens as well as the Christians heard of his death with 
a wild emotion: the new converts, with a hasty zeal, built churches in his 
honour: the king of Travancore, though a Mahometan, built a magni- 
ficent temple to him. In Japan the Christians of Saxuma kept with re- 
ligious care a stone on which he had often preached. The house where he 
had lodged at Amunguchi was respected asa sacred place. The king of 
Facheo was afterwards fortunate in. war, subdued several kingdoms, and 
lived in vicious indulgences ; but in the course of his victories, recalling 
often the words of Xavier, he at last made an open profession of the faith. 
Two months after his baptism, some of his principal subjects, out of hatred 
to Christianity, and urged by the bonzas, joined with the neighbouring 
princes, and defeated him in a pitched battle. The ruined prince made a 
vow at the foot of the altar, to be faithful to God, and rallying his scattered 
troops, by his valour and address he by degrees, after many reverses, re- 
gained his crown. He thensent an embassy to pope Gregory the Thirteenth, 
full of submission and respect to the holy see. One of the Indian converts 
gave a touching proof of hisregard: devoted to Xavier when alive, he came 
to his sepulchre, and then, taking passage for Europe, he travelled through 
part of the continent, and crossing the Pyrenees, arrived at the castle of 
Xavier. Entering into the chamber where Francis was born, he kissed 
the floor and the walls, and burst into a flood of tears : he visited the ancient 
family chapel, the altar, and the crucifix, before which, when a child, the 
latter had prayed; and then he hastened back to the Indies, carrying with 
him a little piece of stone which he had loosened from the walls of the 
chamber. 

‘* Xavier was forty-six years of age at the time of his death, ten and a 
half of which he had passed in the Indies; he was tall, and finely formed ; 
his countenance was handsome and fresh-coloured, with a large and high 
forehead, eyes of a piercing and lively blue, expressing quickly and 
vividly the varying emotions of the soul: his hair was of a dark chesnut.” 
—vol. ili, pp. 132, 133. 


Whatever those of a different communion may think of some 
observances and doctrines confided in by Xavier, which a thorough 
perusal of the life before us may exhibit more strongly than we 
have sought to do, the heart must be narrow and hard indeed, 
that feels not in him the great lineaments of Christianity and the 
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rarest talents forevangelizing heathen nations. His Irfe, along with 
those of others of his order, go to prove, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, that the most heroic and philanthrophic men the world 
ever knew, are to be found among the Chrisfian missionaries, and 
that it was the enterprise of the Jesuits which awoke the zeal of 
other institutions and labourers, “ till each year, each month, brings 


fresh tidings of the triumph of the truth—the uncorrupted, the un- 


clouded, the imperishable truth.” 





Arr. X.—A Discourse on Natural Theology, showing the Nature of the 
Evidence, and the Advantages of its Study. By Henry Lorp 
Broveuam. London: Knight. 1835. 


WE verily believe that Lord Brougham is at any time, at a week’s 
warning, able to undertake any one of some dozen or so of pro- 
fessorships, in any one of our Universities. It would matter little 
what were the duties of the chair, whether belonging to classical 
learning, to moral or the exact sciences. In one week, at least, 
whatever rust may have gathered over past acquirements would be 
rubbed off, and with a heartiness in the employment, approaching 
to a passion, would he proceed in the work of renewal and polish, 
wherein the vast variety and riches of his knowledge would be made 
to shine with a pristine light. His Lerdship is assuredly one of 
the most remarkable men of the age ; not that he is the greatest in 
any thing, but that he is great, and not less than second in very 
many things. We take another striking view of his eminence ; we 
think, if his genius were to be shortly and most accurately de- 
scribed, it would be by calling it the genius of activity. We can- 
not figure to ourselves such a phenomenon as that of Lord 
Brougham, so long as life and health are spared, becoming indolent. 
His Lordship and laziness are irreconcileable enemies. We have 
heard the suggestion, that at an era such as the present, when so 


many are daily beating their brains in quest of a happy subject for 


a literary work, in the shape of a heroic tale, nothing could afford 
a finer scope for variety, activity, and splendour, than to make the 
learned Lord’s history and career the ground-work of such a book. 
There would be nothing common-place in it; there would be 
enough of stir—of vagaries and extravagancies—but still more of 
brilliant achievement in the service of virtue and mankind, to gain 
the highest interest that any hero can ever claim. We know of no 
public man who could be beheld in so many different positions to 
such advantage ; there is no one farther removed from insipidity : 
one thing we may be sure of, when his race has been finished on 
earth (and distant may that period be), he will furnish to some bio- 
grapher a splendid theme. The mere enumeration of his literary 
works, their character and history, will alone be matter enough for 
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a charming volume. It appears, indeed, from what his Lordship, : 
not long ago announced publicly, that the world does not know 
one half of his writings ; and that, for many years, he has been 
constantly sending forth works on a variety of subjects, and toa 
variety of classes. We need not tell how remarkable it is for a 
man whose professional and public career has been so multiform as 
his, to do this, when we have the matter so forcibly put by himself 
in the dedication of the volume before us ; a dedication not more 
beautiful in respect of its language, than of its precise and forcible 
thought, and eloquent sentiment. 

The Discourse is dedicated to Earl Spencer, from which we 
learn, among other things, that it was, with some exceptions, 
written at the end of 1830, in 1831, and the latter part of 1833, a 
portion being added in the autumn of 1834. ‘In those days,” 
says his Lordship, ‘“‘ I held the Great Seal of this kingdom; and 
it was impossible to finish the work while many cares of another 
kind pressed upon me. But the first leisure that could be obtained 
was devoted to this subject, and to a careful] revision of what had 
been written in a season less auspicious for such speculations.” 

One great object which the author has had in view, was to define 
more precisely than had been done before, the place and claims of 
Natural Theology among the various branches of human knowledge, 
and to show that it is a kind of knowledge not different from either 
physical or moral science. [It would appear that at one time the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, over which he has 
taken a great charge, contemplated publishing a new edition of Dr. 
Paley’s popular work, with copious and scientific illustrations, but 
afterwards abandoned the scheme. His Lordship, however, re- 
garded it as expedient to carry the plan into execution by individual 
exertion, Sir C. Bell agreeing to share the labour of the illustrations. 
The present volume is the Preliminary Discourse in this under- 
taking. Our opinion of the performance we shall at once, and in a 
few sentences give, and next proceed to exhibit some of its 
details. 

There is to us little originality in the work, taking the word in 
its highest or most usual application, as consisting in important in- 
ventions or discoveries. It might, perhaps, be characterized as a 
matchless display of genius, were any great argument of a decidedly 
new order brought to bear on Natural Theology—a field that has 
so variously and ably been cultivated. But there is another species 
of originality, which is often not less valuable than that of creating : 
this consists in forming a new combination of what already exists, 
or in exhibiting with greater force, clearness, and simplicity, what 
many hands have previously been employed upon. This last excel- 
lence belongs in a remarkable degree to the work before us. ‘The 
author, by a luminous arrangement, and the application of a mind 
of uncommon precision and power, has, within a narrow compass, 
brought the subject of which he treats, before the reader so plainly 
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and delightfully, that we venture to declare it was never before so 
popularly treated, unless by Dr. Paley, while it possesses a philoso- 
phical character for which that able writer’s work is not remark-_ 
able. We hesitate not to say, that Lord Brougham’s style of 
treating Natural Theology as a science, and showing that it is no 
less, just as truly as physical or moral knowledge can be called by 
such a name, is not only original but perfectly satisfactory. An- 
other striking feature in the work, consists in the riches which a 
mind of uncommon activity, acquirements, and penetration, has 
taken delight in lavishing upon his subject. We need scarcely add, 
that the style of language employed throughout the Discourse is 
close and energetic. It is also as calm and dignified as philosophy 
can require. Neither sarcasm nor indignant irony were necessary ; 
so that, as a dispassionate piece of reasoning, it seems to us a model 
not unworthy to be classed with the highest human efforts on the sub- 
ject discussed—confessedly one of surpassing magnitude and value ; 
for Natural Theology is essential even to the support of Revelation. 

In proceeding to the contents of this volume, it would be wrong 
to pass unnoticed the accuracy and ease with which certain terms 
are explained, upon a close and perfect understanding of which the 
Discourse alone can be properly understood: such as those of Theo- 
logy and Religion—the former being the science, the latter its sub- 
ject. The terms moral, intellectual, ethical, mental, natural, and 
material, with others, are put upon a footing of easy acceptation, so 
as to be employed throughout the performance always in the same 
sense. It is necessary, also, for the reader to remember parti- 
cularly, as told by its author, that this is not a treatise of Natural 
Theology ; that it has not for its design an exposition of the doc- 
trines whereof Natural Theology consists. Its object is, first, to 
explain the nature of the evidence upon which it rests, to show that 
it is a science, the truths of which are discovered by induction, like 
the truths of Natural and Moral Philosophy, partaking of the 
nature of each. The second object of the Discourse is, to explain 
the advantages attending the study of Natural Theology. 

The former part is divided again into seven sections. ‘The first 
is introductory, and treats, says the author, of the kind of evidence 
by which the truths of physical and psychological science (that 
which belongs to the existence of mind), are investigated, and 
shews that there is as great an appearance of diversity between 
the manner in which we arrive at the knowledge of different 
truths in those inductive sciences, as there is between the 
nature of any such inductive investigation, and the proofs of 
the ontological (that which treats of the existence and attributes 
of the Creator) branches of Natural Theology. But that diversity 
is proved to be only apparent ; and hence it is inferred, that the 
supposed difference of the proofs of Natural Theology may also be 
only apparent. 

“ The careless inquirer into physical truth would certainly think he had 
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seized on a sound principle of classification, if he should divide the ob- 
jects with which philosophy, Natural and Mental, is conversant, into two 
classes—those objects of which we know the existence by our senses.or 
our consciousness ; that is, external objects which we see, touch, taste, 
and smell, internal. ideas which we conceive or remember, or emotions 
which we feel—and those objects of which we only know the existence by 
a process of reasoning, founded upon something originally presented by 
the senses or by consciousness. This superficial reasoner would range 
under the first of these heads the members of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms; the heavenly bodies ; the mind—for we are supposing 
him to be so far capable of reflection, as to know that the proof of the 
mind’s separate existence is, at the least, as short, plain, and direct, as that 
of the body, or of external objects. Under the second head he would 
range generally whatever objects of examination are not directly per- 
ceived by the senses, or felt by consciousness. 

“ But a moment’s reflection will shew both how very short a way this 
classification would carry our inaccurate logician, and how entirely his 
principle fails to support him even during that little part of the journey. 
Thus the examination. of certain visible objects and appearances enables 
us to ascertain the laws of light and of vision. Our senses teach us that 
colours differ, and that their mixture forms other hues; that their absence 
is black, their combination in certain proportions white. We are in the 
same way enabled to understand that the organ of vision performs its 
functions by a natural apparatus resembling, though far surpassing, certain 
instruments of our own constructing, and that therefcre it works on the 
same principles. But that light, which can be perceived directly by none 
of our senses, exists, as a separate body, we only infer by a process of 
reasoning from things which our senses do perceive. So we are ac- 
quainted with the effects of heat ; we know that it extends the dimensions 
of whatever matter it penetrates ; we feel its effects upon our own nerves 
when subjected to its operation; and we see its effects in augmenting, 
liquefying, and decomposing other bodies ; but its existence as a separate 
substance we do not. know, except by reasoning and by analogy. Again, 
to which of the two classes must we refer the air? Its existence is not 
made known by the sight, the smell, the taste; but is it by the touch? 
Assuredly a stream of it blown upon the nerves of touch produces a certain 
effect; but to infer from thence the existence of a rare, light, invisible, 
and impalpable fluid, is clearly an operation of reasoning, as much as that 
which enables us to infer the existence of light or heat from their percep- 
tible effects. But furthermore, we are accustomed to speak of seeing 
motion ; and the reasoner whom we are supposing would certainly class 
the phenomena of mechanics,and possibly of dynamics generally, including 
astronomy, under his first head, of things known immediately by the 
senses, Yetassuredly nothing can be more certain than that the knowledge 
of motion is a deduction of reasoning, not a perception of sense; it is de- 
rived from the comparison of two positions ; the idea of a change of place 
is the result of that comparison attained by a short process of reasoning ; 
and the estimate of velocity is the result of another process of reasoning 
and of recollection. ‘Thus, then, there is at once excluded from the first 
class almost the whule range of natural philosophy.”—pp. 20—23. 


But, continues the author, are we quite sure that any thing re- 
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mains, which, when severely examined, will stand the test? The 
existence of light is only certainly known by seeing objects variously 
illuminated : and while the diversity of colour is an object of sense, 
the existence of light is an inference of reason. 


“ But the very idea of diversity implies reasoning, for it is the result of 
a comparison, and when we affirm that white light is composed of the 
seven primary colours in certain proportions, we state a proposition which 
is the result of much reasoning—reasoning, it is true, founded upon sen- 
sations or impressions upon the senses; but not less founded upon such 
sensations is the reasoning which makes us believe in the existence of a 
body called light. ‘The same may be said of heat, and the phenomena of 
heated bodies. The existence of heat is an inference from certain phe- 
nomena, that is, certain effects produced on our external senses by certain 
bodies or certain changes which those senses undergo in the neighbour- 
hood of those bodies ; but it is not more an inference of reason than the 
proposition that heat extends or liquefies bodies, for that is merely a con- 
clusion drawn from comparing our sensations occasioned by the external 
objects placed in varying circumstances. 

“But can we say that there is no process of reasoning even in the 
simplest case which we have supposed our reasoner to put—the existence 
of the three kingdoms, of nature, of the heavenly bodies, of the mind ? It is 
certain that there is in every one of these cases a process of reasoning. A 
certain sensation is excited in the mind through the sense of vision ; it is 
an inference of reason that this must have been excited by something, or 
must have had a cause. That the cause must have been external, may 
possibly be allowed to be another inference which reason could make un- 
aided by the evidence of any other sense. But to discover that the cause 
was at any the least distance from the organ of vision, clearly required a 
new process of reasoning, considerable experience, and the indications of 
other senses ; for the young man whom Mr. Cheselden couched for a ca- 
taract at first believed that every thing he saw touched his eye. Expe- 
rience and reasoning, therefore, are required to teach us the existence of 
external objects; and all that relates to their relations of size, colour, 
motion, habits, in a word, the whole philosophy of them, must of course 
be the result of still longer and more complicated processes of reasoning. 
So of the existence of the mind: although undoubtedly the process of 
reasoning is here the shortest of all, and the least liable to deception, yet 
so connected are all its phenomena with those of the body, that it requires 
a process of abstraction alien from the ordinary habits of most men, to be 
persuaded that we have a more undeniable evidence of its separate exist- 
ence than we even have of the separate existence of the body.’’—pp. 


23—25. 


The second section of the Discourse continues the application 
of the same argument, and compares the Physical branch of Na- 
tural Theology with Physics, wherein is shewn that they are not 
only closely allied one to the other, but are to a very considerable 
extent identical ; for it is fairly argued that the same induction of 
facts which leads us to a knowledge of the structure of the eye, 
and its functions in the animal economy, leads us to the knowledge 
of its adaptation to the properties of light, which if not a truth in 
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Natural Theology, is a position from which, by the shortest possi- 
ble process of reasoning, we arrive at a Theological truth—namely, 
that the instrument so “successfully performing a given service by 
means of this curious structure, must have been formed with the 
knowledge of the properties of light. Of the numberless instances 
that have been advanced by writers on this subject, of design and 
knowledge being evinced in the works and functions of nature, we 
cannot remember any more accurately and beautifully detailed than 
the following :— 

“ When a bird’s egg is examined, it is found to consist of three parts ; 
the chick, the yolk in which the chick is placed, and the white in which the 
yolk swims. The yolk is lighter than the white; and it is attached to it 
at two points, joined by a line, or rather plane, Lelow the centre of 
gravity of the yolk. From thisarrangement it must follow that the chick 


is always uppermost, roll the egg how you will; consequently, the chick 
is always kept nearest to the breast or belly of the mother while she is 


sitting. Suppose, then, that any one acquainted with the laws of motion 
had to contrive things so as to secure this position for the little speck or 
sac in question, in order to its receiving the necessary heat from the hen— 
could he proceed otherwise than by placing it in the lighter liquid, and 
suspending that liquor in the heavier, so that its centre of gravity should 
be above the line or plane of suspension ? Assuredly not; for in no other 
way could his purpose be accomplished. This position is attained by a 
strict induction ; it is supported by the same kind of evidence on which all 
physical truths rest. But it leads by asingle step to another truth in 
Natural Theology; that the egg must have been formed by some hand 
skilful in mechanism, and acting under the knowledge of dynamics.”— 
pp 33, 34 

The third section under the first part of the Discourse, compares 
the psychological branch of Natural Theology with psychological 
science, and shews that both rest alike upon induction. ‘The au- 
thor here complains, and not without cause, of the modern writers 
upon the subject in hand, having confined themselves to the proofs 
afforded by the visible and sensible works of nature, while the evi- 
dence furnished by the mind and its operations have been over- 
looked ; and attributes this omission to the doubts which men are 
prone to entertain of the mind’s existence independent of matter. 
By modern writers must certainly be meant those of an established 
fame in these speculations, such as Smith, Reid, Clarke, and Paley; 
for within these late years there have been some first-rate works in 
which the evidence has been detected and explained. But not to 
cavil on this point, our author declares the existence of mind to be 
evidenced more certainly and irrefragably than the existence of 
matter. Many of the perceptions of matter which we derive 
through the senses are deceitful ; the inferences drawn concerning 
it are sometimes erroneous. Indeed it is perhaps possible that 
matter should have no existence, since all the sensations and per- 
ceptions which we have of the material world may be only ideas in 
our minds. But that the thing or the being which we call “ 1” and 
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‘“< We,” should have no existence, he considers to be a contradiction 
in terms, and that of the two existences, that of mind as indepen- 
dent of matter is more certain than that of matter independent 
of mind. This is a part of the work, of unsurpassed power. 

The fourth section shews that the argumentum @ priori is un- 
sound in a great degree—that is, it is insufficient to the purpose to 
which it 1s applied, that it serves only to a limited extent, and that 
to this extent it is in reality not distinguishable from induction, or 
the argumentum a posterior’, which has previously been considered. 

The fifth section treats of the second or moral deontological 
(that which belongs to the doctrine of the Creator’s will respecting 
the duty of his creatures) branch of Natural Theology, and shews 
that it rests upon the same kind of evidence which moral science 
does, and is, strictly speaking, as much a branch of inductive know- 
ledge. The means of investigating the probable designs of the 
Deity are by the author stated to be—the nature of the human 
mind, and the attributes of the Creator. ‘The subject treated of 
in the third section, viz. the existence of the sentient principle in 
man, is naturally resumed, and the doctrine of the immateriality, 
and consequently the immortality of the soul, are considered. 
Through this entangling field he walks steadily, carrying with him 
the minds of allsuch, we should think, who have not been accustom- 
ed to a species of scepticism that is only indulged in when on this 
and kindred topics. We shall merely here quote part of the au- 
thor’s proofs of the disconnection of mind and matter as illustra- 
ted in the phenomena of dreams. 


‘«¢ Another experiment is still more striking, and affords a more remark- 
able proof both of the velocity of thought, and of the quickness with which 
its course is moulded to suit any external impression made on the senses. 
But this experiment is not so easily tried. A puncture made will imme- 
diately produce a long dream, which seems to terminate in some such 
accident as that the sleeper has been wandering through a wood, and re- 
ceived a severe wound from a spear, or the tooth of a wild animal, which 
at the same instant awakens him. A gun fired in one instance, during 
the alarm of invasion, made a military man at once dream the enemy had 
landed, so that he ran to his post,and repairing to the scene of action, was 
present when the first discharge took place, which also the same moment 
awakened him. 

« Now these facts show the infinite rapidity of thought; for the puncture 
and the discharge of the gun took place in an instant, and their impres- 
sion on the senses was as instantaneous; and yet, during that instant, the 
mind went through a long operation of fancy, suggested by the first part 
of the impression, and terminated, as the sleep itself was, by the conti- 
nuation—the last portion of the same impression. Mark what was done 
in an instant—in a mere point oftime. The sensation of the pain or noise 
beginning is conveyed to the mind, and sets it a thinking of many things 
connected with such sensations. But that sensation is lost or forgotten 
for a portion of the shcrt instant during which the impression lasts; for 
the conclusion of the same impression gives rise to a new set of ideas. 
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The walk in the wood, and the hurrying tothe post, are suggested by the 
sensation beginning. ‘Then follow many things unconnected with that 
sensation, except that they grew out of it; and, lastly, comes the wound 
and the broadside, suggested by the continuance of the sensation, while, 
all the time, this continuance has been producing an effect on the mind 
wholly different from the train of ideas the dream consists of, nay, destruc- 
tive of that train—namely, the effect of rousing it from the state of sleep, 
and restoring its dominion over the body. Nay, there may be said to 
be a third operation of the mind going on at the same time with these two 
—a looking forward to the denouement of the plot—for the fancy is all 
along so contriving as to fit that, by terminating in some event, some result 
consistent with the impression made on the senses, and which has given 
rise to the whole train of ideas. 

‘There seems every reason to conclude, from these facts, that we 
only dream during the instant of transition into and out of sleep. That 
instant is quite enough to account for the whole of what appears a night’s 
dream. It is quite certain we remember no more than ought, according 
to these experiments, to fill an instant of time; and there can be no reason 
why we should only recollect this one portion, if we had dreamt much more. 
The fact that we never dream so much as when our rest is frequently 
broken proves the same proposition almost to demonstration. An uneasy 
and restless night passed in bed is always a night studded full with dreams. 
So, too, a night passed on the road in travelling, by such as sleep well in 
a carriage, is anight of constant dreams. Every jolt that awakens or half- 
awakens us seems to be the cause of a dream. If it be said that we always 
or generally dream when asleep, but only recollect a portion of our dream, 
then the question arises, why we recollect a dream each time we fall asleep, 
or are awakened, and no more? If we can recal twenty dreams in a night 
of interrupted sleep, how is it that we can only recal one or two when 
our sleep is continued? ‘The length of time occupied by the dream we 
recollect is the only reason that can be given for our forgetting the rest ; 
but this reason fails if, each time we are roused, we remember separate 
dreams. 

‘‘ Nothing can be conceived better calculated than these facts to demon- 
strate the extreme agility of the mental powers, their total diversity from 
any material substances or actions; nothing better adapted to satisfy us 
that the nature of the mind is consistent with its existence apart from the 
body.”—pp. 115—118. 


We cannot touch on the moral arguments, or evidence of the 
Deity’s designs drawn from his attributes in connexion with the 
condition of the species, which together with those drawn from the 
nature of mind are as truly parts of legitimate inductive science as 
any branch of moral philosophy. ‘The sixth and seventh sections 
of the Discourse we must also leave to the careful study of all who 
wish to have a feast of earnest and convincing reasoning on 
abstruse points ; the one treating of the doctrines of Lord Bacon 
respecting final causes—the other examining the true nature of 
inductive analysis and synthesis. 

We come now to the second part of this volume, which treats of 
the advantages of the study; and though by much the shortest por- 
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tion of the work, is to the general reader the most instructive. 
Here the first section goes to show that the precise kind of plea- 
sure derived from the investigation of scientific truths is derived 
from this study. After taking notice of the fact that there is a 
positive pleasure in the investigation and contemplation of scienti- 
fic truth, independent of any regard to practical ends, but that a 
susceptibility of this practical application increases the pleasure, 
‘the author goes on in the following delightful strain of reasoning 
and sentiment. 

“The branch of science which we are here particularly considering dif- 
fers in no respect from the other parts of philosophy in the kind of grati- 
fication which it affords to those who cultivate it. Natural Theology, like 
the other sciences, whether physical or mental, bestows upon the student 

-the pleasures of contemplation—of generalization; and it bestows this 
pleasure in an eminent degree. To trace design in the productions and in 
the operations of nature, or in those of the human understanding, is, in the 
strictest sense of the word, generalization, and consequently produces the 
same pleasure with the generalizations of physical and of psychological 
science. Every part of the foregoing reasoning, therefore, applies closely 
and rigorously to the study of Natural Theology. Thus, if it is pleasing 
to find that the properties of two curves so exceedingly unlike as the ellipse 
and the hyperbola closely resemble each other, or that appearances so dis- 
similar as the motion of the moon and the fall of an apple from the tree 
are different forms of the same fact, it affords a pleasure of the same 
kind to discover that the light of the glow-worm and the song of the 
nightingale are both provisions of nature for the same end of attracting 
the animal’s mate, and continuing its kind—that the peculiar law of attrac- 
tion pervading all matter, the magnitude of the heavenly bodies, the planes 
they move in, and the directions ‘of their courses, are all so contrived as to 

‘mmake their mutual actions, and the countless disturbances thence aris- 
ing, all secure a perpetual stability to the system which no other ar- 
‘rangement could attain. It is a highly pleasing contemplation of the 
-self-same kind with those of the other sciences to perceive every where 
design and adaptation—to discover uses even in things apparently the 
most accidental—to trace this so constantly, that where peradventure 
we cannot find the purpose of nature, we never for a moment suppose 
there was none, but only that we have hitherto failed in finding it out 
—and to arrive at the intimate persuasion that all seeming disorder is 
harmony—all chance, design—and that nothing is made in vain; nay, 
things which in our ignorance we had overlooked as unimportant, or even 
complained ofvas evils, fill us afterwards with contentment and delight, when 
we find that-they are subservient to the most important and beneficial uses. 
Thus inflammation and the generation of matter in a wound we find to be 
the effort which Nature makes to produce new flesh, and effect the 
‘cure; the opposite lLinges of the valves in the veins and arteries are the 
means-of enabling the blood to eirculate ; and so of innumerable other 
arrangements of the animal economy. So, too, there is the highest grati- 
‘fication derived from observing that there is a perfect unity, or, as it has 
been called, a persona/ify, in the kind of the contrivances in which the uni- 
verse abounds; and ‘truly this peculiarity of character, or of manner, as 
other writers have termed it, affords the same species of pleasure which we 
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derive from contemplating general resemblances in the other sciences,”-— 
pp. 182—184. 


Had we no other proof of the pleasure derived from the inves- 
tigation of scientific truths, than what is to be found in the above 
extract, wherein the riches and sustained elevation of one human 
mind are so finely displayed, we should be converts to the truth. 
One cannot but become a partaker in some degree in the ardour 
and joy with which the author must have treasured up such. a 
wealth of illustrations, and cultivated such habits of reflection. 
But Jet us follow him in what he has to say of the pleasures pecu- 
liar to. Natural The lozy. There is first the nature of the truths 
with which the study is conversant, viz. the evidences of design, 
contrivance, power, wisdom, and goodness. Secondly, the univer- 
sal recurrence of the facts on which Natural Theology rests, is 
mentioned as increasing the interest of this source. But there are 
other peculiar pleasures. 


‘“‘ Thirdly and chiefly. Natural Theology stands far above all other 
sciences from the sublime and elevating nature of its objects. It tells of 
the creation of all things—of the mighty power that fashioned and that 
sustains the universe—of the exquisite skill that contrived the wings, and 
beak, and feet of insects invisible to the naked eye—and that lighted the 
lamp of day, and launched into space comets a thousand times larger than 
the earth, whirling a million of times swifter than a cannon ball, and 
burning with a heat which a thousand centuries could not quench. It ex- 
ceeds the bounds of material existence, and raises us from the creation to 
the Author of Nature. Its office is, not only to mark what things are, but 
for what purpose they were made by the infinite wisdom of an all-powerful 
being, with whose existence and attributes its high prerogative is to bring 
us acquainted. If we prize, and justly, the delightful contemplations 
of the other sciences; if we hold it a marvellous gratification to have 
ascertained exactly the swiftness of the remotest planets—the number of 
grains that a piece of lead would weigh at their surfaces—and the degree 
in which each has become flattened in shape by revolving on its axis; it 
is surely a yet more noble employment of our faculties, and a still higher 
privilege of our nature, humbly, but confidently, to ascend from the uni- 
verse to its Great First Cause, and investigate the unity, the personality, 
the intention, as well as the matchless skill and mighty power of him who 
made and sustains and moves those prodigious bodies, and all that inhabit 
them. 

“ Now, all the gratification of which we have been treating is purely 
scientific, and wholly independent of any views of practical benefit result- 
ing from the science of Natural Theology. The pleasure in question is 
merely that double gratification which every science bestows—namely, 
the contemplation of truth, in tracing resemblances and differences, and 
the perception of the evidence by which that truth is established. Natural 
Theology gives this double pleasure, like all other branches of science— 
like the mathem:tics—like physics—and would give it if we were beings 
of an order different from man, and whose destinies never could be af- 
fected by the truth or the falsehood of the doctrines in question. Nay, 
we may put a still stronger case, one analogous to the instance given 
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above of the pleasure derived from contemplating some fine invention of 
a surgical instrument. Persons of such lives as should make it extremely 
desirable to them that there was no God, and no Future State, might very 
well, as philosophers, derive gratification from contemplating the truths 
of Natural Theology, and from following the chain of evidence by which 
these are established, and might, in such sublime meditation, find some 
svlace to the pain which reflection upon the past, and fears of the future 
are calculated to inflict upon them. : 
1“ But it ts equally certain that the science derives an interest incom. 
perably greater than the consideration that we ourselves, who cultivate 
it, are most of all concerned in its truth—that our own highest destinies 
are imvolved in the results of the investigation. « This, indeed, makes it, 
beyond all doubt, the most interesting of the sciences, and sheds on the 
other branches of philosophy an interest beyond that which otherwise be- 
kings to them, rendering them more attractive in proportion as the 
connect themselves with this grand branch of human knowledge, and 
are capable of being made subservient to its uses. See only in what 
contemplations the wisest of men end their most sublime inquiries ! 
Mark where it is that a Newton finally reposes after piercing the thickest 
veil that envelopes nature—grasping and arresting in their course the 
nrost subtle of her elements and the swiftest—traversing the regions of 
boundless space—exploring worlds beyond the solar way—giving out the 
law which binds the universe m eternal order! He rests, as by an int 
evitable necessity, upon the contemplation of the great First Cause, and 
holds it his highest glory to have made the evidence of his existence, and 
the dispensations of his power and of his wisdom, better understood. -by 


men.”—pp. 192—194. 


The last section of the work treats of the connexion between 
Natural and Revealed Religion ; and although the persuasion was 
strong upon'us from the commencement of the discourse, that Lord 
Brougham, from his name, his status, and talents, was therem 
adding great strength to a precious cause, we have in this last por- 
tion of the work found the conviction complete, and we rejoice in 
the contemplation, that many who have thought it manful and phi- 
losophieal, to neglect or scoff at the subjects he has discussed, and 
the opinions advocated, will now at least feel it dangerous to their 
reputation as men of mind, to volunteer a crude.and sceptical dov- 
trinein the presence of those they may have esteemed simple or 
fenatical. A number of ways are shewn in which Natural Theology 
is Becbunted ‘serviteable to the believer in Revelation ; but we shall 
only quote the last named, which consists in the keeping alive the 
feelings of piety and devotion. 


Itamay be observed, then, that even the inspired penmen have constaut 
repourse to the views which are derived from the contemplation of nature 
when-they would exalt the Deity by a description of his attributes, or in- 
culgate sentiments of devotion towards him. ‘ How excellent,’ says the 
Psalmist, \‘.is thy name in all the earth ; thou hast set thy glory above the 
heavens. - J will. consider the heavens, even the work of thy fingers; the 
moon:and the stars which:thou hast ordained.’ See also that singularly 
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beautiful poem the 139th Psalm ; and the Book of Jeb, from the 38th to 
the 41st chapter. ; agit? 4) 

«« [t is remarkable how little is to be found of particularity and precision 
in any thing that has been revealed to us respecting the nature of the 
Godhead. For the wisest. purposes it has pleased Providence to veil in 
awful mystery almost all the attributes of the Ancient of Days beyond 
what natural reason teaches. By direct interposition, through miraculous 
agency, we become acquainted with his will, and are made more certain of 
his existence; but his peculiar attributes are nearly the same in the 
volume of nature and in that of his revealed word.”—pp. 212, 213. 


The notes, which are copiously appended to the Discourse; are 
not less valuable than the text, and not less severe in several] parts 
ee modern sceptics. For example, in reference to Cuvier and 

uckland’s speculations in Osteology, the author says, that “far from 
impugning the testimony to the great fact of a deluge, borne by the 
Mosaic writings, they rather fortify it, and bring additional proofs 
of the fallacy which, for some time, had led philosophers to ascribe 
a very high antiquity to the world we live in.” Hume’s atheistic 
doctrines are also closely pursued and strongly impugned, while the 
French “ Sytéme de la Nature,” notwithstanding his lordship’s 
known predilections in favour of France, is exposed in a manner 
becoming the champion of sacred truth, and to whom that. cause. is 
far dearer than either the works of genius or the ties of friendship 
among men. ‘Take the opening of the grave and becoming criticism 
which the system of Materialism referred to, receives. 


It is impossible to deny the merits of the Systéme de la Nuture, . The 
work of a great writer it unquestionably is; but its merit lies in. the 
extraordinary eloquence of the composition, and the skill with which words 
substituted for ideas, and assumptions for proofs, are made to pass current, 
not only for arguments against existing beliefs, but for a new system 
planted in their stead. Asa piece of reasoning, it never rises above.a set 
of plausible sophisms—plausible only as long as the ear of the reader being 
filled with sounds, his attention is directed away from the sense. The chief 
resource of the writer is to take for granted the thing to be proved; and 
then to refer back to his assumption as a step in the demonstration, while 
he builds various conclusions upon it, as if it were complete, Then he: de- 
claims against a doctrine seen from one point of view only, and erects:ano- | 
ther for our assent, which, besides being liable to the very same objections; « 
has also no foundation whatever to rest upon, Thegrand secpet;,indeed, ; 
of the author goes even further tn petitione principst than this; for, we, 
oftentimes find, that in the very substitute which he has provided for. the,. 
notions of belief he would destroy, there lurks the very idea which he is 
combating, and that his idol is our own faith ina new form, but masked 
under different words and phrases. : THO 

“The truth of these statements we are now to examine ; botfirst; it 
may be fitting to state, why so much attention is ‘bestowed upon this’ 
work. The reason is, that its bold character has imposed on multitudes’ 
of readers, seducing some by its tone of confidence, but intimidating others 
by its extreme audacity. It is the only work, of any consideration, wherein’ © 
atheism is openly avowed aad preached—avowed, indeed, and presshed in 
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terms. (See, particalarly, part ii, chap. ii) The effect of its hardihood 
was certainly anticipated by its author; for the supposed editor, in his,ad- 


“vertisement, deseribes it, somewhat complacently, if not boastingly,-as 


‘Vouvrage Je plus hardi et le plus extraordinaire que l’esprit humain ait 
osé produire jusqu’a présent,’ ’’-—pp. 233, 234. 





Art. XI.— The History of the Assassins, derived from Oriental Sources ; 
translated from the German of Joseph Von Hammet. By Oswatp 
-C€uar_es Woop, M.D. London: Smith & Elder. 1835. | 


TuE author of this history has a European reputation, and is well 
known as*one of the most eminent Oriental scholars of the present 
day. The work before us has already enlarged his fame in his own 
country, and will now to the English reader become familiar ; for 
not only is the subject which he has elucidated one of the most 
wonderful and affecting to be met in the whole compass of authentic 
history, and one which till now has been but imperfectly understood 
even by laborious enquirers, but it 1s here made known in consecu- 
tive order, and under a satisfactory representation. It has been 
generally believed, that what has been found in the writings of the 
Crusaders, of Marco Polo, and others, regarding. the Assassins, was 
little better than a groundless legend, and an Oriental fiction. 
Even Gibbon, who, according to his own avowal, let no opportunity 
escape him of painting scenes of blood, has treated but superficially 
of the order. Our author has now, however, amply supplied the 
deficiency, with unsurpassed industry and learning, drawing from a 
great variety of sources the scattered notices of the singular sect 
described, and weaving the whole into a connected history, not only 
clear in itself, but throwing much light upon the eastern world dur- 
ing several centuries, that were among the richest in historical records. 
Tn these records, says our author, nowhere is there to be discovered a 
perfect work, but only rich materials for the construction of an 


‘edifice. And the edifice which he has erected has been chosen in 


the:first place, to present a lively picture of the pernicious influence 


‘of ‘sécret societies in weak governments, and of the dreadful pros- 


‘titution of religion to the horrors of unbridled ambition ; and, 


secondly; to give a view of the important, rare, and unused histo- 


rical treasures which are contained in the rich magazine of Oriental 


jitérature! 

~’ The'batbarous horde, known by the name Assassins (the origin 
of which word we shall afterwards clearly perceive), established a 
dominion in Syria and Persia—as our author calls it, an émperium 
in imperio, which, by blind subjection, shook despotism to its 
foundation. “‘ It was that union of impostors and dupes which, 
under the mask of a more austere creed and severer morals, under- 
mined all religion and’ morality ; that order of murderers, beneath 
whose daggers the lords of nations fell; all powerful, because, fo. 
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the space of three centuries, they were universully dreaded, until the 
den of ruffians fell with the Khalifat, to whom, as the centre of 
spiritual and temporal power, it had at the outset sworn destruction, 
and by whose ruins it was itself overwhelmed.” It is this order of 
‘conspirators against all that was moral and religious, whose history 
is indeed unparalleled, and compared to whose system all earlier and 
later secret wicked combinations are crude and unsuccessful imita- 
tions, that forms the subject of the present work. 
It is a singular circumstance which has been remarked in the his- 
tory of the Mohammedans, that their empire which, in a small 
number of years, subjected the whole of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
Persia, and several other vast regions of Asia and Africa, was from 
the very first, torn by intestine divisions, which threatened to arrest 
its progress, and annihilate its vigour. The death of Mohammed 
was itself the signal of discord amongst those who embraced _ his 
doctrine. Several persons were preferred to Ali, Mohammied’s 
cousin, and husband of his daughter Fatima. Heand his two sons 
were murdered, and from that day the disciples of the prophet were 
divided into two great factions, and afterwards split in many.sub- 
divisions ; the dignity of zmam, which comprises the idea of all tem- 
poral and spiritual power, was the watchword of great hostility. 
They did not all recognize the same person as imam. One of the 
factions among the followers of Ali was that called after Ismail, a 
prince of the same blood ; and their peculiar doctrines were propa- 
gated by missionaries. One of these, named Hassan-ben-Sabah, 
that is, one of the descendants of Sabah, son of Ali, signalised him- 
self by his zeal in behalf of the sect of the Ismailites. . After a 
number of adventures, he at length established himself in, the for- 
tress of Alamut, situated in ancient Parthia, a short, distance from 
Kaswin. This took place in the year 483 after the flight of, Mo- 
hammed, and the year 1090 after the birth of our; Saviour... By 
force and a variety of stratagems he subjected several places in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and erected himself an independent sove- 
reign, pretending, however, only to exercise authority in the name 
of imam (a name nearly coequal with that of Deity), whose. minis- 
ter he declared himself to be. The position of Alamut, being in a 
mountainous region, obtained for its prince the title of Old, Adan of 
the Mountain. The Ismailites soon found means also to possess 
themselves of several strong places in Syria, Masyat becoming.their 
chief seat in that country. And, says our author, the members. of 
the French National Convention who sat with Robespieyye,on, the 
side of the mountain, would have been satellites worthy, of the Old 
Man of the Mountain. . Preys 
The fundamental doctrine of the order instituted by Hassan, was 
that ** Nothing is true, and all is allowed ;” which, however, was 
imparted but to a few, and concealed under the veil of, the most 
austere religionism and piety. Study and experience had tanght 
lim that, while an atheistical and: immoral system might accom- 
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plish the ruin of states, it could not establish the reign of dynas- 
ties, and that, therefore, “ lawlessness. may be the canon of the 
ruler, but ought never to be the code of the subject ; that the many 
are only held together by the few by the bridle of the law ; and that 
morality and religion are the best sureties of the obedience of na- 
tions, and the security of princes: but the want of treasure and 
troops was to be compensated in unusual ways. At first the order 
consisted only of Masters and Fellows ; but a third class became 
necessary, who, never being admitted to the mystery of atheism 
and immorality, were but blind tools in the hands of the superiors: 
these were called the self-devoted, the name signifying the nature of 
their office, though afterwards, in Syria, they obtained that of the 
Assassins. 

* Being clothed in white, like the followers of Mokannaa, three hundred 
years before, in Transoxana, and, still earlier, the Christian Neophytes, 
and, in our own days, the pages of the sultan, they were termed Mobey- 
ese, the white, or likewise, Mohammere, the red, because they wore, with 
their white costume, red turbans, boots, or girdles, as in our own day do 
the warriors of the prince of Lebanon, and at Constantinople the Janissa- 
ries and Bostangis as body guard of the seraglio. Habited in the hues of 
innocence and blood, and of pure devotion and murder, armed with dag- 
gers (cultelliferi) which were constantly snatched forth at the service of 
the grand-master, they formed his guard, the executioners of his deadly 
orders, the sanguinary tools of the ambition and revenge of this order of 
Assassins. 

“ The grand master was called Sidna (Sidney) our lord, and commonly 
Sheikh al Jebal, the Sheikh, the old man or supreme master of the moun- 
tain ; because the order always possessed themselves of the castles in the 
mountainons regions, both in Irak, Kuhistan, and Syria, and the ancient 
of the mountains resided in the mountain fort of Alamut, robed in white, 
like the Ancient of days in Daniel. He was neither king nor prince in 
the usual sense of the word, and never assumed the title either of Sultan, 
Melek, or Emir, but merely that of Sheikh, which to this day the heads 
of the Arab tribes and the superiors of the religious order of the sofis and 
dervishes bear. His authority could be no kingdom or principality, but 
that of a brotherhood or order; European historians, therefore, fall into a 
mort mistake in confounding the empire of the Assassins with hereditary 

ynasties, as in the form of its institution it was only an order like that of 
the knights of St. John, the Tentonic knights, or the Templars—the lat- 
ter’ of these, besides the grand-master and grand-priors, and religious 
runcios, had also some resemblance to the Assassins in their spirit of po- 
litical: interference and secret doctrine. Dressed in white, with the dis- 
tihctive mark of the red cross on their mantles, as were the Assassins with 
red, girdles and caps, the Templars had also secret tenets, which denied 
and abjured the sanctity of the cross, as the others did the commandments 
of Islamism. ‘The fundamental maxim of the policy of both was to ob- 
tain possession of the castles and strong places of the adjacent country, 
and thus, without pecuniary or military means, to maintain an imperium 
in imperio, to keep the nations in subjection as dangerous rivals to prigces.” 
—pp. 56, 57. bs 

it was not long ere Hassan found the moment had arrived for 
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him to put his long-studied plan into execution, Princes and nobles 
fell under the poison or dagger of the devoted ; and though selecti 
his victims from all classes, those who were of. the highest yank 
were the first victims, The Society had adherents and servants 
far and near, who would act the hypocrite, fer years, for a single 
opportunity of perpetrating the mandates of the Master. They 
eourted death in the fulfilment of his commands, believing, that 
thereby they secured eternal felicity ; and even the Society of Mur- 
derers increased daily, in power and authority. Hassan, who 
reigned long, delighted so much in the spilling of blood, that, with- 
out any adequate proof or offence, he caused his two sons to be mur- 
dered, one of them only for having drank wine, thus snapping, as 
remarks our author, all ties of relationship or friendship, to bind the 
more closely those of impiety and slaughter ; for in the murder of 
his two sons, he probably wished to teach a strong lesson of dis- 
cipline. Yet this wholesale and grand murderer lived to an ald 
age, and died a natural death, which, in such a community 
and school as he had eatablished, the mdignant reader almost, 
regrets. 


‘He expired, not on the bed of torture, which his crimes, merited, but 
in his own: not under the poniard, which he had drawn agaigst the hearts 
of the best and greatest of his contemporaries, but by the natural effect. of 
age; after a blood-stained reign of thirty-five years, during which, he not 
only never quitted the castle of Alamut, but had never removed more than 
twice, during this long period, from his chamber to the terrace. Immo- 
veable in one spot, and persisting in one plan, he meditated the revalu- 
tions of empires by carnage and rebellion; or wrote rules for his order, 
and the catechism of the secret doctrine of libertinism and impiety. Fixed 
in the centre of his power, he extended its circumference to the extreme 
confines of Khorassan and Syria; with the pen in his hand, he guided the 
daggers of his Assassins. He was himself, in the hand of Providence, 
like war and pestilence—a dreadful scourge for the chastisement of feeble 
sovereigns and eorrupted nations.” —p. 73. 


The second Grand Master trod precisely in the same steps with 
the founder of the order ; and a long series of celebrated men _fe]] 
by the poniards of the devoted during this reign, several of whom 
our author names and describes. After a blood-stained reign. of 
fourteen years, this second ruler feeling his end approaching, named 
his son, Mohammed, his successor, thus departing frem ~the 
founder’s maxim, in making the office of Grand Master hereditary in 
his own family, which continued down to the fall of the Order. “Mo- 
hammed faltered not in the established: career, beginning his weign 
with regicide ; so that ‘ proofs so cutting as the assassins’ daggers 
taised their claims beyond the reach of doubts, and imposed the 
silence of the grave on their opponents.” The companions of im- 
piety spread themselves in troops over. the, whale of Asia. It is 

boper here to call the reader’s attention once more to soing of the 
eading doctrines or principles, as fixed by the fonder ef. the, So- 
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ciety, inorder to perceive the precise nature of the innovation after- 
wards. to be explained. 

““Whilé'the order was thus aggrandizing itself, and striking its foes 
with terror,' by: the acquisition of strong places and the use of the dagger, 
the fundamental], maxim, which separated so completely the secret doctrine’ 
of the initiated from the public tenets of the people, was observed to the 
letter; and: the:fulfilment of the injunctions of Mahommedanism was the 
more strictly exacted, the more indifferent the superiors considered faith 
and«morals to be to themselves. The people saw only the effect of. their 
terrible power, without perceiving the moving force, or its instrumenta, 
They saw, in.the numerous victims of the poniard, only the enemies of 
the »order and religion, which the vengeance of heaven had visited by 
the arm.ofa secret tribunal. The grand-master, his priors and envoys, 
did: not preach sovereignty in own name, or in that of their order, but of 
the invisible imam, of whom they called themselves the apostles, and who 
was to appear, at some future period, to assert his right to the dominion of 
the earth with a conquerer’s power. ‘Their doctrine was enveloped in a 
veil of the profoundest mystery, and ostensibly its maintainers appeared 
only as strict observers of the rites of Islamism. A proof of this is afford- 
ed by the answer given to the envoy of Sultan Sandjar, who had been sent 
from Rei to collect official information concerning the Ismailitic doctrines. 
He. was told by the superiors, ‘ Our doctrine is as follows : we believe in 
the unity of God, and consider that only as true wisdom, which accords 
with His word, and the commands of the prophet; we observe these, as 
they are given in the holy book of the Koran; we believe in all that the 
prophet has taught concerning the creation and the last day, rewards and 
punishments, the judgment, and the resurrection. ‘lo believe this is ne- 
cessary, and no one is permitted to pass his judgments on God’s com- 
mands, or even to alter aletter of them. These are the fundamental rules 
of our sect; and if the Sultan approves them not, he may send one of 
his theologians to enter into polemical discussions on the subject.’’”— 
vol: i, pp: 89, 90. 


Mohammed, being devoid of such capacity as can command re- 
spect or admiration, had a son Hassan, who was regarded as a man 
of great attainments, and initiated in all the-secrets of the myste- 
rious doctrine taught by Hassan I. This aspiring prince succeeded 
by his dissimulation to gain the character of being the imam, that 
undefined power whom his predecessors had only served. In his 
very practice of drinking wine in secret, and doing that which was 
forbidden, his adherents saw indications of his sacred character, 
and indications of his mission as the promised imam, whose advent 
was, to abrogate all prohibitions. Accordingly, and inconsiderately, 
his wisdom not keeping pace with his knowledge, he on a sudden 
lifted the veil, and published to the profane the mysteries hitherto 
the inheritance of the initiated, which hastened the destruction of 
the order... The secret of the few thus became the property of the 
many, and the leaders and their dupes changed places, rousing the 
world to vengeance. On acertain day he caused a pulpit to be 
raised at.the foot of the castle at Alamut, from which he preached. 
the irreprehensibility of crime. 
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«On the seventeeth of Ramadan, the people-were assembled on tins 
place : Hassan ascended the pulpit, and commenced by involving his hear=:» 
ers in error and confusion, by dark and puzzling expressions» He mide 
them believe that an envoy of the imam (the phantom of a khalif.-still . 
tottering on the Egyptian throne) had come to him, and brought an epistle. 
addressed to all Ismailites, by which the fundamental maxims: of the 
sect were renovated and fortified. He declared that, according to this: 
letter, the gates of mercy and grace were open to: all who'would: folHow 
and obey him; that those were the peculiarly elect; that they shouldubé: 
freed from all obligations of the law; released from the ‘burthen; of/atb 
commands and prohibitions ; that he had brought them now to ‘the dey of! 
the resurrection (i.e. the manifestation of the imam). Upon this,:hetbe<: 
yan to recite, in Arabic, the khutbe, or prayer, which he pretended to have 
just received from the imam. An interpreter, standing at the foot: pf the) | 
pulpit, translated to the audience in the following words :—* Hassan,. the 
son of Mohammed, the son of Busurgomid, is our khalif, dai, and hudshet: 
(our successor, missionary, and proof), to whom all who professour doc 
trine are to yield obedience in spiritual, as well as temporal affairs ;/ exe4: 
cuting his commands, and considering his words as inspired, and “must 
not transgress his prohibitions, but observe his behests as our own. Know 
all, that our Lord has mercy on them, and has led them to the most high 
God.’ He then descended from the pulpit, caused ‘tables to be covered, 
and commanded the people to break the fast, and to give themselves’ up to 
all kinds of pleasure, to music, and play, as on feast days; ‘for'to-dayy” 
said he, ‘is the day of the resurrection,’ (i. e. the revelation of the imam).’? 
—pp. 108, 109. 


By various impostures he backed his pretentions to the character 
of being imam, and asserted without reserve that he possessed’ all” 
power to loosen the band of the law. Thus was the standard’ 
erected of the freest infidelity and most unblushing libertinism ever 
heard of. He died, however, a martyr to his new doctting “and, 
says our author, ‘‘ in this murder the historian views not so mb 
the visitation of celestial wrath on so many crimes, as the natura 
punishment of insulted prudence, which, in the ordinary course of 
human affairs, is sooner or later avenged equally with the greatest 
viciousness.” He deservedly sealed with his own blood the univer- 
sally accorded liberty of murder. His son and successor Moham- 
med II. preached even more loudly the doctrine of impiety, and 
pursued a similar path. It was during his reign that the’ murder’ 
of Conrad, Lord of Tyre, was perpetrated ; Richard, King of Png-" 
land, being accused by the author upon various authorities,’ as 
having been the accomplice of this enormity, by means of the dag-' 
gers of the assassins. pon ie 

‘It is‘with a reluctant pen that we indicate the circumstances and mo- 
tives of this crime, which attaches to the splendid reputation of one of the 
first heroes of the Crusaders, a stain, which neither his military glory, nor 
forged documents, can obliterate from the sight of an impartial writer. 
The pretended letter of the Old Man of the Mountain, composed ‘by 
Richard’s partisans, to acquit him of the guilt of this murder, ‘stands rather 
as a proof against him, since it has been proved to be a manifest invention 
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and forgery. This letter commences with an oath in the name of the law, 
and ends by being dated according to the era of the Seleucid, both en- 
tirely strange and unknown to the Ismailites; for, at this time, they pub- 
licly trampled on the law, and had substituted, for the chronology of the 
the Hegira (which besides is the only one used in the countries of Isla- 
mism), that from the accession of Hassan II.; making it the epoch of the 
abrogation of the law. The writer’s making the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain date from Massiat, proves, in fact, nothing, either for or agaiust Rich. 
ard; but it rather heightens the probability of the opinion we have ad- 
vanced, that the Crusaders were not aware of the existence of the distant 

nd-master at Alamut, but considered the grand-prior of Massiat, as the 

d Man of the Mountain to a certainty. According to the purport of 
this apocryphal work of partiality for the hero, this so much celebrated 
murder was only an instance of the order's revenge; the marquess having 
pillaged, and put to death, a brother, who was shipwrecked at Tyre; and 
mstead of giving the order’s envoy the required satisfaction, threatening to 
throw him into the sea. From that time, the death of the marquess was 
determined on; and executed, at Tyre, by two brothers, in the presence 
of the whole people.”—pp. 130, 131. 

The best justification, we agree with the translator in thinking, 
that can be offered of Richard Cceur de Lion, must be derived from 
the generosity of his character. In proof of the infatuated spirit of 
submission shown by the assassins to their superiors, the following 
particulars collected by our author afford a dreadfulexample. The 


Count of Champagne passing, on his journey to Armenia, near the 
territory of these professional murderers, was invited by the grand 
prior of the order to visit his fortress. 


‘The count accepted the invitation, and came; the grand-prier hast- 
ened to meet him, and received him with great honours, He tuok him to 
several castles and fortresses, and brought him at last to one having very 
lofty turrets. On each look-out stood two guards, dressed in white, con- 
sequently initiated in the secret doctrines. ‘Fhe grand-prior told the 
count that these men obeyed him better than the Christians did their 
princes ; and giving a signal, two of them instantly threw themselves from 
the top of the tower, and were dashed to pieces at its foot. ‘If you desire 
#t,” said the grand-prior to the astonished count, ‘ all my whites shall throw 
themselves down from the battlements in the same way.’ The latter de- 
elined, and confessed, that he could not calculate upon such obedience in 
his servants. 

* After staying some time at the castle, he was, at his departure, loaded 
with presents; and the grand-prior told him, on taking leave, that by 
means of these faithful servants, he removed the enemies of the order. By 
this horrible example of blind submission, the prior showed that he trod 
exactly in the footsteps of the founder of the order, whe had given the 
ambassador of Melekshah a similar proof of the devotion of his faithful 
followers. Jelaleddin Melekshah, Sultan of the Seljuks, having sent an 
ambassador to him, to require his obedience and fealty, the son of Sabah 
called into his presence several of his initiated. Beckoning to one of them, 
he said, ‘Kill thyself!’ and he instantly stabbed himself; to another, 
‘ Throw thyself down from the rampart!’ and the next instant he lay a 
mutilated corpse in the moat. On this, the grand-master turning to 
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the envoy, who was unnerved by terror, said, ‘In this way am ‘1. obeyed 
by seventy thousand faithful subjects. Be that my answer to thy master.’ 
—p, 135. 

We are now prepared to learn more fully the nature of the novi- 
ciate and discipline of the catechumens of murder, as also of the 
origin of their name. , 


“In the centre of Persia, as well as of the Assyrian territory of the 
Assassins, that is to say, both at Almut and Massiat, were situated in a 
space surrounded by walls, splendid gardens—true eastern paradises. 
There were flower-beds, and thickets of fruit trees, intersected by canals ; 
shady walks, and verdant glades, where the sparkling stream bubbled 
at every step; bowers of roses, and vineyards; luxurious halls, and por- 
velain kiosks, adorned with Persian carpets and Grecian. stuffs ;- where 
drinking vessels of gold, silver, and crystal, glittered on trays of the same 
costly materials ; charming maidens and handsome. boys, black-eyed and 
seductive as the houris and boys of Mohammed’s paradise, soft as the 
cushions on which they reposed, and intoxicating as the wine which 
they presented. The music of the harp was mingled with the songs af 
the birds, and the melodious tones of the songstress harmonized with. the 
murmur of the brooks, Every thing breathed pleasure, rapture, and sen- 
suality. 

7 A youth, who was deemed worthy, by his strength and resolution, to 
be initiated into the Assassin service, was invited to the table and con- 
versation of the grand-master, or grand-prior: he was then imtoxicated 
with henbane (hashishe ), and carried into the garden, whieh, on awaken- 
ing, he believed to be paradise: every thing around him, the houris in par- 
ticular, contributed to confirm his delusion. After he had experienced as 
much of the pleasures of Paradise, which the prophet has promised to the 
blessed, as his strength would admit, after quaffing enervating delight from 
the eyes of the houries, and intoxicating wine from the glittesiag goblets, 
he sunk into the lethargy produced by debility and the opiate; on awakr 
ening from which, after a few hours, he again found himself by the side of 
his superior. The latter endeavoured to convince him, that. corporeally. he 
had not left his side, but that spiritually he had been, wrapped into Parar 
dise, and had then enjoyed a foretaste of the bliss which awaits the faith; 
ful, who devote their lives to the service of the faith, and the obedience of 
their chiefs, Thus did these infatuated youths blindly dedicate themselses 
as the tools of murder, and eagerly sought an opportunity to sacrifice their 
terrestrial, in order to become the partakers of eternal life. What-Mo- 
hammed had promised in the Koran to the Moslimin, but which to many 
might appear a fine dream and empty promises, they had enjoyed in 
reality; and the joys of heaven animated them to deeds worthy of hell, 
This imposture could not remain undiscovered; and the fourth grands 
master, after unveiling all the mysteries of impiety to the peopee bloga. 
revealed also to them the joys of Paradise, which could, besides, have but 
little charms for them, to whom already every thing was permitted 
on earth. That which hitherto had served as a means to produce pleasure, 
became now itself an object ; and the effects of the intoxication of opium, 
were the. earnests of celestial delight, which they wanted strength to 
enjoy. 


“cr 


To this day, Constantinople and Cairo shew what an incredible charm 
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opium with henbane exerts on the drowsy indolence of the Turk, and the 
fiery imagination of the Arab; and explains the fury with which’ ‘those 
youths sought the enjoyment of these rich pastiles ( hashishe ), and thie 
confidence produced in them, that they are able to undertake anything or 
everything. From the use of these pastiles, they were called Hashishin 
(herb-eaters), which, in the mouths of Greeks and Crusaders, has been 
transformed into the word Assassin; and, as synonymous with murder, 
has immortalized the history of the order in all the languages of Europe.” 
—p. 138, . 

_,, This, seems to be the indubitable origin of the term assassin, 
although different derivations have been offered. The translator 
of the present work, however, upon eminent authority, is led to be- 
lieve that the intoxicating article ought not to be called henbane, but 
preparation from hemp. | : 


‘Mohammed III. is said to have reigned for forty-six years, and to 
have died from the effects of poison. His son j elaleddin Hassan 
IIT. stood forward as the restorer of Islamism, but the purity of 
his motives are questioned. At any rate, his twelve years’ reign | 
was too short to efface from the minds of the people the traces of 

a system which had lasted fifty years. Poison accelerated the ter- 
mination of the interval in butchery, and Allaeddin Mohammed 
ITI,, a boy of nine years of age, succeeded to power, when the dag- 
ger again raged unceasingly ; for according to the doctrine of the 
Ismailites, the zman, even though a youth, is always considered as 
having attained his majority, ‘‘ and the efficiency of his commands 
is neither enfeebled by the age of childhood, nor the childishness 
of. age.’”’ Assassination at the instigation of a son at length de- 
livered the world of this last but one of the Grand masters of the 
order,. ;The recurrence and retributive nature of murder in that 
xace of rulers may be studied with the author’s help, strikingly 
afforded in the three following short paragraphs. 

“ “Thus Alaeddin, whose father had been poisoned by his nearest rela- 
tion, was murdered by an Assassin employed by his son; and the horror 
‘of parricide revenged parricide. ‘Thus we come back upon the remark 
so frequently repeated by oriental historians, and noticed by us in the 
commencement of this book, that parricide begets parricide; as though 
heaven would proclaim the atrocity of the crime, by the horror of the 
punishment ; as if an unnatural son were the only fitting executioner of 
an unnatural son, and the terrible alone could revenge the terrible. 

~“* Ifa double parricide stain the annals of other dynasties, nature and 
terror stop with the second, Jest, by a long enchainment of horrors, anda | 
series of parricides, our belief in humanity, and in the most sacred feel- 
ings, should expire. The history of the Assassins alone, in heaping 
atrocity on atrocity, surpasses hell itself; we see four murders in succes- 
sion, by near relations, criminally and horribly avenged by near relations. 
From Hassan, the Illuminator, to the fall of the order, the blood of the 
grand-masters dropped, from step to'step, down to the last: two of them 
died by the hands of their sons; two by these of their nearest relatives ; 


pen and the dagger prepared the grave which the order had opetied 
Or so many. 
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“ Hassan fell by the dagger of his brother-in-law, and his wicked son 
Mohammed : the latter, aiming at the life of his son, Jelaleddin, was 
anticipated by him with poison; which murder was. again revenged by 
poison, by his nearest relative, Alaeddin, son of Jeleladdin, had the 
mixer of the poison put to death, and was himself murdered, by his‘own 
son’s command. ‘ The place of the ruby goblet of Jemshid, and the 
sparkling sword of Rustam, the royal insignia of the ancient Persian 
kings, was supplied by the Assassins, with the envenomed cup and 
polished dagger. The grand-masters directed it to the hearts of their 
enemies, without being able to turn it from their own. Their guards, 
the devoted to death, were common murderers. Hell reserved for: the 
grand-masters themselves the privilege of parricide.’—pp. 163, 164. 


Under Mangu Khan, the third successor of Jengis Khan, ‘the 
last Grand Master of the Assassins was swept ftom his ‘eminence 
and destroyed along with the Khalif of Bagdad, and other‘ dy- 
nasties, when the celebrated library and archives of the order were 
burned, though the learned vizier and historian who causéd this 
destruction, preserved the results of the information which he then¢e 
derived. The fanatical zeal that has frequently committed to the 
flames the most extensive and curious collections of books, has been 
exhibited by Christians as well as by the followers of Mohammed’; 
we need therefore the less wonder that such impious productions ‘as 
those of the Masters of the*Assassins should be’ burned to ashes. 

The conquest of Bagdad is incidentally and shortly described ‘in 
these pages, as an event closely connected with the fall’of the As- 
sassins. For the author’s picturesque and flowery style it affords ‘a 
fine field ; we therefore present some parts of the’ narrative,’ the 
first extract giving a representation of the ‘“ House of the Tree,” 
one of the most magnificent palaces in Bagdad, or ne 
tacle ever fabricated by the hand of men. The Arabian Niptits 
Entertainments can hardly suggest a more transporting assemblage 
of wonders, riches, and stately pomp. “— 

“In the middle of the vestibule, near two large basins of water, stood 
two trees of gold and silver, each having eighteen branches, and a great 
number of smaller boughs. One of these bore fruit and birds, whose 
variegated plumage was imitated with different precious stones, and 
which gave forth melodious sounds, by means of the motion of the 
branches, produced by a mechanical contrivance. On the other trée 
were fifteen figures of cavaliers, dressed in pearls and gold, with 
drawn swords, which, on a signal being given, moyed in. concert. 
In this palace, the Khalif Moktader gave audience to. the am D go 
sadors of the Greek emperor Theophilus, and astonished them. yith_ 
numbers of his army, and the splendour of his court, "A, hundred ‘and 
sixty thousand men stood in their ranks before the palace ; the, pages 


glittered in golden girdles; seven thousand eunuchs, three the ssand of 
whom were white, the rest black, surrounded the entrance ;, a +S 
diately at.the gate were seven hundred chamberlains, On the igtis 


floated gilded barks and gondolas, decorated with silken flags and stret - 
ers. The walls of the palace were hung with thirty-eight thousand aay. 
pets, twelve thousand five hundred of which were of gold tissue; and 
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) thousand pieces of rich stuff covered the floors. A hundred 
lions, held by their keepers with golden chains, roared in ¢oncert with 
the sound of fifes and drums, the clang of the trumpets, and the thun. 
dering of the tamtam. ag 

“The entrance to the audience chamber was concealed by 2 black silk 
curtain ; and no one could pass the threshold without kissing the black 
stone of which it was formed, like the pilgrims at Mecca. Behind the 
black curtain, on a throne seven ells high, sat the khalif, habited in the 
black mantle (borda) of the prophet, girded with his sword, and holding 
his staff in his hand as a sceptre. Ambassadors, and even princes, who 
received investiture, kissed the ground inthe front-of the threne, and 
approached, conducted by the vizier and an interpreter, and were then 
honoured with a habit of ceremony (khalaat), and presents, So To-grul- 
beg, the founder of the Seljuks, on receiving investiture from the Khalif 
Kaimbiemrillah, was dressed in seven caftans, one over the other, and 
presented with seven slaves, from the several different states forming the 
khalifat. He received two turbans, two sabres, and two standards, in 
token of being invested with the sovereignty of the’east and the west.” 
—pp. 186—188, 


Hulaku, brother to Mangu Khan, was the commander of the 
army that crushed the Khalif of Bagdad, as well as the Assassins, 
After the Khalif’s surrender to the conqueror, the city is said to 


have been a prey to pillage and fire for many days. Gold and silver 
vessels fell in.such quantities into the hands of the Monguls, that 
they sold them by weight, like brass and tin, together with all the 
treasures'of Asiatic splendour and art, accumulated for centuries ; 
so that the private soldier became richer than even the chiefs of the 
army, or the Khan himself had been before. Hulaku’s treatment of 
Mostassem, the dethroned Khalif, was that of a barbarian. 

After four days’ pillage, he went on the 9th of the month Safir, in 
company with the khalif, to the palace of the latter; where he, as his 
guest, as he said, desired his host to give him all that he was able. This 
Mongol politeness struck the khaliff with such terror, that his whole 
body trembled, and as he either had not the keys, or could not find 
them, he ordered the bolts and locks to be broken open. Two thousand 
costly garments, ten thousand ducats, and many jewels, were brought 
out; which the khan, without deigning them a glance, distributed among 
his suite, and then turned to the khalif; with the words: ‘Thy public 
treasures belong to my servants; now produce thy concealed ones.’ Mon- 
tassem pointed to a spot, on excavating which were found thej two 
basins of treasure, so celebrated in the history of the khalifat, each fithed 
with bars of gold, weighing each a hundred miscals. Nassir-ledinillah’s 
wise economy had commenced filling these two vessels; Mostansgur’s 
prodigality emptied them; and Mostassem’s avarice again replenished 
them. 

“An anecdote is told, in the history of the last reigns of the khalifs, 
that Mostanssur, when he paid his first visit to this: treasure, prayed 
aloud: ‘Lord, my God! grant me the favour to be enabled to empty 
both these vessels during my reign!’ The treasurer smiled, and being 
asked his reason, he said: ‘'When thy grandfather visited this treasure, 
he besought heaven to reign only until he had filled these two basins ; 
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while thou desirest precisely the reverse.’ Mostanssur applied this gald 
in the foundation of useful institutions, which immortalize his name; 
particularly in the erection of the celebrated academy, which was named 
after him, Mostansariye, and also Omm-ol-Medaris, that is, the Mother 
of Academies. Mostassem,on the other hand, hoarded gokl from ‘ava- 
rice; whereas, a politic application of his riches, in the pay. of troops 
and tribute, might have saved his throne from ruin. 

Hulaku’s cruelty to Mostassem, realized the Grecian fable ‘of the 
wishes of King Midas. He commanded plates filled with gold to ‘be 
placed before him, instead of food; and on the khalif’s observing 
that gold was not food, the Mongol told him, by an interpreter: 
‘For that very reason that it is not food, wherefore hast thou. not 
rather given it to thine army to defend thee, or distributed it amongst 
mine to satisfy me?’ Too late, Mostassem repented the consequences 
of his avarice, and after spending a sleepless night, tormented. with 
the pangs of hunger and conscience, he prayed, in the morning, in 
the words of the Koran: ‘O Lord, my God! possessor of all power; 
thou givest it to whom thou wilt, and takest from whom thou wilt; thou 
raisest up and pullest down whomsoever thou pleasest; in thy. hands jis 
all guodness, and thou art mighty over all things!” 

*“ The khan now held a council of his ministers, to deliberate concern- 
ing the fate of the khalif; and it being their unanimous opinion, that 
prolonging his existence would only be preserving the bloody seeds of 
war and insurrection, and that only with his life could the dominion of 
the khalifat be terminated, his death was determined. But as Hulaku 
himself deemed it improper that the khalif should suffer as an ordin 
crimina!, and the blood of the prophet’s successor be shed by the sword, 
Mostassem was wrapped in a thick cloth, and beaten to death. So great 
was the religious veneration for the sacred person of the khaliff, and thus 
did eastern etiquette extend even to the execution of kings. From simi- 
lar motives of reverence, the Ottoman sultans, when a revolt costs them 
their lives, are not strangled, but are put to death by compression of the 
genitals :—a singular and elaborate trait of executioner tenderness !”’-— 
pp. 196, 197. 

But to return for an instant to the Assassins, whose overthrow 
prepared that of the khalifat—we learn from these pages that 
they maintained their slaves for several years in the mountains of 
Syria, and that remains of the Ismailites still exist both in Persia 
and Syria, but merely as one of the many sects and heresies of 
Islamism, without any claims to power. The history of suche 
wonderful and hateful society being by our author thus particular 
traced, very appropriately closes his reflections on the subject wit 
certain instructive views ; from these we select the following pas- 
sage, which points out a remarkable similarity to another insti- 
tution which has made much more noise in Europe. 

“ Unfortunately, as we have seen in the course of this history, several 
princes were themselves devoted to the secret doctrine of infidelity and 
immorality, and others were deficient in strength to restrain its progress 
with effect. Thus, through the blindness of princes and the weakness 
of governments—through the credulity of nations, and the eriminal pye- 
sumption of an ambitious adventurer, like Hassan Sabah, the monstrous 
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existence of secret societies an an imperium tn tmperio, attained go 
frightful an extent and power, that the murderer seated himself openly 
upon the throne, and the unbounded dominion of the dagger in the hands 
of the Assassins was an object of terror to princes and rulers, and insulted 
mankind in a manner unexampled and unique in history. We have more 
than once, briefly pointed out the analogy which the constitution of the 
order of the Assassins presents with contemporary or modern orders; but, 
although so many points of similarity are found, which can neither be acci- 
déntal nor yet spring from the same cause, but which, probably, through 
the medium of the Crusades, passed from the spirit of the east into that of 
the west, they are still insufficient to make a perfect companion to the order 
of the Assassins, which, thank Heaven, has hitherto been without pa- 
rallel. The Templars, incontrovertibly, stand in the next rank to them; 
their secret maxims, particularly in so far as relates to the renunciation 
of positive religion, and the extension of their power by the acquisition 
of castles and strong places, seem to have been the same as those of the 
order of the Assassins. The accordance, likewise, of the white dress and 
red fillets of the Assassins, with the white mantle and red cross of the 
Templars, is certainly remarkably striking.” —p. 816. 


We have now only to add that the translator has evidently exe- 
cuted his work with a freedom and command which prove equally 
his knowledge of the German language, and the subject treated of : 
nor can there be a doubt that. now for the first time, has an obscure 
part of eastern history been made clear and accessible to English 
readers. 





Art. XII.—Voyage of the United States Frigate, Potomac, under the com- 
mand of Commodore John Downes, during the Circumnavigation of the 
Globe, in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834. By J.N. ReEyNotps. New 
York. Harper. 1835. 


WE regret that this work has come into our hands at such a late 
period of the month, as to leave time only to give it a hasty and 
cursory review. ‘fhe size of the volume, the extent of the subject 
treated of, and the ability exhibited by the writer, might well warrant 
a lengthened and very deliberate consideration. We have only to 
name the principal parts visited during the cruise of the Potomoc, 
to show the variety and breadth of field for the writer’s pen—viz. 
Rio de Janeiro; Cape of Good Hope; Coast of Sumatra; Ban- 
tam Bay and Batavia ; Island of Java ; Macao and Linton ; China ; 
Sandwich and Society Islands ; Valparaiso; Callao; Coquinto; 
Payta ; Galapagos Islands, and Puna of Guayaquill—sailing over 
sixty-one thousand miles, and being at sea five hundred and four- 
teen days. Regarding most or all of these points of the globe, we 
frequently meet with accounts from British writers ; nor is there 
much that is absolutely new in our American’s abundant pages, 
so far as general description goes ; while we have to blame the 
overweening and boastful tone, that so sone appt: gery through 
the work, whenever there is an opportunity to speak of national 
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valour, aud greatness. of any kind. Still.the volume, though, it 
amounts to better than. five hundred well filled octavo pages, every- 
where repays the reader’s time spent in its. perusal, and.is full 0 
such information as.a shrewd and inquisitive person may be con- 
ceived to gather. At the same time, many of. the topics intro- 
duced are such as are apt to’ be viewed by the A merican in a different 
light to that in which they would naturally appear to an English- 
man.; and on this account chiefly do we reccommend ‘the-work*to 
our readers. : apar 
The author was not attached to the Potomac from the beginning 
of her voyage ; but as he afterwards became private secretary, to 
the commodore of the frigate, and was entrusted with all the papers 
and journals, public, private, and official, that were written,by the 
various officers, with the view of improving the present publication, 
besides enjoying their oral remarks constantly, during the .period 
_-he belonged to the ship, it may naturally be presumed that»the 
materials which he had to weave into the form of one continuous 
and personal narrative, were unusually abundant and rich. | Accord- 
ingly, the commercial interests of the United states in..the east, 
’ their history, present condition, and means of further extension, 
are frequently the subjects of discussion. We have besides, the 
account of monsoons—of the Chinese, their peculiarities and. pago- 
das—of the Sandwich and Society Islands, with a.great variety,of 
minute matter beyond the mere record of the voyage, of:all.the 
countries visited by the frigate. Nothing can be clearer, fromthe 
work, than that the Americans consider themselves a commercjal 
people, whose eminence in the scale of nations 1s fo be maintained 
by an effective nayy, and by the extension of their intercoursé with 
the whole world. The voyage of the Potomac was mdéed”especi- 
ally planned for such a service as we shall’ presently see: from 
some individual and decided measures undertaken and» fulfilled»an 
the course of the cruise.. In the Dedication, which addresses, .t- 
self to the “ Honorable the Secretary and Officers of the United 
States Navy,’ among other fine things said to their national praise 
are these words :—* Our flag should be borne to every, portion of 
the globe, to give to civilized and sayage man a just impression,of 
the power we possess, and in what manner we can exercise, itiwhen 
justice demands reparation for insulted dignity. A few.ingtanees 
of prompt retaliation have a lasting effect. ‘The strong man, kaow- 
ing his rights, and knowing dare maintain,’’.is seldom ill-treated ; 
the weak and timid are those who are trampled upon, ..Whileam- 
pressing on others our spirit and efficiency, we may: learn ,thejr 
ability and resources. With all the enterprise of our countrymen, 
their navy and commercial marine, still we can say—... 


‘ Of this huge globe, how small a part we know!’ 


there is room enough for centuries to know and do,” All this, our 
readers will perceive, is sufficiently flattering to national yanity, 
von. tt. (1835.) Nno.nt. K K 
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and at the same time not more than is true, although somewhat 
‘offensively characteristic. But we must proceed to notice, however 
slightly, the manner in which the voyage of the Potomac illustrated 
the policy of the United States upon the Seas, and in their inter- 
course with distant nations. 

One great object which the expedition had in view, was to teach 
the Malays a lesson, for having seized, some time before, the Ame- 
rican ship Friendship, and massacred part of her crew. Captain 
Endicott had visited Quallah-Battoo, one of the ports on the coast 
of Sumatra, with the design of completing a cargo of pepper, and 
had made a contract with the rajahs and principal merchants of the 
place, in pursuance of his object, when they and the inhabitants, 
taking advantage of the captain’s being on shore with some of his 
crew, boarded the vessel, and, like thorough-bred pirates, murdered 
and seized. It would appear that hitherto these treacherous people 
entertained a very mean idea of American power, and did not be- 
lieve that they possessed a navy to protect their merchant vessels. 
The Potomac was of the first class of frigates, and had a comple- 
ment of men and every thing that could be presumed necessary to 
impress the Malays with a different opinion of American power, as 
well as to chastise the inhabitants of the town who had behaved so 
cruelly. She, disguised as a merchantman, anchored off Quallah- 
Battoo. Prompt measures, and such as were calculated to effect a 
surprise, were adopted. During night a landing of the marines and 
sailors were accomplished, being well armed and instructed how to 
proceed ; Betsy Baker, a six-pounder, was also of the party. 

‘The town of Quallah-Battoo does not contain less than two thousand 
inhabitants, and nearly five hundred fighting men. It is situated on a 
small bight about two miles long; a small stream, passing through the 
rear of the town, divides it into two very unequal portions, the main 
part being on the north-west side, where the divisions landed. It is 
regularly laid out into streets, interspersed with jungle and cocoanut- 
trees, and contains five forts, owned and commanded by different rajahs 
or chiefs. ‘The natives and their leaders rely exclusively on these forts 
and their citadels for defence at all times, when engaged in their nume- 
rous petty wars with each other, or when expecting an attack from an 
enemy without; and long have they believed that within these walls no 
enemy, however formidable, could ever be able to reach them. 

“Through Mr. Barry, an outline of the situation of the forts had been 
obtained, and the attack accordingly planned as follows, by the commo- 
dore, previously to the divisons’ leaving the ship: Lieutenant Hoff, who 
commanded the second division, was to invest the fort belonging to 
Muley Mahomet (or Poloa-en-Yaimet), situated at the north-west extre- 
mity of the town, and about sixty yards from the water's edge. Lieu- 
tenants Edson and ‘errett, at the head of the marines, were ordered to 
proceed to the investment of the fort belonging tv Tuko de Lama, about 
five hundred yards in the rear of Mahbomet’s fort, while about six 
hundred yards to the right of these stood the fort of Catchey Duraman, 
directly in the rear of the town, to which Lieutenant Pinkham was 
ordered with the first division ; while Lieutenant Ingersoll, commanding 
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the third division, with ‘ Betsey Baker’ in the rear, and in front the boats 
under Passed-midshipman Godon, should invest the main fort, com- 
manded by the powerful rajah Chedula, situated within thirty yards of 
the beach, and directly in front of the town. The fifth fort is situated to 
the east of the rest, and across the stream alluded to, and is surrounded 
by an inaccessible jungle. 

« These forts, and particularly the citadels, were generally bedded deep 
in the jungle, which prevents them from sudden surprise and abrupt 
attacks, and gives to the defenders the means of holding out longer and 
to better advantage. As the small column proceeded onwards, the boats 
kept up with them to the point of land where the town and the nearest 
forts were in clear view, when the party moved to the left and entered 
the path cut through the jungle. As yet,no movement had been seen 
on the part of the natives; but a moment more, and a shot from the 
fort of Muley Mahomet announced their vigilance and readiness to 
receive their morning visiters. 

« Lieutenant Hoff’s division now filed off to this point of attack, while 
the main body still moved onward, up a little steep; when Lieutenants 
Pinkam and Edson both marched off to their respective forts; while the 
third division and Betsey Baker, accompanied by Lieutenant Shubrick, 
still passed through the town. Ina few moments the attack became 
general, the Malays in no instance allowing time for parley; but received 
each division with an unexpectedly spirited fire from their small cannon, 
muskets, and blunderbusses. Lieutenant Hoff, as the nearest division, 
was the first engaged, and a spirited fire was kept up, while a part of his 
division attempted to break down a heavy gate which appeared to form 
the only or principal barrier to coming within close quarters. This being 
forced, a part of the division entered, but still found themselves distant 
from the citadel within, on account of a barrier of close jungle which 
surrounded it. Here, however, the men were partially protected from 
the fire of the Malays, which was now idly directed. At this time Lieu- 
tenant Hoff called to them to desist, by a few words he had learned for 
the purpose from Mr. Barry, and the attack should cease ; but they only 
answered with shouts, and redoubling their exertions, by hurling javelins 
and firing down upon them. Two men were wounded.”—pp. 109—111. 


No further conference was attempted, for a command to storm 
was given, which was done by throwing up a platform of brush and 
other loose materials found on the beach, but a short distance from 
the fort. Feeble resistance was made, and it was instantly carried. 
At other points the Malays were soon beaten also, the forts dis- 
mantled and the out-works burned, when the assailants, to the air 
of Yankee-doodle, embarked for the ship. This spirited action was 
followed next morning by getting the frigate under way, and brought 
to, within less than a mile of the shore, her larboard side being 
nearly upon the site of the town. Here the power of thirty-two 
pound shot was proved upon the fort of Tucca de Lama, which soon 
taught the inhabitants the folly of saying, “ No have got big gun 
American ship.” <A flag of truce was hoisted on shore, when the 
commodore had an opportunity of explaining to the representatives 
of the inhabitants, that hereafter it would be wise for them to 
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respect American merchantmen, for that the American rajah could 


both send big guns and big ships to chastise them for an opposite 
conduct. 


The author next proceeds to such historical, topographical, and 
statistical matters, as during the cruise of the frigate on the coast 
of Sumatra, were gathered of the island ; and as these notices have 
been, after much care and research collected, we shall confine our- 
selves in this paper to a few of them; the extent of the island, its 
natural capabilities, and the space which it occupies in these pages, 
warranting a lengthened consideration. It is computed to be more 


than nine hundred miles in length, and in breadth from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty. 


“ The face of the country is very unequal, broken, and irregular; and 
along its western coast, within twenty or thirty miles of the shore, a 
chain of lofty mountains stretches from one end of the island to the other, 
like the cordilleras of the South American Andes. This chain is in 
some places separated into parallel ridges, and though not sufficiently 
elevated to be covered with indissoluble snow, often shoots up into aspir- 
ing volcanic cones, whose craters are continually breathing clouds of 
smoke, and at times vomit forth rivers of burning and consuming lava. 
Mount Ophir, situated immediately under the equator, is the highest on 
the island, and has been ascertained, by actual measurement, to be thir- 
teen thousand eight hundred and fifty-two feet above the level of the sea, 
which is about two thirds the height which is ascribed to the most 
elevated of the Andes, and somewhat exceeding the Peak of Teneriffe. 

* Between these ridges and mountains are many extensive and rich 
plains, so far elevated above the low lands of the coast as to give them a 
comparatively fine cool, and healthy climate. These plains are esteemed 
the most eligible portions of the country, and are by far the best im- 
proved and most thickly inhabited. Many extensive and beautiful lakes 
are reported by the natives to exist in the interior of these extensive 
plains, which serve greatly to facilitate their intercourse with each other. 
We say, ‘ reported to exist ;’ for even at this day, but little is known of 
the interior of the island, from the actual observation of foreigners. 
These lakes doubtless form the sources of the numerous rivers of the 
island, particularly those which discharge themselves into the straits on 
the eastern coast, and which are larger than those on the west side of the 
mountains, in proportion to the more extensive range of country through 
which they flow. Of these, Palembang, Jambi, Indergeree, Bakan and 
Battoo, Barra or Batroo, are the largest, rising on the east of the moun- 
tains, and receiving in their course the waters of many tributary streams 
and subsidiary rivulets. ‘They are also augmented by the aid of more 
extensive vapours and rains, which prevail on the east of the mountains ; 
while their course is rendered more steady and uniform by the less un- 
dulating face of the regions through which they find their way to the 
ocean. They also derive great advantages from the shelter and protec- 
tion afforded them by the Island of Borneo, which, breaking the force of 
the ocean’s swell, guards their mouth from that accumulation of sand, 
which, in the furm of bars, too frequently obstructs the navigation of 
rivers not thus protected. 


“ The rivers of the west, however, are by no means inconsiderable, 
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particularly the Cattown, Indrapoor, Tabooyong, and Sinkell. The 
mouths of these rivers, however, lying exposed to the whole strength of 
the winds and ocean on the west, which create a continued action of the 
surf, more powerful than the current of the streains, renders them inac- 


cessible to vessels of any size, and often dangerous even to boats.”— 
pp. 135, 136. 


Experience has shown that Sumatra, although in the very centre 
of the tropics, is more temperate than many regions beyond the 
torrid zone—the formation and shape of the island naturally pro- 
ducing this result. As to the natives, the author thus speaks 
generally :— 


“ The origin of the inhabitants of Sumatra is a question of difficult 
solution, being involved in as much doubt and conjecture as is that of the 
aborigines of our own country. The term Malay cannot be indiscri- 
minately applied to the Sumatrans en masse, as they evidently comprise 
several other very distinct races of people, both as to origin, language, 
religion, &c. viz:—the Acheens of the north, with a mixture of Moorish 
blood, from western India—the Battas, the Rejangs, and the Lampoons. 
It is true that the distinctive traits which marked those various tribes, at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, have in some measure dlis- 
appeared ; owing to a more genera] intercourse between them, by the 
breaking up of various monarchies and petty kingdoms, whereby some- 
thing analogous to a national character has been given to the whole acces- 
sible population, at least on the seaboard. 

*« Still, however, it must be conceded that the inhabitants of the interior 
cannot be included in this general remark. ‘They have either kept aloof 
from the supposed amalgamation, or their moral as well as personal fea- 
tures are too strongly marked to be readily changed by a mixture of 
blood; for they still remain a distinct people. This remark is perhaps 
applicable to every island in the Archipelago, and tends to prove that the 
Malays were not the original possessors of the soil on which they are now 
found. Several writers on this subject maintain that all the oriental 
nations have sprung from two grand stocks, viz :—the Hindoos and the 
Tartars. The people of the interior evidently derive their origin from 
the former, and the Malays as obviously from the latter.”—pp. 139, 140. 


The dress of the men is described ; that of the tender sex we 
shall present, for the sake of our fair readers. 


“ The females, though not accustomed to waste much time in the 
arrangement of their toilet, dress, of course, more tastefully than the other 
sex. They also wear a short waistcoat, which conceals and cefends the 
breast, and reaches to the hips; all below which is enveloped with the 
cayen-sarong, which comes up as high as the arm-pits, where it is kept 
in its place simply by folding and tucking it over at the bosom. As an 
additional security, it is frequently confined about the waist by a girdle 
or zone, which is usually made of embroidered cloth, but is sometimes a 
hoop of gold or silver about two inches in breadth, fastening in front with 
a large clasp of filagree or chased work, in the centre of which is set 
some kind of precious stone, or, at Jeast,an imitation of one. Their 
badjoo, or upper gown, differs little from,that of the men, buttoning in 
the same manner at the wrists. Around the neck is thrown a piece of 
fine blue cloth, of nearly two yards in length, neatly fringed at the end 
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which hang down before; this not only serves as a shawl, but also asa 
veil, for females of rank, when they make their appearance abroad. 

‘They permit their hair to grow luxuriantly long, both before and 
behind ; and the whole of it is carefully combed back together, ready for 
its final adjustment. This is performed in two ways; one of which is, by 
winding the hair circularly, or, in nautical parlance, coiling it on the top 
of the head, where it is fastened by a silver bodkin or pin. This fashion 
is similar to that of the Chinese ladies, from whom it was probably bor- 
rowed. The other, and by far the most common mode of disposing the 
hair, after combing it back, is that of giving it a twist or two with the 
hands, and then doubling it, and passing the bight through a lock or tuft 
raised from the mass for that purpose on the back of the head. As an 
additional security, tortoiseshell combs are used, sometimes highly orna- 
mented with gold orsilver. Among the poorer classes, the hair is always 
kept moist by a free use of the oil of cocoa-nut; while those whose cir- 
cumstances will permit, make use of an aromatic oil, extracted from gum 
benjamin, as a very pleasant perfume. The females wear no covering 
on their heads, either for protection or ornament, with the exception of a 
modest wreath of flowers; their hair, in the language of St. Paul, being 
their ‘covering and their glory.’ The flowers which compose this wreath 
are generally white, or of a pale yellow, and are always selected when only 
half blown, and strung with neatness and simplicity, without the least 
indication of show or gaudiness.”—pp. 142, 143. 

Both sexes practise the unaccountable custom of filing, blacking, 
and otherwise disfiguring their teeth, which are naturally perfectly 
regular and of exquisite whiteness. The women in the Lampoon 
district actually file them down till they are even with the gums. 
The inhabitants of Sumatra, however, have advanced many degrees 
in improvement and activity beyond most other islanders found in 
the luxurious regions and effeminating climate of the east. For 
example— 

“ Their doosoons, or villages, are generally erected on some command- 
ing site, near a river or lake, which not only affords them facilities for 
bathing—a recreation of which they are very fond, and which is required 
by health, as well as enjoined by the Mahometan faith; but serves also 
as a channel of communication for personal intercourse and the transpor- 
tation of merchandise. The frames of their houses are of wood, resting 
on tall upright posts, sunk a few feet in the ground. The roofs are 
variously covered, but most generally with the leaf of the neepak, or 
palm-tree. The floor consists of bamboos, placed across in form of 
sleepers, which are covered with laths of the same material, each of 
which is about an inch in breadth, and over these is spread a carpet of 
mats, rendering the apartments quite comfortable, as there is no cold to be 
excluded. The lightness of the materials which form such an edifice, 
and the simplicity of its construction, are admirably adapted to a coun- 
try liable to be frequently shaken to its very centre by earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions; being less perilous to the inhabitants than if built of 
clay, or even of mud. Necessity has taught them this fact; but yet, as 
an art or a science, the Sumatrans know nothing of architecture. 

« The furniture of these dwellings comprises but few articles, and is 
quite plain, corresponding to the simplicity of manners which charac- 

rizes the people, In the article of bedding, they evince considerable 
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taste. Each bed is furnished with several pillows, neatly fringed at the 
ends with a light substance resembling foil. For chairs and stools they 
have, of course, no use, as they always sit upon mats on the floor, and 
generally cross-legged like the Turks. Rice is always a leading dish at 
their meals. In their various kinds of curry, the knife and spoon are 
generally dispensed with, and the thumb and finger substituted, which 
are frequently immersed in water during the repast.”—pp. 146, 147. 


The Malay language, celebrated for its smoothness and softness, 
like the Malays themselves, says our author, has partially extended 
itself over the whole islands. There are other languages, however, 
spoken on the island, particularly in the interior; and what may 
appear strange is, that two tribes, the Battas and Rejangs, both 
possessing undisputed claims of being the original inhabitants, have 
different languages, and employ different written characters. The 
bark of a tree, or pieces of bamboo, split and shaped for the pur- 
pose, serve as tablets for the preservation of their records. As to 
the source and authority of the laws, among one of the abovemen- 
tioned tribes, we have the following distinct description. 


“Custom, among the Rejangs, constitutes the supreme law of the 
land, the authority consulted on all occasions in the settlement of their 
disputes, and from which none claim exemption. Indeed, there has been 
discovered no word among any of the native languages on the island, 
which may be said properly to signify law; nor are there any individuals 
among them regularly clothed with legislative powers. The chiefs, 
when pronouncing their sentences in the most important cases, accom- 
pany their verdict with the expression, ‘such is the custom.” Whena 
new case arises, for the decision of which there appears to be no prece- 
dent, great formality and deliberation are observed in coming to a con- 
clusion. The pangeran himself cannot decide the question; he must 
consult the proatteens, or inferior chiefs, who, upon their part, frequently 
ask time to reflect and consult with the inhabitants of the doosoons; but 
when a point has thus been deliberately considered and acted on, it takes 
rank with the customs which have been handed down from time imme- 
morial, and its authority cannot be called in question. 

“On these principles, at certain appointed times, the chiefs of the dis- 
trict assemble together and form a sort of court for hearing and deciding 
on all disputed questions brought before them. 

‘‘Their customs, which may be said to constitute their common law, 
under another name, after having been long preserved and handed down 
from one generation to another, were, during the last century, formed 
into a written code, as it appears, at the instance of the British resident 
residing in their country, and exercising no small degree of influence 
over them. >" 

“In the prosecution of all suits under these rules, the plaintiff and 
defendant are allowed to make their own statement before the chiefs of 
the doosoons, or they may employ a proatteen, or any other person to 
appear for them, which in their language is called ‘ pinyam mooloot, to 
borrow a mouth.’ Their rules of evidence are peculiar to themselves, as 
they do not admit testimony on both sides of any disputed point. He who 
brings a suit against another, is asked in the commencement by whom 
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he intends to prove his allegation. His witness must not be his relatign ; 
he must not be a party concerned ; and, in some instances, he must not 
even reside in the same village. The point to which he is expected to 
give testimony is then mentioned to him, when, if he confirm the state- 
ment, the question at issue is established.”—pp. 163, 164. 


or perjury the Rejangs have no punishment, leaving the guilty 
person to the judgment of the superior powers by which he swore, 
a deeply persuading sentiment existing that he is punished either in 
person, in his children, or in his grand-children ; the belief being 
supported by many examples which they are prepared to name. 
This superstition appears to render them solemn and ceremonious 
in the matter of an oath; often visiting the graves of their an- 
eestors in their formalities. This is said, however, to be spoken 
only of the Rejangs of the interior, the Malay customs and Koran 
prevailing along the coast. Other customs are not less curious. 


“For a long time, the custom has prevailed amcng them of setting 
apart a portion of their money tobe deposited in some secret place, known 
to themselves only. ‘To this hidden treasure they are accustomed to look 
fer consolation, when overtaken by any unforeseen misfortune. This is 
probably a borrowed custum, as it is practised by the Malays at the pre- 
sent time, along the whole pepper coast. Whatever may be the motive, 
or its origin among the Rejangs, it is not adopted by the Malays from 
ictives of prudential foresight, but from a feeling of universal distrust, 
as well of each other as of strangers. A Malay, generally speaking, has 
confidence neither in his father nor his mother; nor is his wife intrusted 
with his confidence, for his money is usually buried where no one can 
approach the spot but himself. Almost every Malay, therefore, on his 
deathbed, has some important secret to impart to his family or his imme- 
diate friends: when sudden death overtakes him, the treasure is irredeem- 
ably lost. 

« A person unwilling to be answerable fur the debts or actions of his 
son, or other relations under his charge, may outlaw him. by which, from 
that period, all family connexion is relinquished, and he is no longer 
responsible for his conduct. All debts, however, must be paid up to the 
pericd when the individual is outlawed. 

‘ The Saxons had a custom very similar tu this among them, but it 
related more particularly to the murderer. The family became exempt 
from feuds when they abandoned the culprit to his fate, binding them- 
selves neither to hold communion with him, nor afford him assistance. 

‘¢TIn order to convict, in all cases of theft, the article stolen must either 
he found on the thief, or he must be taken in tbe act. The punishment 
is to pay double the value of the goods stolen, a fine of twenty dollars, and 
a buffalo; for smaller offences, a fine of five dollars and a goat. 

“Tf any person shall pass the night in the house of another, and leave 
it in the morning before daybreak without giving notice to the family, he 
shall be held responsible for whatever may be lost during the night; but 
if he commit any thing in keeping to the care of his host, then, if his 
cifeets be lost, he must be made good. When the owner and his guest 
both lose property, then they shall make oath to each other of their mutual 
Innocence,’ —pp. 165, 166. 
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‘ Marriage is always a fruitful field for curious observances among 
half civilised people. Months and years, however, are not. wasted 
by a Rejang gallant in wooing a coy and fickle fair one. Nor does 
he assail her with a volley of darts, flames, and raptures. After 
having selected a female whom he wishes to make his partner, he 
knows exactly what she is to cost him, in good hard cash, which 
once paid places the party in his option. Dances, festivals, and 
other amusements are the occasions when the intercourse of the 
young chiefly takes place. The lover next employs an old woman 
to communicate his sentiments to the lady, whose parents manage 
the ulterior steps of the concern. The aie enumerates a variety 
of shapes in which the nuptial contract is joined and maintained, 
wherein there is ingenuity and singularity enough, according to 
European fancies, to interest us. 

Tne Rejang women are mothers at fifteen, look old at thirty, 
and are grey-headed and shrivelled at forty. Fifty years is a long 
life among them, and few live beyond sixty. This tribe is said by 
some never to have had any religion of their own; they have no 
form of prayers, no images, no priests. ‘They believe, however, in 
the existence of spirits of some kind, and attribute to them the 
power of influencing their destinies while in this world. Mahomet’s 
religion, however, has shed some dim glimmerings among them. 
They believe that tigers are endowed with the spirits of departed 
men ; nor is it difficult to conceive how some invisible characteristic 
should be allowed this savage species of animal, when we hear what 
a dreadful scourge it forms to these people. 

The other tribes and races inhabiting Sumatra, some of whom 
belong to kingdoms, are described as particularly as the Rejangs. 
But we must allow the specimens we have given to suffice in illus- 
tration of the talent and care exhibited on the part of the author. 
One passage, however, we shall add, connected with his descrip- 
tion and notices of Sumatra, in which the policy, past and future, of 
America is strongly spoken to. 


“The lust of cupidity and thirst for plunder, which, after the capture 
of the Friendship, spread like a contagion along the coast from one port 
to another, has measurably passed away; and even the surviving rajahs 
of Quallah-Battoo now frequently express their wishes to be visited b 
our merchant vessels for the purposes of trade; and profess that they 
intend hereafter so to demean themselves, as never again to provoke 
the visit of the big ships of war. 

‘In another point of view, they now behold our national character in 
anew light. In the history of the past, the investment and capture of a 
native town was always followed, as a matter of course, by the possession 
and occupation on the part of the conquerors. When Quallah-Battoo 
was taken by the forces under Commodore Downes, not only its in- 
habitants, but every one else in the neighbourhood, supposed that the 
Americans intended to establish themselves at that place, and erect forti- 
fications for its defence. They are now beginning to learn the impor- 
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tant lesson, that conquest forms no part of our national policy; and the 
good effects of this lesson are already strikingly apparent. 
‘For Columbia never fights 
For conquest or for plunder ; 
Nothing bnt insulted rights 
Can wake her martial thunder.’ 
Woopwortnh. 

“ But the work has only been fairly commenced—much still remains 
to be accomplished. At intervals, but not too remote from each other, 
our armed vessels should visit this coast. A sloop of war and a schooner 
would be amply sufficient, if conducted by a judicious commander. They 
should arrive on the coast in March, and remain until October. Ever 
pepper port should be visited, and conferences should be held with all the 
principal rajahs, explaining to them the nature of our commerce, and the 
principles on which we always conduct our trade ; impressing on them 
the necessity of acting with justice, and of restraining their dependants 
from acts of outrage. It should be particularly and emphatically repre- 
sented to them, that an awful responsibility rests upon those in authority 
for any act of piracy that may be hereafter committed on the coast; and 
that an adequate punishment will assuredly tread close upon the heels of 
the offenders. 

‘“‘ Let our intellgent shipmasters, supercargoes, and officers, whose ad- 
veuturous spirits lead them to visit the ports of semi-barbarians, reflect 
that they, too, have an important part to perform. They should never for- 
get that they are American citizens; and in those remote situations, often 
the only representatives of our national character. Let them study to 
elevate that character in the estimation of the natives by an honourable 
intercourse, a just and fair competition in trade. For while our govern- 
ment shall continue ever vigilant and ready to protect its citizens in their 
lawful trade, and to avenge their wrongs at the most distant points of the 
globe, however difficult and hazardous to approach by heavy-armed ves- 
sels, considerations of honour, justice, and humanity require that we 
should always be in the right.”—pp. 229—231. 

Making some allowance for national vanity and forgetfulnesss of 
American avarice, as shewn in not a few of her transactions, we 
must express an ardent desire that the policy which is recom- 
mended and boasted of by the author, may not only be faithfully 
pursued by that country in all time coming, but by every nation 
that visits foreign and independent shores. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XIII.—A National Church vindicated ; in refutation of a Petition 


from the Dissenters of Glasgow, to Earl Grey, &c. London: Par- 
bury, Allen, and Co. 1835. 


THE publication of the papers comprising this analysis of the memorial 
transmitted to Earl Grey by the Dissenters of Glasgow, has been delayed, 
on account of particular circumstances, we are told, beyond the time to 
which they refer. But as the subject discussed is still one of urgent im- 
portance, and still occupies the public mind, no period could have been 
more appropriately chosen for its appearance than the present. Those, 
who like us, think an established Church, properly regulated, essential to 
the existence and spread of vital religion in this country, will be enabled 
by the clear analysis and forcible reasoning contained in these pages, to 
see their way amid the sophistry that has of late been thrown around the 
question, and to strengthen their grounds in controversy with the enemies 
of the establishment; while those among the less informed classes (and 
they are many) who have been led away by the plausibilities of evil or well 
intentioned writers, whose cheap and crude productions have been so 
abundantly circulated, will here find themselves undeceived, and at a rate 
as cheap, and by arguments as plain, as any that have been volunteered on 
the opposite side. It is evidently the principal character and recom- 
mendation of this vindication, that it handles well the leading arguments 
that have often been offered on behalf of an established Church, and puts 
them in a shape to which easy access may be obtained. The most in-. 
fluential of the writings that have of late been published on the other 
side belong to the cheapest sort of books, and are addressed to the well- 
intentioned of the lower orders. But here a dispassionate and fair repre- 
sentation of the subject is presented in an equally accessible form, and 
therefore we heartily recommend it. The manner in which the opinions 
and arguments of celebrated authorities on the question have been con- 
densed is a valuable feature in the work—nor can we doubt that to those 
who have neither means, leisure, nor inclination to resort to such fountain 
heads, this will prove a powerful teacher, shewing that to every individual 


of the country, and particularly to the poor, the value of a rightly con- 
stituted and conducted establishment is invaluable. 





Art. XIV.—The Laird of Logan; or, Wit of the West: being a 
Collection of Anecdotes, Jests, and Comic Tales. By J.D. Cannickx. 
Glasgow: D. Robertson. 1835. 


Tue Worthy whose name stands at the head of this notice, and as an au- 
thority for many a jest and witticism which he never coined or heard of, 
was long, and till within about thirty years ago, the Joe Miller of the West 
of Scotland. We find in the present collection many stories and: anec- 
dotes that can be traced to him, a great many more that were stale before 
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he was born, and not a few where the author has drawn upon his own 
wits for the whole cream of, the jest. Indeed, the greater number of the 
tales that have been introduced have no connection with the witty Laird, 
farther than that he is the representative of every thing of the kind that 
has been, or may be for a time, invented or stumbled upon by the wise- 
acres of the Land o’ Cakes. At the same time, the collection is varied, 
and generally the articles are sufficiently shrewd and pungent to create a 
laugh, and convey a precise idea abounding with humour or drollery. We 
observe that the editor has also contributed not a few comic tales and 
sketches, in which there is net only a complete command of West country 
Scotch, as respects phraseology and style, but perception of character. 
There is on these several grounds no doubt but that the small volume will 
become popular in that province, and among all who are.conversant with 
the manner of its inhabitants. ‘There are also plenty of jokes and anec- 
dotes for the general reader: we quote an example. 

: ‘“ ANECDOTES OF BRUCE. 

~ “ One day, while he was at the house of a relation in East Lothian, a 
gentleman bluntly observed, that it was tmpossible that the natives of 
Abyssinia could eat raw meat! Bruce said not a word; but, leaving the 
room, he shortly returned from the kitchen with a piece of raw beef-steak, 
peppered and salted in the Abyssinian fashion. ‘ You will eat that, sir, 
or fight me!’ he said. When the gentleman had eaten up the raw flesh 
(most willingly would he have eaten his words instead), Bruce calmly ob- 
served, ‘ Now, sir, you will never again say it is impossible!’ Single- 
speech Hamilton was Bruce’s first cousin and intimate friend. One 
evening, at Kinnaird, he said, ‘ Bruce! to convince the world of your 
power of drawing, you need only draw us now something in as gocd a 
style as those drawings of yours which they say have been done for you 
by Balugani, your Italian artist.’ ‘ Gerard !’ replied Bruce, very gravely, 
‘you made one fine speech, and the world doubted its being your own 
composition ; but, if you will stand up now here, and make another speech 
as good, we shall believe it to have been your own.’ ”’—p. 160. 
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Arr. XV.—A General Biographical Dictionary, containing Lives of 


the most eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations. By E. Beu- 
CHAMBERS. London: Allan, Bell, and Co. 1835. 


TuesE are as handsome little volumes as can be imagined, printed most 
beautifully, and illustrated and embellished by 240 portraits, engraved on 
steel. The contents, of course, must be a compilation; still, as such, 
the selection of lives is judicious, and much made of the space allowed to 
each, so as to render them lively and instructive portraits. We should 
say, indeed, that the compiler has a happy talent at catching the promi- 
nences of character, and graphically arranging events. In looking into 
some of the lives over which there exists controversy, we have been 
pleased with the tact and discernment displayed. We recommend the 
volumes as an elegant and conveniently shaped work for reference on all 
occasions, whether on the desk or for the pocket. Indeed each volume is 
as portable as an ordinary snuff box. | 
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Art. XVI.—Free and. Safe Government, traced: from’ the Origin. and 
Principles of the British Constitution. By a Cumberland. Landowner, 
Author of “ Free Trade in Corn.”® London: Ridgway and Son. 1835- 


Tue author of. this volume is a reflecting and able man. He treats with 
power, knowledge, and dexterity of a number of difficult subjects. He 
has evidently made the British constitution his serious study, and writes 
with such ‘an earnestness as to prove his anxiety to enlighten all his fel- 
low subjects. We cannot here enter into his arguments and doctrines, 
since they deal chiefly with points where the profoundest politicians and 
statesmen have disagreed. It seems to us, however, that his earnestness 
and attachment to certain opinions have sometimes led him to take asser- 
tion for argument; and that he is, on other occasions, unfertunate in 
claiming for his views the character of principles, when they are no prin- 
ciples at all. His logic is alsobad. It would be out of place to expect in 
such a work great attention to elegance of writing; but we have better 


for the topics here handled, viz., vigour and freedom, exhibiting the 
author to be as independent as he is intelligent. 








Art. XVII.— The Holy Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments, 


revised from corrected Texts of the original Tongues, and with 
former Translations diligently compared. With critical and ex- 


planatory Notes. PartI. By B. Boornroyp, D.D. London: Dun- 
can. 1835. 


WE hail with pleasure every new undertaking that offers to throw more 
light upon the Scriptures; nor can we doubt of Dr. Boothroyd’s ability 
and earnestness in the version, of which the first part is before us. . We 
confess ourselves incompetent, however, to pronounce a nice critical opi- 
nion on the merits of this specimen; nor were we to speak of the force 
of the version before us, as compared with the one to which we have 
been accustomed from our infancy, could we entirely divest ourselves of 
a partiality that has been established, favouring our authorized transla- 
tion as if it contained the precise words and sounds used by the inspired 
writers. There is to most ears a venerable emphasis in the language of 
our common Bible, that carries an unction not to be matched, unless to 
unused ears. But this can afford no reason why the most earnest exer- 
tion should not be made to expunge errors, and amend defects, which 
confessedly are to be found in the English Bible. | 

The part before us goes to the twentieth chapter of Leviticus, and the 
whole is to be completed in ten parts, each part containing eight sheets 
of letter-press. The notes and illustrations are remarkably concise, ap- 
propriate, and clear, while the exterior features of the whole are hand- 
some, and got up ina style becoming the sacred volume. We extract, 
as a specimen of the version, the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses of the first 
chapter of Genesis :— | | 

« And the evening had been, and the morning had been, one day; 
and God said, Let there be an expanse amidst the waters, and let it sepa- 
rate waters from waters; and su it was. For God made the expanses, 
and separated the waters which were below the expanse, from the waters 


which were above the expanse ; and God called the expanse heavens ; and 
God saw that this was good.” 
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Anr. XVIII.—An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; containing the Theory 
and Practive of Horticulture, &e. ce. By J. C: Louvon, F.L.G.H. 
and Z.S. Part XVIII. London: Longman andCo. 1885, 


We have nothing new to say of this highly valuable and popular work. 
Yet we cannot but repeat the expressions of admiration which the sight 
of so much accurate information, such lucid arrangement, and such 
neatness, nay elegance, in the gelttng up of the work, necessarily and at 
once calls forth. This edition presents numerous important improvements 
beyond the former, among which, we learn, five hundred new engra- 
vings, many of them the full size of the page, are to be added. In truth, 
- it is not too much for Mr. Loudon to say, that no gardening book so 
comprehensive, and containing such an immense mass of matter, has ever 
been submitted to the public, more free from errors, either of the pen or 
the press. It is to be completed in twenty monthly parts, containing be- 
tween 1200 and 1300 pages of letter-press, with upwards of 1200 en- 
gravings on wood : price 2s. 6d. per part. 





Art. XIX.—Arboretum Britannicum ; or, the Hardy Trees of Britaia, 
Native and Foreign, pictorially and botanically delineated, and sci- 
entifically aud popularly described, &c. By J.C. Loupon. London: 
Longman. 1835. 


Tue plan upon which this work proceeds is excellent, and, so far as it has 
gone, the execution is worthy of the design. It will be the most im- 
portant production, we think, that the laborious and indefatigable author 
has offered to the public; for besides supplying a desideratum in rural 
knowledge, it will be enriched by his matchless funds and sources of in- 
formation in the department to which it belongs. The present number 
contains some very interesting particulars respecting the introduction of 
foreign trees and shrubs into Scotland, the accuracy of which we can in 
some measure attest; and many will be surprised, we dare ‘to say, that so 
much has been done in Ireland during the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The author invites communications and information from any 
quarter, that can be of advantage to this important undertaking ; and we 
have only to repeat, if its future numbers are worthy of the present, that 
the Arboretum Britannicum will form a work of more lasting interest 
than any in which Mr. Loudon has ever been engaged ; to country gen- 
tlemen it must be invaluable. 





oe 


Art, XX.—FPerils in the Woods ; or, the Emigrant Family’s Return. 
A Tale. London: Effingham Wilson. 1835. 


Tus juvenile publication is by the author of ‘‘ The Children’s Fire-side,” 
and several other tales. It is not an easy task which a writer undertakes, 
when he sets about composing a book suitable tothe young. Seldom has 
any one of advanced years a nice remembrance or perception of the wants 
or the ideas of the opening mind. ‘The ardour, sensitiveness, and quick- 
ness of boyhocd, for instance, are seldom regarded with tact in books 
owritten expressly for their years. Our author however has, we think, 
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been eminently successful in the attempt before us; andif we are tojudge 
of what would have been our experience some thirty years ago, by what 
it is now, on the perusal of the ‘‘ Perils in the Woods,” we must say, 
that the instruction therein contained will be found, by every boy, to be 
so attractive, that he will study and re-study it till he get it by heart. 
There is such health and strength in the aliment here furnished, that the 
most buoyant youth may have his greediest appetite satisfied. Natural 
history in an easy and amusing form, and facts without dry details, are 
taught. A youth, ina colloquial style, relates the adventures which befel 
himself and his family in the back settlements of America, in which the 
author avails himself of such information as suited his purpose, to be 
found in works held in high public estimation. Besides adventures and 
striking incidents, emigration is treated of in an interesting and instruc- 
tive manner, so as to afford abundant matter for the consideration of old 
and young, who meditate leaving the Old for the New World, in hopes 
of atonce bettering their fortune and condition. Every boy should read 
the “ Perils in the Woods.” 
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Art.XXI].— Fortitude. A Tale. By Mrs. Hortanp. London: New- 
man and Co. 1835. 


Mrs. Hortanp has long been one of the most charming and successful 
female writers of the age. Her department is especially as an instructor 
of the young, and, throughout her very numerous works, the rarest ex- 
cellencies are to be found: fine writing, admirable management in the 
structure of her stories, a tender and happy conception of character, and 
deep and pure religious sentiment. We believe that her works are in 
constant and increasing demand, which is the best proof of their value; 
nor can we, by any ordinary calculation, compute the amount of service 
this one lady has conferred on the refinement and virtue of the age. 

The present tale will bear a comparison with her very best works ; there 
is a richness and mellowness throughout the whole of it, that none but an 
experienced writer and thinker could confer.. From its style of getting 
up, its size, and its merits, a more suitable present of a literary descrip- 
tion could not be chosen, in the way of rewarding the good conduct of the 
young. We shall only add, that there is a freshness and beauty in Mrs. 
Hofland’s ‘“‘ Fortitude,” which we, who have to look into so many tales 
designed for the instruction of the young, appreciate as extraordinary. 





Art. XXII.—Villiers; a Tale of the last Century. 3-vols. London: 
Whittaker. 1835. 


Tis is in a great measure an historical novel, in which that period is 
chosen that lay between the two famous efforts of the House of Stuart to 
recover the crown of Britain. It may have been remarked by our readers, 
that novels of this class, ever since the appearance of the first fiction 
of the kind from the pen of the great minstrel of the North, have 
become as plentiful as those of the Ratcliffe school were previously ; and 
that nevertheless, the periods, events, and characters worked upon, have 
been very few and uniform. The author of the tale before us has, how- 
ever, fallen upon a time that has been much overlooked by his forerun- 
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ners, and has produced a work 'that has few equals in its class. There is 
a high degree of probability belonging to the narrative, and, some may 
think, that an adherence to authentic history has been sometimes unne- 
cessarily maintained for sucha work. Others again, may find a little too 
much of metaphysics in it; but for such as look for mind, and the manner 
in which a powerful imagination groups important historical events and 
characters, intermingling them with such graceful and dramatic links, as 
a lively fancy may easily be supposed to throw around, and among indi- 
vidual and stubborn facts, Villiers must have a welcome reception. It is 
worthy of the perusal of all those reflective minds that love to contem- 
plate the doctrines of individual men, and the force of separate circum- 
stances upon a nation’s history. 
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Art. XXIII.—Discourses on Various Subjects. By the Rev. Orvitix 
Dxwey, late Pastor of the first Church in New Bedford, U.S London: 
Fox. 1835. iat 


In the preface the author inform us, that ill health having cut him off 
from a pastoral connexion with the people of his latecharge, he thus has 
endeavoured to leave among them some permanent record of the interest 
he has in them; and that to his personal friends, including some that he 
claims to be of that number in England, he offers the work, “ with as 
much: anxiety as he ought, perhaps, to feel for any human opinion, but 
with equal reliance on their candour and kindness.” This earnest and 
elegant preface is followed by eighteen short discourses, in which Human 
Nature, the.importance of our Spiritual Interests, Religion, and Divine 
Love, form a connected series of topics. ‘The Discourses are each and 
all eloquent effusions, and afford many specimens of fine reflection. The 
appeals to the feelings are often strong, and beautifully put. But we 
have two observations to make, and, if they be just, the foregoing praise 
must go for little. The first is, that to few persons in the ordinary walks 
of life do'these Discourses, either in the style of language, or refinement 
of reasoning, address themselves. They present a happy field for ora- 
tory;'and the observance of-subtle argument; but we have not felt the 
lesson’ ‘sought to be taught, either strong or much of a practical kind, 
after'the perusal of any of the Discourses. It is in short the poetry of the 
subjects:handled that is chiefly put forth. Our second objection is of a 
graver kind. We-do not say that the preacher is an Unitarian; but this 
we assert, that he may be such for any thing that here appears: and that 
certainly he, whom most religionists in this country call the Saviour of 
the world, might never have died, or at least that his life and death might 
be viewed merely as a moral example, without at all affecting the doctrine 
in these Discourses. And yet there is a sermon with this title, “ Com- 
passion for the Sinful ;” and another, “‘God’s Love the chief Restraint 
from Sin, and’ Resource in Sorrow.” But even in these, we have not seen 
any one of what are called the peculiar Doctrines of the New Testament 
recognized, 
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